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Shift Changes and Hours of Work* 
By J. WALKER 
(Medical Research Council, Industrial Psychology Research Unit) 


INE work is often spoken of as unnatural by those who work at 


night, and it is undesirable except in times of emergency or when 

the nature of the work demands it. It is not surprising that most 
of the research on the effects of night work has been carried out, until 
recently, in periods of national emergency during and just after the two 
wars. There is increasing interest now as process industries expand, and 
shifts are also worked in undertakings where the maximum use of plant 
is required, 

Research during the two wars or in the unsettled times immediately 
after them had some advantages. The hours at night were often long and 
the conditions both inside the factory and at home were arduous. Exami- 
nation of shift working under these extreme conditions can give insight 
into effects which may be masked when conditions are normal. Never- 
theless, it is not satisfactory to rely on evidence about shift times and cycles 
which was obtained when the weekly hours of work were between 50 and 
60, and one of the main purposes of this paper is to demonstrate the need 
for replication and development of the earlier studies. —— | 

One of the main grounds for believing that night work is undesirable 
is the disturbance to the bodily rhythms and habits which are associated 
with the diurnal cycle. The physiological cycle which has been known 
longest is the fluctuations of the body temperature during the 24 hours; 
temperature is normally highest in the afternoon and lowest between 12 
midnight and 6 a.m. It is known that if the pattern of work and rest is 
altered. so that sleep is taken during the day the temperature cycle adapts 
and an inversion occurs. Lewis and Lobban (1957) have recently shown 
that subjects living on эт and 27 hour time cycles adapt their body tem- 
perature уфт within one or two days. Teleky (1943), reviewing earlier 
studies, concludes that men active at work usually show a temperature 
inversion within 3 week but-on light work, in this case nursing, complete: 
inversion did not take place even after four wecks on a night shift. Rever- 
sion to the normal rhythm after a night shift appears to take a shorter time. 


There are many individual differences in temperature rhythm and in the 
facility with which adaptation occurs. It has been shown that work. 

*A paper read to the Occupational Section of the British Psychological Society in 
November, 1960. 
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efficiency fluctuates concomitantly with the temperature cycle so that on 
night work performance is lowestin the early morning. Kleitman (1938) 
has shown that speed of reaction time is related to body temperature and 
evidence has been put forward that the delay of switchboard operators in 
answering calls (Browne, 1949) increases in the carly morning and the 
accuracy of recording information from dials and instruments (Bjerner, 
Holm and Swensson, 1955) declines in the early hours of the morning. 

Habits of eating and sleeping also take time to adjust when a man 
changes to working during the night and sleeping by day. This kind of 
evidence has led to the suggestion that a long shift cycle is preferable to a 
short cycle; so that over a long spell on nights a man may become 
physiologically accustomed and avoid frequent changes; for example, a 
weekly cycle never allows him to become adapted to the night shift. 

It is not permissible to make the assumption from these results that 
performance falls off and health is affected on the night shift in the usual 
industrial situation. In fact, Vernon (1940) writes that men permanently 
working on shifts for the whole of their working lives, such as steel 
workers, do not appear to suffer in health as a result. Comparisons O 
productivity, both in this war and the last, have shown that it was approxi- 
mately the same or only slightly less on the night shift than on the day shift. 
Nevertheless, there is the evidence from men's opinions that the night 
shift is unpleasant, that it cuts down the amount of sleep, that jt causes 
digestive disturbances and leads to irritability. 

Much of the work on shifts in industry has relied on the collection of 
opinion. This is because it is difficult to obtain objective evidence o e 
effects of night work, if there are any, оп output, accidents and sickness 
absence. It is very difficult to obtain a c group of men with which 
to compare shift workers. A comparison нут D Ачылу of day workers 
and shift workers may be impracticable, as they are usually on different wor: 
Further, the factory conditions are never the same during the night 25 
during the day. There is often less supervision and less maintenance at 
night. In comparing shift workers with other groups of day workers, 1t 
must be noted that they will be selected men. Men are frequently excuse 
shift work and remain on day work on grounds of ill health or age. Others 
who are unfit for or disinclined to work shifts find employment elsewhere. 
It is probably not surprising in view of the difficulties that objective 
measures of the effect of shifts are meagre: where objective measures have 
been used one of the most fruitful methods has been to compare the репо 
ance of the same group of shift workers at different times in the shift cyce» 
for example, on different weeks of the day shift or night shift. pi 

Three studies of shift working will be described, but before doing 50 it 15 
late the questions at issue. Management may have {0 


hift, but where it is worked Hen 
tart- 
i 


necessary to vise E eee 

trol over the working ot à night s і 
pi freedom in deciding how long the shift cycle should be and the 5 
ing and stopping times of the different shifts. It is important to know 


some arrangements are optimum and others undesirable. 


» 
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The first study (Wyatt and Marriott, 1946) took place immediately after 
the war. A group of undertakings (cable companies and power stations) 
had worked on a three shift system before the war. In 1940, due to the 
heavy bombing and the difficulty of getting to work, the men on the after- 
noon shift stayed on until the following morning. The hours of work 
were: 

Pre-war system 


Morning shift Вла. to)! ‘p.m: 
Afternoon shift 3 p.m. to II p.m. 
Night shift II pm. to 8 ат. 


16 hour shift system 
ist week: 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. (Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday) 
and week: 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. (Monday, Wednesday, Friday) 
3rd week: 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. (Monday to Saturday) 

Thus, the new shift hours were a 16 hour night shift, followed by a 32 hour 
break, for three nights in two weeks followed by a week of six 8 hour day 
shifts. At the end of the war the management and the trade unions wished 
to return to a more normal three shift system but the men were disinclined 
to do so and wished to continue working these exceptional hours. In the 
cable telegraphy company studied, there were 121 men in the group. Eleven 
of these had been taken off the long shift and put on day work for health 
reasons; and thirteen had reverted at their own request to the three shift 

system. 
^ It was not possible to examine output and accidents because there were 
no suitable measures of productivity, and the number of accidents was 
negligible. It was possible to examine sickness absence for a period of five 
years before the war when the men were on the old shift system and com- 
are the level with a five year period from 1941-1945. Although sickness 
Dad increased substantially it was impossible to say if any of the increase 
was due to the long shift or to other reasons associated with war conditions. 
In the interviews which were designed to compare attitudes to the three 
shift system and to the alternate night shifts, there was a strongly expressed 
preference for the long shift. Eighty-cight per cent of the men liked it 
because the 32 hour break between night shifts provided more time at home 
and for social life. The long alternate nights’ sleep between shifts was men- 
tioned by 65% of the men and most of them said that they went to work 
fresher on the alternate night shift than on the successive nights of the three 
shift system. Many said it was better for health and caused less digestive 
disturbance and most meals could be taken at normal times. Perhaps the 
most vivid way of showing the general preference for the long shift is by 


uoting two of the comments. у КЕ: A s 
q “Ore of the many advantages of the 16 hour night shift is the social side 


and the time you get at home. I can now do quite a lot of things and can 
keep pace with friends, play games, take the kiddies out, or go to a show. 
I couldn't do these things on the three shift system because I didn't feel like 
it. Everything fits in better at home and things run very smoothly.” 
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"During the 30 years I've been here I've never had as much time to mysclf 
as on the 16 hour shift. It is not as tiring as a weck on the ordinary night 
shift and I've been much better in health. If I feel a bit groggy when I get 
home in the morning I can go to bed and don't need to get up. It gives 
you a chance to get over minor ailments and you are fit for work the next 
day without having missed a shift." 

The investigators add that the quotations scarcely reflect the enthusiasm 
with which the men viewed the 16 hour alternate night shift compared to 
the three shift system. To present a balanced account it must be remem- 
bered that 13 of the men had voluntarily gone back to the three shift work 
and a few of the others preferred three shifts. There were also some com- 
plaints about the long shift and fatigue at the end of it. 

. Nobody would make the bizarre suggestion that a 16 hour shift is advis- 
able, but Wyatt and Marriott write in their discussion of the results: “То 
most of these men the idea of a 16 hour shift was, at the outset, ridiculous 
and fantastic and contrary to established practice. Only after they had 
worked for some time on this system did they begin to realise and appre- 
ciate its advantages, and their favourable impressions were strengthene 
as their experience increased." The authors suggest that if any more 
research is carried out on the long shift, it would be possible, as hours of 
work are reduced, to shorten the night shift to 14 hours and increase the 
length of the day shift correspondingly. The problem is not the comparison 
of the merits of an 8 hour day shift with the long shift: but the conventional 
3 shift system with consecutive night work as compared to the long alternate 
night shift. The study illustrates in an extreme case the extent to which 
hours can be rearranged on three shift systems. 

There is evidence that this example of a shift system with long hours at 
night is not unique, although it may be unusual. The study was described 
to a management seminar on shift work. One member stated that when 
shift working was required in his organisation the most popular shift was 
one which involved working for 14% hours on three successive nights 
followed by three days off. In another undertaking the 16 hour shift which 
had been introduced during the war was still operating, and two members 
of the seminar had experience of alternating 12 hour shifts. Workers were 
prepared, it seemed, to work unusually long hours on a night shift in return 
for extended periods of rest and leisure. | 

The second investigation (Wyatt and Marriot, 1953) was also carried out 
during and immediately after the war and was concerned with day and 
night two shift systems. The feature relevant to the present discussion was 
that the shift systems included some which changed between days and 
nights weekly, some fortnightly, and others monthly. The study tried to 
ascertain which shift cycle was preferable. 

It was possible to collect some objective measures of behaviour. The first 
of these, absence from work, showed that it was considerably higher оп 
the day shift than on the night shift. This was partly due to the difficulty 
of sorting out from the records men who worked on the day shift and those 
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who worked on the two shift system. The day shift was always much larger 
than the night shift and included men who were unfit for night work. 
"This, of course, bears on the problem of obtaining a control group with 
which to compare shift workers which was discussed carlier. 

However, the absence of 431 men who worked on the day and night 
shifts changing monthly was recorded on successive weeks of the day shift 
and the night shift. Fig. 1 shows the percentage lost time on the different 
weeks and it is seen that there was still more absence on the day shift. 
Among the possible reasons for this are more interesting and compelling 
attractions outside the factory during the day, and payment of a shift 
allowance at night acting as an incentive to attend. 


FIG. I: SHIFTS LOST AS А PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SHIFTS IN 
SUCCESSIVE WEEKS OF THE DAY AND NIGHT SHIFTS 


WEEK I 2 3 4 . 
DAY SHIFT 


Ш 
. 588 


526 SIO 396 


w 


NIGHT SHIFT 


| [| 


448 459 483 517 


PER CENT. SHIFTS LOST 
w 


Another way of looking at these figures is to compare the absence on 


k ay and night shifts. Absence on the night shift was 
Decr Ы pops en sadi increased until it was highest in 
the fourth week. On the day shift the converse occurred and the absence 
rate was "highest in the first week of the day shift and Hen mira 

uent weeks. The same effect was shown on the cycle whic © anged 
fortnightly Absence being higher in the second week of the night shift 
and in the first week of the succeeding day qe А NE 

An attempt was also made to compare output on n ay e nig shi 7 

It was first of all necessary to obtain groups of workers s A rate x 
working was under their control and not that of the machine, where the 
5 d where output was affected by individual 


ability D Med ve e алау groups which fulfilled these conditions 
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8 showed a small increase of output on the day shift, the largest differences 
being just over 2 per cent. It was also shown that output on the first week 
of the day shift was lower and tended to increase in the subsequent week. 
but there was no apparent trend on different weeks of the night shift. 

In three of the factories 50 men were interviewed. One factory changed 
shifts weekly, the second fortnightly and the third monthly. The men said 
that their eating and sleeping habits were upset by the changeover on to 
nights, although most of them had adapted their sleeping habits, at least, 
by the end of the first week. 

The men's preferences for changing shifts weekly, fortnightly or monthly 

were not of much help in determining the best cycle. It was found that 
most of them preferred the existing system irrespective of which it was. 
It is not unusual to find, in industry, that satisfaction increases as workers 
become accustomed to their environment: for example, previous studies 
on the effects of the double day shift (Smith and Vernon, 1928; Brown, 
1959) have shown that preference for this shift system as compared to day 
work increased in factories where it һай been experienced longest. 
_ Wyatt’s and Marriott’s results from the absence and output records con- 
firm the earlier findings of the Health of Munition Жо Committee 
(1917, 1918) in the first world war. It was shown that absence on a shift 
system which alternated fortnightly was higher on the second weck of the 
night shift and the first week of the day shift and lower on the second week 
of the day shift and the first week of the night shift. Similarly, measures 
of productivity showed (Vernon, 1940) that it decreased from the first to 
second week of the night shift and increased from the first to second week 
of the day shift. 

‚Во eld studies point to increasing strain throughout the period on 
nights which is gradually dissipated on the following day shift. Results 
from absence and output measures tend to conflict with the physiological 
evidence that less frequent changes are desirable. The field investigations 
do not suggest that any physiological adaptation which may occur prevents 
a progressive accumulation of ‘fatigue’ on the night shift. Over the rest 
days or week-end breaks most night shift workers tend to revert to normal 
habits of cating and sleeping and this is one factor which would interfere 
with adaptation to night work. 

The third study was concerned with shift starting and stopping times on 
three shift systems (Shepherd and Walker, 1956). The single shift absence 
of about 600 men in a large iron and steel works was tabulated. About helf 
the men worked on a continuous 21 shift cycle throughout the whole year. 
The other 300 men worked on a discontinuous 17 shift cycle. The starting 
and stopping times of the shifts were: 


Mornings - - 6am. to 2 p.m. 
Afternoons - - 2 p.m. to торт. 
Nights - - порт. to бат. 


On the 21 shift cycle the men worked seven shifts at a stretch followed 
by a rest break. On the 17 shift cycle the working periods were 6 morning 
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shifts, 5 afternoon shifts and 6 night shifts, so that the risk of absence on 
the afternoon shift is less than the other two. 

Fig. 2 shows the proportion of single shift absences on the morning, 
afternoon and night shifts and the proportions for absence without permis- 
sion or casual absence, and absence with permission or leave separately. On 
both shift systems about 65 per cent of single shift absence occurred on 
the morning shift, 18 to 19 per cent on the night shift and 15 to 17 per cent 
on the afternoon shift. When the single shift absence was subdivided about 
three-quarters of the single shift casual absence occurred on the morning 
shift but leave was spread more evenly over the three shifts. 


FIG. 2: THE PROPORTION OF SINGLE SHIFT ABSENCE ON THE MORNING, 
AFTERNOON AND NIGHT SHIFTS 
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Before interpreting these figures it was necessary to test a number of 
ossibilities. The high casual absence on the morning shift could have 
een due to a large amount of absence on Saturday morning. When single 
shift absence on different days of the week was compa ere n more 
Saturday-morning absence; about 5 per cent. more tap t pe ch Or E 
other morning shifts. This was not sufficient to explain А e trend. The 
casual absence on mornings could also have been due to a BARST bad 
attenders’—who had many absences. This, however, v pu gs for 
it was found that ‘good attenders’, that is to say ma e a e. y one or 
two absences in the year, still took three-quarters of this on the morning 


shift, t shift allowances were acting as an 


Finally, there was the possibility tha 


incentive to attend on the night shift. This was examined on the 21 shift 
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cycle. No shift allowances were paid on week-days, but at the week-end 
five shifts were paid at time and a quarter. When the numbers of absences 
on these shifts were compared with the average numbers on the appropriate 
week-day shift there was no evidence that the shift allowance affected 
absence. 

It was suggested that the interpretation of the high absence on the morn- 
ing shift would be found in the difference in distribution for leave and 
casual absence. The classification of absence is notoriously unreliable, but 
it seemed reasonable to assume that a day's leave is usually planned and 
permission sought and granted before the leave is taken. In this sense 
leave may be thought of as intentional or premeditated absence. Casual 
absence on the other hand is often unpremeditated and it was suggested 
that the high casual absence on the morning shift was largely of this nature. 
On the morning shift some men probably overslept, possibly when they were 
off colour. To arrive at 6 a.m. nearly all of them would need to get up at 
5 a.m. or carlier. It was, also, only during the week on mornings that they 
had a full evening free for social engagements. On the afternoon shift they 
leave work at 10 p.m. and on the night shift they start at 10 p.m. It 
seemed that the absence on the morning shift was due to the early morn- 
ing start and this might be considered when arranging the starting and 
stopping times on three shift systems. Shift hours may be from 7 a.m. to 
3 p-m., 3 p.m. to r1 p.m. and 11 p.m. to 7 a.m., or if transport is difficult 
at II p.m., it is possible to make the night shift half an hour or an hour 
longer and reduce the length of the other shifts. More research is required 
to find out if a rearrangement of hours would reduce the absence on the 
morning shift or distribute it more evenly over the shifts. 


No attempt has been made, in this paper, to describe the social conse- 
quences of night work or the effects оп domestic life, but, as has been 
shown by Banks (1956) and Brown (1959), these would have to be taken 
into account in arriving at conclusions. It must, also, be noted that the 
objective measures recorded in the field studies are only indirectly 
related to the effects of night work. There are a great many factors affect- 
ing output, absence or other objective measures which have no connection 
with shift work. It would only be if shift work had some marked effect, 
for example, on health that it would be strongly reflected in the sickness 
absence rate, and for those workers who remain on shift work this is not 
the case. 

On three shift systems the alternation of shifts generally takes place 
weckly, although there are isolated instances of unusual systems such as the 
16 hour shift. There are many disadvantages in a three shift system with 
a weekly change, both of a social nature and the necessity of adapting to 
three routines, but there seems to be less opportunity of lengthening the 
shift cycle than on the alternating day and night shift. However there cou 
be some flexibility in arranging the starting and stopping times wu 
would repay investigation rather than allowing the times to be determine 
by custom and habit. 
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On alternate day and night shifts no firm conclusi g 
optimum arrangement of the shift cycle, from the ork Gh pero 
described. Teleky (1943) in his review of the physiological effects of night 
work recommends, tentatively, that a monthly changeover is to be preferred 
The Health of Munition Workers Committee (1918) also point, cautiously, 
to the desirability of a long period on nights. Wyatt "^ Marriott (т y 
suggest, as a compromise, that a fortnightly change is probably best ane 
day and night shift. Vernon (1940) does not make a recommendation but 
points out the difficulty which the night worker has in adapting his habits 
because sleep during the day is often disturbed and the reversion to a day- 
time routine at the week-end break interrupts the processes of adaptation 
He suggests that when the “workers change shifts at weekly intervals any 
extra fatigue experienced from the weck of night work is recovered from 
during the course of the subsequent day shift week". It may be that the 
physiological, psychological, social and domestic advantages and disadvan- 
tages are balanced on each shift cycle so that a weckly, or fortnightly or a 
monthly change are equally acceptable. This is an unsatisfactory conclusion 
which cannot be accepted until more information is available on the effect 
of shift work under modern conditions and with the present hours of work. 
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Nurses' Ratings of Patient Welfare as 
Criterion Measures in the Health Sciences 


By J. RICHARD SIMON 
(State University of Iowa) 


major obstacle to research in the health sciences has been the lack of 
B criterion measures. The problem is not one of disagree- 

ment as to what the criterion should be, because most authorities 
recognize that patient welfare is the most relevant criterion for evaluating 
changes in medical and nursing practice. However, patient welfare has 
been difficult to define and measure, and, therefore, few investigators have 
employed it as the criterion, 

This article describes four rating scales which were developed to measure 
different aspects of patient welfare. These rating scales were used as criterion 
measures in a series of experiments concerned with the relation between 
nursing activity and patient welfare.* Three major steps were involved in 
developing these rating scales. The first step "was to identify the major 
aspects, or dimensions, of patient welfare. The second step was to develop 
formal instruments to measure these different aspects of patient welfare. 
'The third step was to evaluate the instruments which were developed in 
terms of their reliability, their sensitivity, their ease of use, and their velitse 
to each other, as well аз to other indicants of the patient's condition. 


IDENTIFYING THE DIMENSIONS OF PATIENT WELFARE 

What is patient welfare? Essentially, this is the question which was posed 
to a group of medical and nursing authorities. This group consisted of 
physicians who were specialists in internal medicine, surgery, and urology 
and nurses who were engaged in teaching and administration. These 
authorities were asked to identify those physical and behavioral character- 
istics which reflected a patient's welfare. The characteristics of patient 
welfare which the authorities suggested were evaluated in terms of the 
following criteria : 

1. Did the authorities agree as to whether the characteristic was 

relevant to patient welfare? 
Could reliable measurements be made of the characteristic? 
Would data be readily obtainable? 
Would the data collected be suitable for statistical treatment? 
Would the characteristic be related to other aspects of patient 
welfare? j 
6. Might changes in nursing care affect the characteristic? 


cp sb 


*These experiments were conducted at University Hospitals, State University of Iowa. The 
study was supported by Research Grant GN-4786; National Institutes of Health; US. 
Public Health Service, and by the State University of Sowa. Principal Investigators were 
Myrtle E. Kitchell Aydelotte and Marie E. Tener. Project Director was Wellborn R. 
Hudson. The author was Associate Project Director. Nurse members of the research staff 
were: Sally Chastain, Jeanette Hoffman, Pearl Johnson, Jane Kroetsch, Marian Olson, 
June Rekward, Elizabeth Sprague, Frances Walker and Dolores Whitehead. 
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Among the physical and behavioral characteristics which were selected 
using the above criteria were the following: Mental Attitude, Mobili 
Physical Independence; and Skin Condition. The following sections a 
scribe the rating scales which were developed to measure these four dimen- 


sions of patient welfare. 
CONSTRUCTING FORMAL RATING SCALES 


The general procedure followed in constructing the rating scales involved 
(1) having a development committee prepare descriptive statements which 
represented different degrees of the characteristic to be measured, (2) havin 
an expert jury of nurses rank order these statements from ‘poor’ to RA 
(3) assigning to each statement а numerical weight based on the jury's 
, rankings, and (4) conducting preliminary trials during which nurses used 

the rating scales to describe the behavior or condition of their patients. The 
construction of each of the four rating scales will be described in more detail 


in the following sections. 


Mental Attitude 

Medical and nursing authorities agree that mental attitude, though 
difficult to define and measure objectively, is an important aspect of patient 
e. As used in this article, mental attitude refers to a patient's observ- 
nses to his environment and to his treatment. 


The Mental Attitude scale (see Figure т) consists of 17 words and phrases. 
By placing checks in the appropriate column, the nurse indicates whether 


or not each word or phrase is characteristic of a patient’s behavior during a 
given day. The patient’s total Mental Attitude score (which may range from 


4o to 65) is obtained by adding the numerical weights which correspond 
| to the descriptions which have been checked. Five of the 17 descriptions 
Y have a weight of 5, four have a weight of 4, five have a weight of 2, and 
" three have a weight of 1. When a description is marked as not characteristic 

of a patient, a neutral weight of 3 is assigned. 

The first step in constructing the Mental Attitude scale was to select 50 
words and phrases which described a patient’s mental attitude. These de- 
scriptions were typed one to a card and submitted to a jury of 29 registered 


nurses. The jury members were given the following instructions : 


“Patients on the ward behave in many ways which are frequently 
attitude. We are selecting words 


described as reflecting their mental [ 
f mental attitude. We would like 


and phrases which describe degrees o 
rds and then select the то which you 


you io read through the 50 card 1 

feel represent the best mental attitude and the 10 which represent the 

poorest attitude. Then pick the 10 cards showing next best attitude, 

and then 10 showing next worst attitude. You will end up with five 

piles of то cards each, ranging from best to worst attitude.” 

A tabulation of the jurors’ sortings indicated that on 27 of the 50 words 

or phrases there was genera agreement among the jurors as to the location 

* of the description along the mental attitude continuum; 7.e., over half of 
the jury placed the item at the same point along the five point scale. Each 


welfar 
able verbal and emotional respo: 
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of these 27 items was assigned a numerical weight from 5 (best mental 
attitude) to 1 (worst mental attitude), depending on the scale point which 
the majority of jurors assigned to the item. Because there was little agrec- 
ment on the remaining 23 items, they were eliminated from further con- 
sideration. 

The next step was to use the 27 item scale to collect a pair of ratings on 
each of 140 patients. Each patient was rated independently by two different 
nurses who had observed his behavior on that day. The nurses indicated 
whether each word and phrase was characteristic or not characteristic of 
each patient they observed. The purpose of this preliminary trial was (1) to 
determine for each item whether it would be used by the ward staff to 
describe a patient's behavior, and (2) to determine whether independent 
raters would agree on the description assigned a patient. 

From the data obtained, a discrimination index and a reliability index 
were computed for each of the 27 items.* The discrimination index indi- 
cated whether or not an item differentiated between patients. For maximum 
discrimination an item should be used about half of the time in character- 
izing a group of patients. The reliability index for an item indicated the 
extent to which independent raters agreed on the изе of the item to describe 
a ү ш The discrimination index and the reliability index were used to 
select 17 ‘best’ items for inclusion in the final scale. Items that did not 
contribute to discrimination between patients and items that raters could 
not agree on were eliminated. 

The next step was to estimate the reliability of this 17 item scale. The 
pairs of rating forms for each of the 140 patients were therefore rescored 
using only the 17 items. The between-rater agreement (гү) was .70 and the 
split half reliability (corrected by the Spearman-Brown Formula) was .95. 
These estimates of reliability were biased, however, since they were based 
on the same cases used to select the scale items. An unbiased estimate of 
between-rater agreement appears in Table т. 


At the same time that the 140 pairs of ratings were being collected, each 
rater was also asked to rank order, on the basis of ‘overall mental attitude’ 
all of the patients to whom she had assigned ratings. Each patient’s overall 
mental attitude ranking was compared with his rank as determined by his 
score on the Mental Attitude scale. Rank order correlations ranged from 
55 to .85 with „Зо being a typical value. This correlation suggests that the 
Mental Attitude scale does, in fact, measure what nurses have in mind when 
they refer to ‘mental attitude’. 


Mobility 
Because a patient’s mobility status is closely related to his physical con- 


dition and to his will to get well, mobility is one of the indicators often 
used to evaluate a patient’s progress. As used here, mobility refers to the 


*The discrimination index § = 4PQ where P = per cent of times the description is checked 
as characteristic of the patient and 0=100% —Р. The reliability index PQ — ez 
where e is the percent of times that independent raters disagree on their ф = anc 
judgments. 
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degree to which a patient has resumed the normal physical activities of 
sitting, standing and walking. 

Nineteen statements describing degrees of mobility were rank ordered 
by a jury of 20 nurses. А total value was computed for each statement by 
summing the rankings the jurors assigned to each statement. A numerical 
weight (from 1 to 16) was then assigned to each statement according to the 
total value of each statement. The total value of three of the statements was 
essentially the same as the value of three other statements; therefore, these 
statements were assigned the same weight. Figure 2 shows the 19 statements 
with the weights which were assigned to each. The nurse in charge of each 
shift simply checked the statement describing each patient's mobility attain- 
ment during that shift. 

Physical Independence ` 

The Physical Independence scale reflects the belief of medical and nursing 
authorities that: (I) a patient's dependence upon others is an important 
aspect of his welfare, and (2) the process of regaining physical independence 
might be hastened by increasing the amount and quality of nursing care. 
The Physical Independence scale (sce Fig. 3) consists of three groups of 
statements describing degrees to which the patient is dependent upon the 
nurse for his physical care. The nurse rates her patient by checking the 
appropriate descriptive statement under each of the three sections: Bathing, 
Nutrition, and Elimination. The different degrees of dependence in these 
three areas are each assigned numerical weights from 1 to 6 which reflect 


ih king assigned to the statements by a jury of nurses. A patient's 
Physical ToBepercdence score is the sum of the weights of the three state- 
ments checked, and it can range from a low of 3 to a high of 18. 


Skin С ondition ^ Р . Ies 
A patient's skin condition, aside from being a generally accepted indicant 


of his wellbeing, is thought to be especially sensitive to the amount and 
quality of nursing care which he receives. The Skin Condition scale (sce 
Fig. 4) consists of two parts. Part I is a list of statements describing various 


types of skin lesions. These statements were assigned numerical weights 
from 8 to о according to the way a jury of expert nurses ranked the serious- 
ness of the lesions described. Part II of the measure consists of five state- 


ments which describe different numbers and sizes of lesions. These. state- 
ments were assigned weights from 0 to 4. The standard for Чаш 
small, medium, and large-sized lesions was provided by. prn Ф ее 
cifcles with diameters of 34 in., Lin» and 114 їп, on the rating sheet. Part 
II of the measure also lists fou 


r body areas. For each body area the nurse 
chooses the statement from Par 


t I which best describes the skin condition 
of the area and then places the numerical value of this statement beside the 
ibes the size of 


i i ion. A score for each 
Statement in Part II which descr the lesion. A ca 
body area is ae by adding the value of the appropriate descriptive 


Statement to the weight of the statement describing the size of the EE 
he scores for each body area are added to obtain the patient's total 9x1 


Ondition score. 
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The following example will illustrate the scoring method. A patient has 
a large raw area in the gluteal folds from severe diarrhea, two small bruises 
on his left forearm from intravenous injections, and a light dry rash on one 
leg, cause unknown. The raw area in the gluteal folds is described by the 
statement in Part I as having a weight of (4). Therefore, the value of 4 would 
be recorded opposite the statement with a weight of (1) which describes 
the size of the lesion and in the column for the first body area, Back, 
Shoulders, and Hips. The score for the body ‘area is computed by adding 
the weights of the two statements (4-- 1 5). The score for the second body 
area, Arms and Hands, is 8, computed by adding 6 (bruises) and 2 (two small 
areas). The light rash results in a score of 11 (7-+4=11) for the third body 
area, Legs and Feet. Because the fourth body area is essentially normal, the 
score is 12 (84-4). The total Skin Condition score is the sum of the four 
area scores (5 +8 + 11 4- 12— 36). - 

EVALUATING THE MEASURES 

The usefulness of these rating scales as criterion measures in the health 
sciences depends upon their reliability, sensitivity, and ease of use, as well as 
upon their relations to each other and to other indices of the patient’s 
condition. 
Reliability 

Periodic tests were made to determine the between-rater agreement for 
each of the patient welfare measures. Reliability of the measures was esti- 
mated using r,, the intraclass correlation coefficient (Ebel, 1951). The 
correlations reported in Table т are conservative estimates of the reliability 
of the measures since the between-raters’ variance was not removed from the 
error term. The average reliability of each measure was computed by using 
the г to z transform and weighting each sample in terms of the degrees of 
freedom (Guilford, 1956). 
Sensitivity 

Sensitivity is an essential property of any measuring instrument. The 
sensitivity of the nurses’ rating scales refers to the ability of the measures: 
(1) to detect differences in welfare between patients, and (2) to detect changes 
in a patient’s welfare during his hospital stay. To build a completely con- 
clusive case for the sensitivity of the nurses’ rating scales would require the 
comparison of each scale with a generally accepted standard instrument of 
known sensitivity. Unfortunately, no such standard exists. Therefore the 
following evidence for the sensitivity of the rating scales is necessarily 
indirect. | 

Measures detect differences between individual patients. 'The fact that the 
measures are reliable can be interpreted as evidence of their sensitivity. The 
reliability studies summarized in Table r indicate relatively good agree- 
ment between independent raters on the ratings which they assigned to 
large, unselected groups of patients. This means that the measures were 
sensitive enough to enable raters to make consistent discriminations between 
individual patients. ` 

Measures detect differences between groups of patients. Additional evi- 
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dence for sensitivity is provided by the fact that the measures detected 
significant differences between groups of patients who were assigned to 
different levels on the basis of their age and a physician's evaluation of their 
general condition. These differences between levels would be predicted on 
the basis of the significant correlations between each of the nurses’ rating 
scales and the physician’s evaluation of general condition (see Table 3). 

Measures detect chan ges in groups of patients during their hospital Stay. 
Another way of demonstrating the sensitivity of the nurses’ rating scales 
is to show that they detect changes in a group of patients during their stay 
in the hospital. It was assumed that the welfare of most patients improves 
over the course of their hospital stay. If this assumption is correct, and if 
the rating scales are sensitive to change, then there should be a difference 
between the mean patient welfare score based on the first half of a group’s 
hospital stay and the mean score based on the second half of their stay. 

The patient welfare scores of six independent groups of patients were 
analyzed. The total hospital stay of each patient was divided in half, and 
a mean score was computed for each half. From these scores, means for the 
first and second half of a group’s stay were computed. These means were 
compared using the t test for related measures. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of these tests. Each measure detected a 
significant difference between the first and the second half means in at least 
one of the groups tested. Differences tended to occur more frequently with 
groups of medical patients than with groups of urological patients. This is 
probably because most urological patients had operations during their hos- 
pital stay. For some time following surgery, а patient's Mobility and 
Physical Independence ratings аге usually lower than his ratings before sur- 
gery. If ina given group of patients there were several for whom the second 
half of their stay was post-operative, we would no longer expect that the 
group mean for the second half of the hospital stay would be higher than 
the group mean for the first half, 

The fact that differences between the first and the second half means 
were not always significant might be caused by factors other than the 
presence of post-operative patients in the group. For example, ассо 
to the physician's evaluation, the general condition of over e of the 
patients did not change from admission to discharge and, indeed, the con- 
dition of a few patients worsened. Therefore, it may be that, qa the lE 
certain groups of patients did not improve over the course of their hospita 
ees 8 B ара les, for at least some 
To summarize, then, all of the nurses’ rating he tet nd second DNO 
groups of patients, detected differences between the first anc ен; 
of the patients’ stay. This indicates that the measures are ree wise E 
The fact that for many groups the measures indicated no change in г 
condition of the group is not necessarily damaging to the re 
ment. It is probable that, in'these groups, either the patients ll qe E 2 Р , 
or the improvement of some patients in the group was cancelled out by 


Increasing illness of others. 
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Distribution of Scores 

The sensitivity of a rating scale is a function of the range of scores 
obtained as well as the shape of the distribution. Obviously a scale consist- 
ing of a very limited number of steps does not permit fine differentiation 
between patients. Similarly, any extreme bunching of scores at one or two 
points along the scale tends to restrict the sensitivity of the measure. 

Figures 5, 6, 7 and 8 show the distribution of ratings obtained on the 
four nurses’ rating scales.* The top graph in each figure is based on ratings 
collected on the Medical Service while the bottom graph is based on ratings 
collected on the Urological Service. The shapes of the distributions from these 
two services are very similar. The distribution of Mental Attitude ratings 
(Fig. 5) is characterized by a marked negative skew; i.e., most of the ratings 
assigned are at the high end of the scale. Also, the effective length of the 
scale is considerably less than the possible range of 25 points. The distribu- 
tion of Mobility ratings (Fig. 6) tends to be U-shaped; i.e. patients tended 
to be either confined to bed or up ad lib. The 32 point range of the Mobility 
scale results from adding ratings for the 7-3 and the 3-11 shift. Ratings 
on the Physical Independence scale (Fig. 7) are distributed over a 16 point 
range, and, like the Mental Attitude ratings, they tend to fall at the high 
end of the scale. The Skin Condition ratings (Fig. 8) are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among the 15 top scale points. Ratings below about 30 are very 
infrequent. 
Ease of Use 


' Ап important characteristic of a good criterion measure is its ease of use; 
i.e., the judgment called for should be as simple as possible and should 
make minimum demands on the rater's time. Considerable care was taken 
when constructing cach rating scale to employ short simple descriptions 
which the rater could easily match to the patient's behavior or condition. 
Experience with the Mobility scale, for example, indicated that the nurse 
in charge of a ward could rate 25 to 3o patients in a few minutes. The 
Mental Attitude and Physical Independence ratings were also so straight- 
forward that student nurses and subsidiary personnel as well as graduate 
nurses made reliable ratings after only a brief orientation to the scales. The 
Skin Condition ratings, however, had to be made by specially trained expert 
nurses rather than by regular members of the ward staff. The low reliability 
of Skin Condition ratings made by regular staff nurses appeared to be due 
to the inherent complexity of the judgments required rather than to any 
shortcoming of the rating scale itself. 5 


Intercorrelations 


Table 3 shows the intercorrelations between the four rating scales. 
Table 3 also shows the relations between these scales and two other indices: 
the patient's age and a physician's evaluation of his general condition. Agc 


is an objective index which might be expected to correlate with measures 


*Note that the graphs represent the relative frequency of ratings at the various steps along 


each scale and not the distribution of patient scores (which were computed by averaging 
all ratings assigned to a patient). 
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of patient welfare. The physician's rating, on the other hand, is the most 
widely accepted criterion of patient welfare. The top correlation in each 
cell is based on scores of 154 female medical patients, whereas the bottom 
correlation in each cell is based on scores of 96 male urological patients. A 
patient's score on each of the four nurses’ rating scales was the average of 
the ratings assigned during his hospital stay. Patients were rated daily on 
the Mental Attitude, Mobility, and Physical Independence scales, whereas 
Skin Condition ratings were made every other day. Only patients who were 
hospitalized for a minimum of four days were included when computing 
the intercorrelations. 

The General Condition rating was made by the resident physician soon 
after the patient was admitted to the hospital. The following rating scale 
(weights shown in parentheses) was used: very good (6), good (5), fair (3), 
(poor 2), moribund (т). The weights assigned to the descriptions reflect 
the judgment of the physicians that the step between fair and good general 
condition is larger than the other steps along the scale. 

Table 3 shows that there is a significant positive correlation between all 
four of the nurses' rating scales. Table 3 also indicates that there is a signi- 


‚ ficant relationship between each of these scales and the physician's evaluation 


of the patient's general condition. These intercorrelations suggest that the 
nurses’ rating scales are measuring different yet related aspects of patient 
welfare. The correlation between age and the other measures is significant 
for the sample of medical patients but is not significant for the urological 
patients. This result may be related to the more advanced age of the 
urological patients (mean age of 66.6 vs 58.6 for the medical patients), 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


This article describes four rating scales which were used as criteria in a 
series of nursing research studies. The scales measure the following aspects 
of patient welfare: Mental Attitude, Mobility, Physical Independence, and 
Skin Condition. The development and use of these scales are discussed, and 
data are presented concerning their reliability and sensitivity. Each scale 
correlates significantly with the most widely accepted criterion of patient 
welfare, a physician’s evaluation of the patient’s general condition. Inter- 
correlations between the four rating scales suggest that they measure different 
yet related aspects of patient welfare. Data are interpreted to indicate that 
nurses’ ratings of patient welfare can provide reliable, sensitive, and easy-to- 
use criteria for appraising the effect on the patient of various types of 


medical or nursing care. 
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FIG. 5: DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON THE MENTAL ATTITUDE SCALE 


FIG. Ó: DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON THE MOBILITY SCALE 
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FIG. 7: DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON THE PHYSICAL INDEPENDENCE SCALE 


FIG. 8: DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON THE SKIN CONDITION SCALE 
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TABLE I: 


BETWEEN-RATER AGREEMENT FOR THE PATIENT WELFARE MEASURES 
RELIABILITY ESTIMATED USING THE INTRACLASS CORRELATION COEFFICIENT (гу) 


NUMBER 

MEASURE OF PAIRS T£ 

Mental Attitude xs © 85 Л3 
Mobility $a ve ES 113 87 
Physical Independence .. 114 .86 
Skin Condition " » 58 74 


TABLE 2: COMPARISON OF MEAN PATIENT WELFARE SCORES FOR THE FIRST 


AND SECOND HALF OF PATIENTS' HOSPITAL STAY 


MEASURE 


GROUP а 


SECOND HALF 


Mental 
Attitude 


Mobility 


Physical 
Independence 


Skin 
Condition 


Medicine 
Medicine 
Medicine 
Medicine 
rology 
Urology 


Medicine 
Medicine 
Medicinc 
Tusicine 
rology 
Urology 


Medicine 
Medicine 
Medicine 
Medicine 
Urology 
Urology 


Medicine 
Medicine 
Medicine 
даеце 
rolo, 
201057 


а The Ns for the six groups іп the order in which they are listed are 44, 35, 38, 37, 49 and 47. 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 3: PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES 


OF PATIENT WELFARE? 


Mental Attitude 


Physical Independence 


Skin Condition . . 


Physician's Evaluation of 
General Condition .. 


MENTAL PHYSICAL 
AGE ATTITUDE MOBILITY INDEPENDENCE 
Eolo gd 
—37* 
03 
|__| 
—.34* 56* | 
19 E 
—— 
—.34* ла E: rid 
04 166* :78* 
—.21* .40* 46* .48* 
12 :58* :55* 70% 
|__| 
—29* .42* 50* .54* 
01 32* 45% 49+ 


a The top figure in each cell is based on 154 female medical 


male urological patients. 
« Significant at .01 level. 
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FIG. I: MENTAL ATTITUDE RATING SCALE 


(Numerical weights shown in parentheses did not appear on rating.scale) td 
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FIG. 2: MOBILITY RATING SCALE 
(Numerical weights shown in parentheses did not appear on rating scale) 
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Dangled 1 or 2 times with help ж» (3) 
Dangled 3 or more times with help .. (4) 
Lifted into chair 1 or 2 times. . Sn (5) 
Dangled 1 or 2 times without help .. (5) 
Lifted into chair 3 ог more times .. (6) 
Dangled 3 or more times without help (6) 
„Assisted to chair 1 or 2 times.. ШО) 
Assisted to chair З or more times .. (8) 


Up in chair without help 1 or 2 times (9 
Ambulated with help 1 or 2 times .. (10) 
Upinchair3ormoretimeswithouthelp (10) 
Bedrestwith BRPorpatientsuptoBRonly (11) 


DESCRIPTION OF PATIENT CHARACTERISTIC | NOT CHARACTERISTIC 
Friendly (4) (3) 
Considerate (4) (3) 
Interested in appearance .. (5) (3) 
Understanding — .. [ (5 (3) 

Irritable .. I (2) (3) F 
Quarrelsome a) Г (3) 
Fussy (2) 3; 
Despondent P а) > 
Helpful to patients (5) TEN 
pee awe 
Co-operative (5) (3) 
Apathetic Q ШЕОЛ | 
Appreciative (4) (3) 
Demanding. . (2) (3) 
Agreeable (4) (3) 
Cheerful (5) (3) = 
(2) (3) 
(2) (3) 
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Ambulated with help 3 or more times (12) 


Ambulated without help 1 or 2 times .. (13) 
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Ambulated without help 3 or more times (14) 
Up ad lib part of the day S a 105) 


Up ad lib most of the day (16) 
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PART I 


Color and continuity of skin normal 
massage or periodic relief of pressure, such as; turning, 


FIG. 3: PHYSICAL INDEPENDENCE RATING SCALE 
(Numerical weights shown in parentheses did not appear on rating scale) 


Ward. 


Bathes without help in bathroom 


(5) Bathes without help in bed or at bedside 
(4)  Bathes with help in bathroom 
С (B) Рагіа bath in bed or at bedside by self 
70у Bathes only face and/or hands 
7 (0) — Needs complete bed bath 


IL NUTRITION (If NPO for test or pre-op, check category patient 
would be in if he was not NPO) 


(6) Feeds self 
(5) Needs help with Positioning of tray 
(4) Needs help with preparation of food 
7G) — Needs to be partially fed 
ey Needs to be fed 


а) Unable to cat or refuses to cat 


III. ELIMINATION 
(6) To bathroom without help 


(5) To bathroom with help 
(4) Uses bedpan or urinal in bed or chair without help 


(3) Uses bedpan or urinal in bed or chair with help 


(2) Incontinent of urine or feces—includes catheter or colostomy 


a) Incontinent of both urine and feces—includes catheter 
and/or colostomy 
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FIG. 4: SKIN CONDITION RATING SCALE 
(Numerical weights shown in parentheses did not appear on rating scale) 
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sponge rubber pad, or donuts. 


3 or pink to blue discoloration which disappears with (8) 


Dry scaly skin or mild rashes that have not broken or sloughed. (7) 


АП bruised or hardened areas resulting from shots ог other cau: 
processes and pressure, or reddened to broken areas on elbow. 
other than pressure (і.е. sheet burns). 

Pink to blue discoloration which does not disappear with massage or periodic relief of 
pressure and more severe rashes that are reddened but not sloughing. 

Skin surface blistered or broken with no subcutaneous or muscle tissue involvement. 


ses excluding inflammatory 
s only as a result of causes 


Hardened or softened (mushy) area beneath the skin; skin surface either unbroken or 
blistered with red to blue discoloretion resulting from pressure or inflammatory process. 
Skin broken; opening deep enough to involve subcutaneous tissue. 

Skin broken; opening deep enough to involve muscle tissue. 


Skin broken; opening deep enough to involve the bonc. 


PART II BACK, 
SHOULDERS, ARMS AND LEGS AND 
NUMBER AND SIZE OF LESIONS AND HIPS HANDS FEET 


CHEST, 
ABDOMEN, 
HEAD AND NECK 


Normal skin, dry scaly skin, and (4) 
unbroken rashes 


One small area a (3) 
medium area b 


Two or more medium areas or one (1) 


Two or more small areas or one (2) 
large area с 


Two or more large areas or its (0) 
equivalent in a single area 


Total Skin Condition Score ... 


a, b, c: Three circles, diameters 2, 1 and 12 inches, were printed on the form to guide the rater in judging 
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small, medium and large lesions. 
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Psychopathology and Occupation 


Part 1, Economic Insecurity * 


By STANLEY A. LEAVY and 
LAWRENCE ZELIC FREEDMAN 


(Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California, 
and Department of Psychiatry, Yale Medical School, New Haven, Connecticut) 


I: INTRODUCTION 


OMMON SENSE and popular observation have often tended to 

attribute emotional disturbance to economic hardships or domestic 

troubles of one kind or another. The layman is perplexed when an 
individual whose home life is considered exemplary and who has undergone 
no economic hardship is said to have had a nervous breakdown. The 
common idea behind this originates in the nearly universal experience of 
"worry" about money—or about illness or discord in the family. Since 
worry is disturbing and has such evident causes, the belief is easily derived 
that a great deal of worry over some real disorder in the affairs of the indi- 
vidual must be the “cause” of his breakdown. Parallel to this is the popular 
disposition to consider various character traits as derived from persistently 
unfavourable economic conditions. Thus miserliness is often ascribed to 
persistent hardship in early life, or an individual's selfishness to the excessive 
lavishness of his wealthy parents. 

The life histories of patients have provided us with extensive data which 
tend to alter the picture. When studied retrospectively, the course of indi- 
vidual development reveals experiences which anticipate the illness. Further- 
more such longitudinal case histories reveal that many determinants exist 
rather than single causes. This is true not only of acute neuroses but also 
of the character disorders. А : 

Generally, when the psychiatrist ventures into studying the коо 
and social lives of his patients it is in order to increase his understanding É 
their illness. Emotional illness is all-pervasive in the lives о чо босу 
suffer it. Economic activity of one kind or another а шаңк о 
in the society, whether or not he is directly MEE id h = sR m 
has been subjected to economic influences. “a d i an TEA neglect 
economic life of his family, including шшш nim roms 
Adults engage in the economic activites о Б ia and in competition with 
in the effort to maintain a secure economic sta 


others. кы | e j 
iatrist 1 uire how economic activities an 

The psychiatrist is prompted to ing y omic 

шопо зова is have interacted or Ье pin in anyone Who 

comes to him for help. The question may be looked z tom бо ыр 

How do the activities and changes of economic life affect the developmen 
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of emotional illness or health, and how do emotional illness or health affect 
economic life? It is through the focusing lens of illness that all the psychia- 
trist's observations on these questions must be made. Illness is what brings 
his patients to him, and illness is what he is trained to treat. Through the 
study of illness he may be able to make observations which are applicable 
outside the range of the pathological. 

The illnesses and adsint ene of the emotional life from which 
people suffer have in recent years been studied from many points of view. 
Of these approaches the most instructive, and the one which has revolu- 
tionized the entire field, has been the investigation of the origins and 
development of these disturbances during the early years of life. This 
psycho-analytical investigation, which has invigorated the study of emo- 
tional disturbances, has been principally concerned with the emotional 
relationships in childhood with the principal persons of the family. 

Apart from constitutional factors, early identifications, fantasies, disap- 
pointments, deprivations and indulgences, and the protective mechanisms 
developed in response to them, have come to be recognized as the primary 
forces which determine the tendencies that may lead to later illness. The 
experiences of the expanding environment of the child, and all the experi- 
ences of the life of the adult, including economic experiences, are of im- 
portance in that they adhere to, complicate, and sometimes enormously 
modify the tendencies earlier determined. Yet even these later experiences 
are construed with reference to the interactions of the individual with new 
human figures "upon whom are projected the mental residues of early 
family life. 

It seems a long leap from this study of the buried past of the individual 
to ап attempt to understand what part in the formation of his emotional 
disturbances is played by the conduct of his economic life. Our special 
interest in the lives of our patients within their families has sometimes 
deterred us from investigating the external environment in which their 
economic life is largely engaged. The unhealthy tendencies which culminate 
in psychoneurosis are often isolated conceptually from the specific social 
and cultural contexts in which they actually occur. Psychiatrists see these 
tendencies at work in patients of all social classes and at all economic levels, 
however different the situations of individual patients may be. 

Emotional illness can thus be understood in proportion to the thorough- 
ness with which the individual’s life is known. Disturbing events of tis 
present life may cause emotional illness when there is a predisposition 
which derives from earlier events in his life. Some situations of stress may 
be beyond the mastery of anyone. In the face of some disturbing events the 
individual is not psychically prepared to operate efficiently, at his most 
mature level, and must therefore grapple with these experiences with inade- 
quate instruments. He is forced to retreat to attitudes which were more 
appropriate in dealing with the less complex situations of an earlier period 
of his life. This retreat, or regression, revives in the individual the residues 
of painful experiences of the past. The less appropriate his means О 
handling the new situations, the more menacing the situation becomes. What 
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are some of the determinants of this phenomenon? 

We do not know with certainty what influences of early childhood are spe- 
cifically likely to lead to later emotional illness,* but we do know that these 
are connected with the relative weakness of the organization of the person- 
ality in childhood. Elementary instinctive drives seeking discharge are not 
subjected to the controls appropriate to the mature person; unfavourable 
environmental circumstances, unduly repressive or unduly stimulating, dis- 
tort the development of these controls. A child of at least average intensity 
of aggressive drive is, for example, subjected to bodily punishment when- 
ever the drive is manifested. Another is denied adequate attention and 
affection. A third is overly protected or overly indulged so that there is not 
sufficient training in withstanding temporary frustrations. The preservation 
of security and the limitation of anxiety, in such situations of emotional 
danger, determine the formation of inner trends which are the forerunners 
of obsessions, compulsions, hysterical reactions, and other symptoms of 
neurosis, as well as the inflexible character patterns that are recognizable as 
abnormal and yet are not distinguished by neurotic symptoms. 

Most of these adverse circumstances of childhood take place within the 
little society of the family. The world outside is known primarily ee 
the medium of the family. It is especially of importance to us that via the 
family are also transmitted the social values that are integrated into the life 
of the individual child as part of one of the elementary systems of his per- 
sonality—the system of sanctions and restrictions known as the superego. 
Economic attitudes are among the values taken in by the developing child, 
and these attitudes as well as the adaptive capacities in general are subjected 
to such influences as, for example, the impact of the experience of poverty. 

The means whereby the values of the society become part of the individual 
were studied by Durkheim (т) who attempted to account for the apparent 
conflict between individual desires and social restrictions, and how it was 
resolved. He came to the conclusion. that the restrictions were themselves 
internalized and became part of the individual. In his study of suicide he 
showed how an important element in this form of aberrant p was 
the inner confusion created by the discrepancy between iy € society 
offered the individual as expectation and what it permitted him to са 
What the society expects of the individual and what it Hr m s 

lue judgements which, as Freud formulated the 


to expect to attain are va у r 
оа psychologically, become part of his mental structure in the course 


the external reality is not impaired as d pd hit feelings and his behavior, is disturbed. 


experience. In addition we are safest e 
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of his development. They have therefore the feeling of transcendence which 
adheres to value judgments, having become fused carly in the learning pro- 
cess with the parental authority that is represented within the self as the 
superego. In less theoretical language, we know at how early an age the 
growing child in our culture has to learn the obligatory nature of produc- 
tive effort, and how this is added to the earlier obligations he has learned 
in his relationships with his parents. 


The family may also itself be modified by changes in its economic situa- 
tion, and thereby disturb the balance of the early environment. This may 
occur directly, through actual poverty, or indirectly, through the distur- 
bance to family relations which economic changes tend to provoke. Scat- 
tered through our case histories were many examples of these disturbances. 
Sometimes actually there had been some deprivation of economic necessities 
in childhood; more often there was crowding of living conditions, a depri- 
vation of the attention of parents because of the protracted working hours, 
functional loss of the mother from the home when she had to work. These 
patients had not experienced normal family life as it is conventionally pic- 
tured, and in their cases poverty was responsible. 


When we turn now to the life of the adult, after this summar y recapitu- 
lation of his development, we see how his early experiences may have 
prepared him to be sensitive to the fluctuations of economic life. The ability 
of any individual to master situations is limited. Persons with specific limi- 
tations growing out of their early life are endangered by relatively minor 
stresses. Inability to master the situation, not to feel one’s self to be in 
command of one’s fate, not to be able to control it by forming some accept- 
able mental image of what is to come, is likely to arouse a feeling of anxiety 
or depression and, yet more significantly, to cause maladaptive behavior. 
The individual failing to cope with his problem at the highest state of his 
maturity attempts to deal with it with more primitive devices. The regression 
in turn may be the source of further symptomatic experiences. 

Such behaviour might be, for example, the return of a hitherto indepen- 
dent person to the home of his parents. Economic depression and unem- 
ployment precipitated such experiences in the lives of many people, resulting 
both in the loss of their independent arrangements for living and in the 
crowding of sometimes uncongenial relatives. We must distinguish in such 
cases between a regressive return of this kind and one which is primarily 
prompted by necessity—a discrimination at times hard to make. A situation 
may provoke such a return in a person who would ultimately Ье able to 
master it, who is not overcome emotionally but is making a strategic retreat. 
Another person may return to the parental home because he feels unable 
to deal with what has happened to him. He needs something of the same 
kind of emotional support that he needed in childhood, and looks for it 
from his parents, probably without full awareness of what he is doing. 
Once gratified in this need, however, he is reduced to an infantile status 
that is not acceptable, and he may become sick. This is only one example 
of how a situation in external life may precipitate neurotic experience and 
behaviour. 


ЫЗ 
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We may ask, to restate our problem, whether experiences related to 
getting a living have a determinative effect in the appearance of neurotic 
symptoms. We may also ask whether neurotic people show their neurotic 
symptoms in specific ways in their economic life. These primary questions 
lie behind the study which follows. They are pursued in greater detail with 
regard to various subdivisions of what we have defined as economic life, 
and particularly into the problems of competition and prestige, of insecurity 
and of work—all in relation to their causal significance in neurosis and of 
their functions as theaters for the enacting of neurotic behaviour. 


II: METHOD OF STUDY 
Our clinical material consisted in the first place of five hundred case 
records of psychoneurotic patients. All of these patients had been treated 
during the period between 1946 and 1951. We consider these dates of some 
importance in that they include a period of high employment and relative 
prosperity following the close of World War II and including the years of 
mounting war production that followed. All but a few of the patients came 
from the city of New Haven or the surrounding area. They can be con- 
sidered representative, at least of this section of eastern United States, 
although no doubt some of the sociological generalizations made about them 
are referable to a larger area. They also include a wide scope of vocations— 
factory workers, managerial employees of various levels, administrators, and 
professional workers, as well as housewives. Their background was almost 
exclusively urban. : орч | 
Approximately half of these patients were hospitalized for periods of 
varying lengths in the Yale Psychiatric Clinic; the other half were seen as 
outpatients of the Psychiatric Dispensary of the Grace-New Haven Com- 
munity Hospital. Their case records, selected successively, omitting all 
psychotic and organically ill patients, were abstracted with regard to 
relevant economic factors. To do this a preliminary screening quen 
was devised to sift out of the case records whatever data might be em 
to economic life. The screening questionnaire included about two hun Je 
uestions and was therefore sufficiently comprehensive to агар 4 Гү 
positive findings in almost all of the case records. We а not 2 a 
kind of economic reference appropriate to шша] ce cation. А д ш 
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may at times have neglected to elicit or to report data of economic interest. 

The histories must also vary greatly in validity, since they varied in length, 
from one or two interviews to large volumes of interviews. The most valu- 
able from our point of view generally were the latter, since we could assume 
them to be more thorough reports of what had actually happened to the 
patients. 

When abstracts of economic data were made from the original charts, 
we undertook early in our study a check on our own reliability by making 
comparisons of the findings we obtained separately. These abstracts were 
themselves reviewed and classified in three groups according to the apparent 
significance of the economic data ascertained. Some of the histories lacked 
any reference to economic factors; ten per cent gave on initial inspection 
the promise of highly significant associations between the neuroses апа the 
economic experience of the patients; the large majority contained only 
sporadic references to economic matters, some of which were nevertheless 
of considerable interest to us and are referred to in pertinent parts of our 
discussion below. The “positive” ten per cent were subjected to the most 
thorough scrutiny of all, the case histories being perused in detail by us, in 
order to realize within the total context of the case history the responses 
of the individual patients to economic life. 

As a further source of empirical data and also as a criterion of what we 
might consider significant in the clinic case records, we had access to the 
records of our private cases. These, since they were directly observed, did 
not present the limitation of the other records.* 

We had equal samples of hospitalized and clinic patients in our five 
hundred odis The most striking differentiation between these two 
groups of patients is the economic one. The clinic patients are a selected 
group, excluding all those who would be able to pay the customary fees 
for private outpatient treatment. Conversely, the patients who were treated 
in the hospital as inpatients, sometimes for long periods, had to be in a 
financial position to pay the high cost of inpatient care. Since we excluded 
purposely the psychotic patients from both groups, our hospitalized patients 
suffered illnesses of nature and severity comparable with those of the out- 
patients. It is true that they had to be hospitalized in some instances because 
of such grave symptoms as uncontrollable alcoholism, attempts at or threats 
of suicide, or anxiety reaching the point of panic. 

ПІ: ECONOMIC INSECURITY 

The question was asked to what extent our patients’ early experience of 
poverty, and the hazards of employment and fluctuations of income which 
they later experienced, may have affected their emotional lives. 

Although the destructive effect of poverty in early life is readily recog- 
nizable and has been the subject of much discussion, there have been few 
psychological studies made of it. Plant (2) in his experience in the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic observed that children in families who lived at lower 
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economic levels were emotionally unstable. Such emotional states were 
clearly affected by other conditions than the economic environment, but 
Plant described in detail character traits which he connected with economic 
situations. An interesting hypothesis of this study is the effect of crowding, 
because of poverty, on the formation of ideals. Under conditions of crowd- 
ing, the valuable “illusions” which children ordinarily form about signi- 
ficant persons cannot develop or are soon dispelled. These children “know 
better” than to believe that any person with whom they are acquainted 
can be a hero to them. Only the relatively abstract heroes of sport and enter- 
tainment are not deprived of ideal qualities. н 
The other related problem is whether insecurity in adult life, in the form 
of chronic poverty and deprivation, would be a significant determinant of 
emotional disorders. On this a great deal has been written which we can 
only summarise briefly here. The principal statistical studies of the corre- 
lation between mental illness and economic factors are concerned with the 
effect of long-term poverty. Lemkau (3), studying an urban district in 1940, 
investigated the incidence of neurosis in a district of Baltimore where the 
average economic status was less favourable than that of the general urban 
population. There appeared to be a significant difference in the incidence 
of diagnosible neurosis among people in this urban group. That is, the 
incidence of neurosis was twice as great for persons on relief as for those 
who had an income of two thousand dollars and over. Lemkau and his 
colleagues said that no support was given by their findings to the widely 
held belief that those who were better off economically constitute the 
majority of the sufferers from neurosis. From their findings, on the con- 
trary, it seemed that both psychoses and neuroses were more prevalent in the 
lowest social and economic class of the population. ] 4 
'The ecological studies of Faris and Dunham (4), which were entirely 
concerned with the psychoses, make correlations between the incidence of 
certain types of mental illness and the economic conditions E the life of 
the patients. Their studies are based upon the үзе E, ч the i aci 
residence among parts of the city of Chicago. They note £ ld шше 
distribution of the types of psychotic illness in the ud E izop dee 
from communities where the rental was considerably lower t an in 
ше " 1 ic d sives** came. Their conclusion 
the communities from which manic depres а: ое 
was that social and economic hd are Шор signiacant in the schizo- 
з : : ергеѕѕіуе. 
phrenic psychosis than We ia ae the en EN iem e 
The DOSE есеп caen ср mic level was carried out at Yale Univer- 
psychiatric illness and socio-econo Mae АДда а 
h ; i of both psychiatrists an ntists (5). 
sity, with the participation of- ial level and the incidere 
They report a striking correlation between social 1 * 
уелер : : as тапу patients-in the lowest or 
of schizophrenia. About nine times А uld be expected if th; 
“class five” level suffer from schizophrenia as wo P 18 
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illness occurred equally distributed throughout the social organization. 
While they were unable to demonstrate such a correlation in the wider 
area of the neuroses, they made the highly significant observation that 
almost never did this most deprived group obtain private or public psychia- 
tric treatment for neurotic maladjustments. While these observations are 
not parallel to those which we have attempted to make, nevertheless these 
preliminary findings point toward the establishment of highly relevant 
connections between the incidence of economic and social factors and 
psychological disabilities in the more intensive studies which the Yale unit 
1s now carrying on. 


Atthis point we may cite as an example of the influence of long- 
continued poverty and insecurity the case of a young man, D., who had 
withdrawn from association with his friends into a life of almost total 
isolation because of his shame and guilt at not having a job during a period 
of full employment. The neurotic cause of his inability to work lay in the 
intense anxiety which he experienced in looking for work, when fears of 
being rejected and humiliated were paramount. In the background was a 
lifetime of economic insecurity. The most serious episode occured during 
the economic depression when D. was in his early adolescence and his 
father was bankrupt. His father had been the least successful member of 
his own family and for this was derided by the boy's mother. Deeply 
attached as he was to his mother, he was unable to find any community of 
interest or understanding with his unsuccessful, disappointed father. 
Although there was no frank deprivation of the necessities of life, D. did 
not get many of the things which his friends had. Characteristically, he 
responded to this deprivation with the reactive attitude that they were prob- 
ably not worth having anyhow, and in addition, that he, at least, was not 
worthy of having them. It is difficult, if not impossible, to separate the 
factors making for economic insecurity from those that produced the un- 
happy tensions of the family. We cannot find within the economic situation 
alone the determinants of the withdrawal from economic life that charac- 
terized this boy’s neurosis. Conversely, we cannot abstract the deeper 
dynamic determinants of this illness from the economic insecurity in which 
he grew up. 

Another one of our patients was a thirty-eight year old married woman, 
L., whose depressive ideas centred around the fear that she and her husband 
would be unable to maintain the situation of relative security which they 
had reached. She likewise felt that her children did not have the material 
advantages which her neighbours’ children had; but particularly she feared 
that her husband would not be able to keep his present satisfactory job. It 
is interesting to correlate these symptoms with L.’s actual economic ex- 
perience. Her father, of whom she had been very fond, deserted the family 
in her early adolescence, and the financial situation which had previously 
been secure became precarious. She had to leave school early because of 
financial difficulties, and when quite young was obliged to work in a store 
at night. She was married during the economic depression and for a while 
she and her husband were in serious financial straits. They had to live with 
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her mother with whom her relationship had been most unsatisfactory since 
her father's death. Economic requirements made them move away to a 
strange city, where they began to be more successful and in a few years 
reached financial independence. At the time of the onset of her illness, this 
had become imperilled once more by her husband's physical ill health. L. 
remembered that all during her life she had the fear of repeating the experi- 
ences of insecurity in her early childhood. The actual experience was one 
of virtual repetition of the early disaster. In this case the recurrin g economic 
insecurity of the environment in which she lived provoked the deeper 
insecurity in her personal life. 

It is appropriate at this point to observe that depressive patients very often 
express their fears in economic terms as one sector of the symptoms of their 
illness. Such patients complain, for example, that business has been bad, 
that prices are too high, that they have spent too much on the medical case, 
and so on. They may express strong feelings of guilt that they have not 
provided better for their families, and may also suffer from extreme inde- 
cision on spending money since any purchase requires a restriction of their 
power to purchase something else. Such ideas may at times assume delu- 
sional proportions. In these persons the deeper fear and guilt indeed 
surround losses, but not necessarily the loss of money and economic security. 
It is a loss, or threatened loss, of an object of love. 

A widow, G., who for many years had centered all of her interest in the 
progress and education of her daughter, became depressed with fear 
of destitution when her daughter’s engagement was announced. The 
daughter, who had not been contributing to her mother’s support hitherto, 
was going to marry a wealthy and otherwise acceptable young man. There 
had been financial reverses in the mother’s life years before, but both her 
social position and her ability to provide for herself and the girl had been 
in reality fairly secure. At this time particularly her daughter’s future 
seemed assured. FT c 

This kind of illness is more EM ee scen in middle life or later when 
fears of destitution may be backed in reality by the Bue of Shane 
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by their inability to offer economic security. On the other hand, it is the 
society that makes such symbols out of economic values by the weight it 
attaches to them. Money, security, and economic prestige may be of such 
value in our society that loss or the threat of loss can best be expressed in 
such terms; or, looking at the matter differently, there may be real danger 
of economic loss so universally felt that this displacement is easily effected. 

Another approach to the question of insecurity is found in the study of 
the effects of unemployment. Our clinical material did not provide us with 
direct references to the effects of unemployment, since all the cases studied 
were seen during a period of full employment. Some of our patients, it i 5 
true, did suffer from a period of unemployment during the economic 
depression and reported something of what the experience had meant to 
them. Whatever insecurity these patients suffered on an emotional basis 
was augmented by the indelible impression left upon them in that period. 
This subject has, however, been the topic of very extensive investigation of 
which we shall cite only a few examples here. 

Particularly of interest is the work of Eli Ginzberg (6) and Sol Ginsburg 
(7). Ginsburg studied, not patients, but a sample of New York population of 
unemployed during the economic depression to ascertain what unemploy- 
ment as an actual disaster did to people. He found the consequences to be 
many and profound. The experience of loss of a job was in its psychic content 
similar to the loss of love suffered by the child of a rejecting parent. The 
unemployed families felt defeated, threatened in their status in the com- 
munity. They suffered great loss of prestige. In the larger study of unem- 
ployment by Ginzberg, the sample case histories which were published reveal 
the accentuation of already existent neurotic trends in individuals and fami- 
lies who were unemployed and on relief during the economic depression. 
, Lazarsfeld (8), in а study оп an unemployed German village, emphasized 
in particular that an effect of mass unemployment was a general contraction 
of economic wants which had the initial effect of warding off disaster. It is 
noteworthy that a prestige problem did not exist there, where everyone was 
the victim of economic disaster, and hence no one need make a judgment 
disapproving of himself. On the other hand (Reinhardt and Boardman (9), 
in another depression study, saw signs of "personality disintegration" in à 
whole series of families they studied who had become economically depen- 
dent. Similar general observations were made by Jacques Vié (10), G. K- 
Pratt (11) and others. 

A comprehensive theoretical view on the effects of unemployment during 
the great economic depression based upon observations made at that time 
is to be seen in a work of Kardiner (12). He studied the diversity of elements 
that are involved in "economic security". Here again the particular 
economic problem with which he dealt was unemployment, but his formu- 
lations are of wider interest. He made the distinction we also have found use- 
ful between the manifestations of insecurity due to failure of subsistence, or а 
danger of such failure, and those due to loss of prestige. The former mani- 
festations are more primitive, originating in the child's dependency on а 
reliable outer world in the person of the providing mother. Hence real 
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economic deprivation over a long period would represent total unreliability 
of the environment. To this the inner response must be one of shrinkage 
of interest and withdrawal from the attempt to master the external world. 
Kardiner was able to see such mechanisms in the character changes of some 
persons during the economic crisis. 

Insecurity which is due to loss of prestige has other sources, namely, in 
the value judgments which are incorporated from the social environment 
by the growing child. These judgments are experienced as feelings of self- 
approval and self-disapproval. This operation is intimately associated with 
the correspondence of the actual performance of the person with ideal per- 
formance. But performance and achievement are subject to restrictions 
not wholly of one’s own making. This is especially true of economic and 
social achievements which are at times sharply limited by the external world. 
Kardiner, whose formulations are hereby paraphrased, recognised that 
thereby self-disapproval might be a consequence of loss of prestige and 
hence that economic insecurity due to unemployment would be a cause of 
neurotic sense of guilt. 

The observations of these writers go a long way toward underlining 
certain causal influences of economic disaster in the development of neurosis. 
It should be noted, however, that it is not only the threat to subsistence 
which they stress, but also the threat to self-esteem. This was particularly 
interesting in the studies of the unemployed when a very widespread irra- 
tional reaction to the loss of a job was the feeling of guilt at having thus 
incurred the disapproval of society. Psychoanalytic interpretations are per- 
tinent here, in that they suggest that at deep unconscious levels the threat 
to one’s self-esteem may also stimulate fears of destruction. 

Tauber (13), in a paper on the determination of somatic symptoms by 
neurotic character, writes that having or not having money may have the 
symbolic significance (quite apart from the actual significance) to neurotic 
persons of having or not having the basic means of survival. For many 
patients money appears to equal food, and the dislocations of economic life 
are as threatening as any actual threat of starvation would be. A бит 
psychoanalytic observation, in this case a speculative m me ш à by 
Federn during the world depression : that the economic disaster resu ed in 
internalization of aggressive impulses, and a tendency to герге to primi- 
i f mind. ; g 
The кезе studies made during the depression on the actual incidence 
of emotional illness which might be correlated with the economic depres- 
sion are for the most part not specifically relevant to our study because 
they deal primarily with psychosis. Malzberg’s (14) study of the classification 
of first admissions in the New York State hospitals gave а clear suggestion 
that change in the proportion of first admissions with respect to economic 
status was influenced by loss of employment or by financial loss. During the 
economic depression the economic factor became relatively more prevalent 
as an apparent causal element. With returning prosperity, the proportion 
involving the economic factor declined slowly. The small number of 
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first admission rate during the depression. These psychoneurotics showed 
symptoms of the suicidal type as a rule, and could hardly be regarded as a 
cross section of the psychoneurotics in the community. Zubin (15), who 
commented on this work, thought that it would be difficult to establish 
on the basis of this type of evidence that economic stress increased mental 
disease. On the other hand, Dayton (16), studying the Massachusetts mental 
hospitals, says that “borderline cases were apparently peculiarly susceptible 
to the stresses of economic disturbance. The unstable of the borderline 
group, both first and readmissions, literally flocked to mental hospitals under 
the stresses of the depression”. 


Some, at least, of the students of the problem of suicide have come to 
the conclusion that economic stress may be a significant factor in the causing 
of self-destruction. This was a topic of Durkheim’s (17) early empirical study 
of suicide, with the conclusion that not only unfavorable stress, but also 
prosperity, might be connected with the production of emotional disorgani- 
zation. Later writers have emphasised the importance of change of economic 
status, from favourable to unfavorable, as an apparent cause of suicide, as 
against poverty itself, though there is uncertainty with regard to the latter 
question. Dublin and Bunzel (18) found disproportionate suicide rates at 
both the higher and the lower ends of the economic scale. Cavan (19) 
commented on the close correlation, in one set of statistics, between business 
conditions and male vs. female suicides. Although both men and women 
suffer deprivation by the husband’s failure in business, it was the husbands 
for whom this was the more disorganizing experience. 


Turning again to our own clinical material, we must consult another 
type of economic insecurity than that due to unemployment. One of our 
patients was a young man who had hitherto been employed in a small busi- 
ness in which he had occupied a responsible position and had not demon- 
strated any neurotic symptoms. He was seemingly the most stable member 


of his family. Within a few days after his opening up a small business 


venture, in which the family funds were invested, V. broke down with 
symptoms of severe anxiety and depression, withdrew from the new enter- 
prise, and only gradually recovered. What else, if anything, besides the 
danger of loss of invested money, it meant to this man to embark on an 
independent business venture, we do not know because this case was not 
worked out in detail. It is something not uncommon in psychiatric practice 
to find that the achievement of an independent occupation or of promotion 
in status is followed by the precipitation of anxiety. There are many causes 
of anxiety at such times. A realistic appraisal of the situation ma itsel 
reveal that the new task is beyond a man’s capacity. The risk may itself be 
also more than he is prepared to undertake. The responsibility for others’ 
welfare can be too much. On the other hand, another kind of determinant 
may also exist in patients whose doubts of their adequacy are brought to 
the surface and underscored once they have attained a position which is 
unconsciously recognized to be in competition with the parents. 


In a different way, a young married woman, W., in one series illustrated 
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the precipitating of an anxi i i 
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The Socio-technical Context of Industrial 


Inspection 
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(Brunel College of Technology) 


are inconsistent both with each other and with their own previous 

performances. Many experimental studies of inspection, however, 
have removed the detailed individual task from its socio-technical context 
and have examined it purely as a psychophysical performance. 

This may well mean that the results of such experiments are misleading 
when applied directly to industrial situations. Experimenters often use 
absolute consistency as their criterion of success in the inspection task, but 
the success of an inspector in an actual situation is often measured in rather 
different terms. The situations in the laboratory may be over simplified 
because much of the concomitant information which ‘serves as a frame of 
reference for the inspectors’ judgment is absent. 

Binns and Burt (1922) carried out a study of the evaluation of cotton 
and wool cloths. Comparing the performance of textile experts they showed 
that, in judging six samples of cloth on five separate occasions, one expert 
produced an average correlation between trials of 0.97, while another’s aver- 
age correlation was —0.19. This difference may well be explained as a simple 
difference in judging ability between the two men. But the livelihood of 
both men depended on such judgments so there may perhaps be another 
explanation. In the business situation the expert knows the origin of any 
particular sample, its price and the general market conditions. He is aware 
of the use to which the cloth will be put and the nature of the processes 
through which it will pass. No evidence is given in the paper ош the 
business situations in which these experts worked, but an examination О 
the conditions under which their judgments were normally carried out may 
have revealed systematic differences. For example, the second expert may 
have used much more contextual information in evaluating the cloth. 

In a study of fruit sorting by Meadows, Lovibond and John (1959) the 
two best judges of peaches at the beginning of the season were the manager 
and the second fruit grader who had self-consistencies of 78% and 85%. 
Their cross-consistency at this time, however, was much lower. As these 
authors point out, the two men were using different scales of judgment 
although working in the same organization with the same explicit aims- 
While the manager and second fruit grader only agreed on the categorisa- 
sation of 24 fruit out of 100 at the beginning of the season, as the season 
progressed successive tests showed agreement: of 50% and 58%. Thus by 
working and communicating 1n the situation and by comparing themselves 
systematically during the study they eventually developed scales of judgment 
much closer to each other. However, an attempt to validate their judgment 
against the canners’ judgment of peeled fruit failed because the canner$ 


\ | UCH evidence has been produced to show that industrial inspectors 
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disagreed among themselves and with the fruit graders. There is little 
chance for inspectors to develop consistent standards under conditions 
where the quality range of raw material varies from time to time and where 
there is little or no valid ‘knowledge of results’ in terms of quality of the 
final product. While at the extremes of the quality range there are un- 
doubted objective bases to the standards developed, a large roportion of 
the fruit varied apparently along dimensions for which no diee bases 
for decisions could be agreed. Nevertheless, as the season developed the work 
of the investigators and the natural communication between the graders 
led to an agreed standard. This was, within the fairly wide limits previ- 
ously mentioned, arbitrary when assessed in terms of the final quality of 
the product. However, the study describes how it grew out of the real 
situation. 

Studies of the skills of test bakers by Katz (1938) and of dairy skills by 
Harper (1952) show that the psychophysical bases of such skills are highly 
complex. Such analyses are of great use for simplifying and mechanising 
tasks and can also form the basis of systematic training programmes. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out by Pearl King (1947), McKenzie (1958) and 
others, the operation of a perceptual skill in the work situation may be 
much affected by technical and social pressures. Scott. Blair and Coppen 
(1942) have pointed out that people using psychophysical skills learn to 
integrate a variety of dimensions into what these authors call secondary 
gestalten. These provide a perceptual frame of reference which gives 
varying weight to the different psychophysical dimensions and governs their 
interaction. It seems to us that most inspectors have to maintain such 
organised perceptual skills under varying social and technical conditions. 

On this basis we question whether it may not be misleading to relate the 
results of, for example, vigilance experiments (such as Poulton’s (1960)) 
directly to industrial inspection situations. In very few of these situations 
is the inspector required to attend continuously to uniform material in which 
infrequent, unidimensional, equal magnitude exceptions occur. 

Harding and Manning (1929) in a study of strawberry sorting describe a 
job in which the explicit purpose was to separate first grade, second grade 
and bad fruit. Observation of the operatives showed that, when the general 
level of the fruit was good, they looked for and sorted first grade fruit almost 
continually, stopping only at intervals to separate out the second grade and 
bad fruit. Later in the season the quality deteriorated and second grade 
fruit predominated. Under these circumstances output fell. The sorters 
were continuing to sort out first grade fruit and this was no longer the 
most efficient method. The perceptual ‘set’ of the sorters жаз matched to the 
first situation and it was only when Harding and Manning pointed out the 
irrelevance of this ‘set’ to the second situation that they changed. 

It may be that the firm’s real purpose, as deduced from the activities of 
the sorters, was not to separate all three grades but to sort out quickly the 


‚ commonest grade and sort the others later. This would be related to the 


needs of the production department if they had made the larger part of their 
processing apparatus ready for the predominant grade of fruit. But this 
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method of operation may well lead to a widening of the limits of the cate- 
gory of fruit being searched for, hence causing inconsistency but perhaps 
serving the dominant needs of the organization. 

This examination of examples from the literature shows that a more 
detailed study of industrial inspection situations may lead to clarification 
of the criteria of performance which would best be matched to the purposes 
of the organization. The work of McKenzie (1958) has shown that the 
social structure of an organization, and the consequent pressures impinging 
on the inspector, result in what are sometimes gross deviations from the 
formal standards which he is supposed to use. However, the needs of an 
organization are complex, being a balance between output and quality and 
may not always call for unadaptive consistency. 

To illustrate a method of analysing an industrial inspection situation 
let us take an imaginary example. An inspector could be employed simply 
to give the impression to the production department that a check was being 
kept on their standards of work. It might become acceptable in such a 
situation for an inspector to reject around 2% of the product regardless of 
the detailed properties of the items rejected. The inspector himself would 
probably make some attempt to be self-consistent in order to give meaning 
to his job. However, the ‘knowledge of results’ he can receive about his 
work would not be in terms of the control he was exerting on the produc- 
tion department. His consistency might be low, but this would have no 
consequences so far as his function was defined by the organization since 
his success would be measured in completely different terms. This, of course, 
is an imaginary case, but there is some element of this attempt to obtain 
gross control in many real inspection jobs. 

However, the rejections made by an inspector in order to exert control 


successfully must have meaning to the production department over whom 
control is to be, exerted. This, in effect, amounts to a demand for a certain 
degree of consistency in his performance, but the total production pressure 
is not towards complete consistency. In his role as a member of the indus- 
trial organization as a whole, the inspector is concerned with the mainten- 
ance of a certain production flow. When the production department is in 
difficulties there will be a considerable pressure to maintain a certain output 
by accepting some of those components which in more favourable circum- 
stances he would be inclined to reject. On the other hand, of course, when 
output is high and of good quality the tendency is to raise the quality stan- 
dard and this can be done at this time without unfavourable repercussions 
from the production department. There is, of course, a tendency for this 
relativity of judgment to occur without intent. The operation of this factor 
in inspection has been pointed out by Harding and Manning (1929) and 
Sheppard (1953). 

In certain inspection situations the main pressure may not come from 
production but from the sales department. The performance of the inspector 
again need not be completely consistent but should match the demands 
made by the changing customer requirements and market conditions а 
interpreted by the Sales Department. These pressures from production an 
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sales may be at least partially conflicting. They impinge on the total inspec- 

tion function, and the extent to which either of these will affect an indivi- 

dual inspector will depend on the structure of the inspection organisation 

and his place in it. There are, of course, great differences in the complexi 

ч inspection departments and degree of specialisation of individuals within 
em. 

Using this kind of approach to inspection situations we will now consider 
three cases we have studied in some detail. In considering these, we will 
attempt to work out a systematic descriptive method by which the signi- 
ficant variables can be identified. 

One firm had been manufacturing heatproof sheeting for about two years. 
This particular product had remained subsidiary to and separate from the 
firm's main production. There was only one inspector in this department 
who while formally responsible to the chief inspector usually dealt directly 
with purchasing and sales departments. He worked in the production de- 
partment in close contact with the operators and foremen. His responsibi- 
bilities involved checking the quality of the raw materials, e.g., printed 
paper sheets, and also carrying out 100% inspection of the finished 8’ x 4 
plastic sheets. The production process consisted in coating a number of paper 
sheets evenly with resin and bonding them together by heat and pressure 
in a large press. In dealing with the finished article the inspector stood at 
one end of the press and inspected each sheet as it came out. He had found 
that when he stood in a certain position the fluorescent light reflected off 
the sheet and this gave him a variety of cues. He had developed great per- 
ceptual skill in assessing the seriousness of any fault in terms of its type, 
magnitude, and position on the sheet. The chief inspector reported that he 
had tried a number of other people for quite long periods on this particular 
job but found no one who was able to carry it out successfully. 

A detailed examination of this task showed that the inspector’s job was 
to satisfy the changing and conflicting needs of the sales organization, pro- 
duction department, and raw material purchasing department. The sales 
director, production manager, and purchasing officer often came to discuss 
the product with this inspector who had approximately charge-hand status. 
Problems with the manufacture of this product had led to 70% being re- 
jected at one stage. In overcoming such difficulties the inspector had learned 
to recognise where in the manufacturing process certain types of defect 
arose (faults which appeared very similar often had quite different causes) 
and this inspector felt that one important part of his job was to warn the 
production operatives quickly about any deterioration in the process. This 
meant that when production ran into difficulties he spent most of his time 
providing them with information for controlling the process. However, on 
other occasions the sales director would approach him about a complaint 
and as a result of such discussions he would raise his standards with regard 
to certain types of fault. He usually attempted to assess the consequences of 
raising his standards in order to keep them at a realistic level, particularly 
where the fault in question raised special problems for production. This man 
was also responsible for the inspection of the raw materials, and his conse- 
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quent knowledge of these affected his judgment of the final product. 

No doubt there were defects so gross that he would have rejected them at 
all times and some sheets so excellently made that he would always accept 
them. However, between these two extremes there were many components 
which he would accept or reject depending on external circumstances, 
particularly the control which was exerted on him by other parts of the 
organization and the control he was attempting to exert. Within a narrower 
range there were components which he would accept or reject on a more 
random basis, especially оп those occasions when his interpretation of the 
circumstances was imperfect. Nevertheless, he was a successful inspector 
who had been found extremely difficult to replace. 

While this is a very unusual case, the position of the total inspection 
organization concerned with a particular product is usually of this kind. 
But the demands on the individual inspector may be very different as can 
be scen from the following example taken from razor blade manufacture. 

The company concerned consists of a number of semi-autonomous divi- 
sions. The razor blade division had several production lines. Inspection 
took place at a number of points in the process, but we are here concerned 
only with final blade inspection which occupied about 80% of the inspection 
personnel. Each inspector sat at the end of the manufacturing line and 
received one sample blade every six minutes. This he inspected under a 
microscope. He also received a charger containing about 2,000 blades. This 
charger is a frame over which the blades are slipped, and it has an adjustable 
end so that the blades are held firmly in position. When checking the sample 
blade the inspector picked it up, inspected the quality of lacquering and 
looked for any obvious visual defects. He flexed it between his fingers to 
find any cracks and then placed it in a jig under the microscope. The jig 
was set so that the edge of the blade was viewed through the microscope 
and the blade could be moved along so that the whole cutting edge could 
be inspected. When this was completed the blade was reversed and the 
other side of the cutting edge was inspected. The blade was inverted and 
both sides of the cutting edge were inspected. It was taken out of the jig 
and overall measurements were taken to establish both the size and degree 
of eccentricity of the blade. 

In addition the bulk output of blades in the charger was inspected. The 
inspector held the charger in front of him using a motion pattern which 
gave eight views of the cutting edges; from this he was able to pick out 
any defective blades. Trainees on this task are given four weeks in‘a training 
school and then do a number of weeks on production while all their work 
is checked by another inspector. When they have reached a certain standard 
they are allowed to do the job on their own, but the chief inspector reports 
that it usually takes many months before a new inspector is able to do the 
job really satisfactorily. J 

These first line inspectors’ standards were maintained by a fairly com- 
plicated organization. The output from each inspector was sampled by ап 
assessor inspector and a weekly performance figure for each inspector was 
calculated from these checks. In addition the rejected product was inspected 
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to keep a check on the quality of rejection. The assessor in turn compared 
his standards systematically with the chief inspector and his deputy. 

In addition to this system of inspection in the blade department, the com- 
pany had a standards department which sampled the goods from all parts 
of the production process and from the open market, and whose task it was 
to maintain contact with the company's factories in other countries. 

The close control exerted by check inspection and inspection supervision, 
the latter particularly through weekly consistency performance figures, 
ensured that the limits within which the inspectors exercise discretion were 
very close. Within these limits the variations still appeared to us to be 
responses to the production demands and raw material changes which were 
allowed to impinge on the individual inspectors. One way in which in- 
spectors varied was in the importance they imputed to different types of 
fault. Analysis of this situation has led us to conclude that this kind of 
variation occurred because there is no effective method by which the 
inspector received ‘knowledge of results’ in terms of the ultimate effective- 
ness of the product. Elaborate statistical studies are continually carried out 
by the company standards department, in an attempt to relate the descriptive 
variables used by inspection to the effectiveness of the final shaving opera- 
tion; but it is impossible for any individual inspector to begin to relate the 
particular faults to the final performance of the product. 

While the individual inspector in this organization was effectively pro- 
tected from most of the pressures exerted on the man in the previous 
example, these pressures did impinge on the total inspection function. The 
sales pressure was mainly taken by the company standards department and 
interpreted by them to the chief inspector. The chief inspector was also 
subject to demands to take account of the state of incoming raw materials, 
and the consequences of production schedules, in issuing instructions to his 
inspectors. There are occasions (McKenzie, 1958) when this forced him to 
issue explicit instructions to relax the pass standards for a given period. 
However, this was done in terms which apparently allowed the inspector to 
preserve his scale of quality while accepting blades lower on this scale. 

In this situation. the chief inspector formed the point at which the 
pressures were balanced, so the line inspector was protected. While indivi- 
dual inspectors do react to the demands arising from the need to provide 
the production line with control information, they provide the best example 
we have seen of the high degree of consistent performance which can be 
achieved when the socio-technical context is appropriate to the task. The 
discrimination achieved by the inspector is of a very high order allowing 
him to quantify about 40 faults most of which are not detectable to the lay- 
man. : d d 

It is generally agreed that the purpose of a firm is to produce a product 
which functions effectively іп the consumer situation and if this effective 
functioning could be adequately defined, the limits of required consistency 
should be set by the limits of effectiveness needed in any particular situa- 
tion. In a specialised electronic instrument firm FUN d xs final 
inspection were of two different types, one in terms of the effective function- 
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ing of the instrument, e.g., soldered joints, and the other in terms of relative 
consistency of appearance and operation within each instrument or group 
of instruments where these were for the same customer. This particular 
inspection job at first sight appeared impossible, as nominally hundreds of 
different types of fault could occur. The probability structure of the 
material was such that, given a thorough examination of the first instrument 
from a batch, the experienced inspector could develop an inspection pro- 
gramme which allowed him to catch the majority of faults with only partial 
inspection. However, this programme was systematically adjusted in rela- 
tion to the faults that were found. While there were some important aspects 
of the instrument on which consistency within certain limits was function- 
ally required, the inspector described his job in terms of the control that 
his activity exerted on the assembly team with whom he worked and the 
many decisions that remained with him were taken with this in view. Thus 
we see that the demand for consistency in the final product arises largely 
where the consumer has opportunities for comparing successive items, e.g., 
razor blades. 

These three examples of inspection can all be analysed in a similar 
systematic way. In each case we were concerned with the perceptual skill 
of the inspector in dealing with the social and technical requirements of his 
task in the total working situation. 

An inspector’s task is almost entirely a function of the information that 
reaches him. It arrives as instructions about what to do and how to do it; 
as messages about anything else that might affect his quality decisions; and 
as consequences of his previous performance. Some of this information may 


as through his interaction with other people, and some as changes in the 
product. 


Behaviour does not result from the information impinging on a person 
but from the meaning he attributes to it. Meaning is partly a function of 
personality and partly a function of the timing and context of the infor- 
mation. We are not here concerned with the personality. 

Every position in the firm receives instructions and may receive infor- 
mation from other positions in the firm or from outside. Together these 
are interpreted to lead to action, instructions to subordinates, or information 
for other members of the firm. 

The inspector receives instructions about the products to be inspected 
and how to inspect them. The instructions about different aspects of his task 
can differ in precision, and his success in carrying out these instructions 
can be reviewed at different intervals. Once this ‘instruction giving and 
success reviewing’ system is in operation further instructions acquire mean- 
ing from the way in which the system has operated in the past. He also 
receives information from other positions in the firm, €.g., production, sales 
and raw material departments. This has meaning for him in terms of his 
past experience. He learns of the consequences of his past performance from 
its effect on the product and from certain people in the organization. He 
gets knowledge of results about how well he has sorted out the product and 
about effectiveness of the information he has provided for control. His use 
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of this feedback will depend partially on his evaluation of the people and 
processes from which it comes. : Р 

The instructions, the contextual information, and the knowledge of 
results, together determine his perceptual ‘set’ towards the material to be 
judged. The instruction which he receives will determine the general area 
within which his detailed set can develop. The additional information 
changes the context within which the product is judged and differentially 
affects his set towards different aspects of the display. The particular nature 
of his knowledge of the consequences of his performance will largely deter- 
mine the directions in which he can develop his perceptual sensitivity. 

It seems to us that many experiments on inspection have been carried out 
with fixed instructions, and instructions often remain constant for quite long 
periods in the industrial situation. But the assumption is often made that 
the contextual information remains constant, or does not exist; and this is 
very unusual in industry, although some inspectors are well protected 
against such influence. There seems to be no counterpart in experimental 
situations to the pressure and control exerted on the inspector by his know- 
ledge of the consequences of his action. i 

Experimental situations are both simpler and more general than usual 
life situations, but it seems to us that an analysis of the contextual informa- 
tion and feedback systems which determine the nature of the inspector’s 
task will lead to more fruitful experimental designs. 

This paper resulted from a survey of inspection tasks carried out as part 
of a research project on inspection and quality control financed by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. We are indebted to Dr 
Marie Jahoda, Mr R. Borger and our other colleagues for much advice and 
assistance. 
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Industrial Fatigue* 


By E. G. CHAMBERS 


INTRODUCTION 


N December, 1917, the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 

and the Medical Research Council were asked to appoint a Board to 

investigate industrial conditions and shortly afterwards the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board was established with the following terms of refer- 
ence: “To consider and investigate the relation of the hours of labour and 
of other conditions of employment, including methods of work, to the pro- 
duction of fatigue, having regard both to industrial efficiency and to the 
preservation of health among the workers." For some years the Board's 
investigators studied problems relating to hours of work, rest pauses, voca- 
tional guidance and selection, etc., most of which had the consideration of 
industrial fatigue to the fore. Later, in 1929, the Board, now affiliated solely 
to the Medical Research Council, widened its scope of enquiries and became 
the Industrial Health Research Board with wider terms o£ reference. The 
majority of the Board's reports dealing with fatigue were published prior 
to 1939 and are now mainly out of print, but since much of this pioneer work 
is still worthy of note a summary of findings and conclusions from these 
reports is herein presented. The summary occupies the bulk of this paper 
but certain observations from other sources on the topic of fatigue have been 
added. A full list of titles and authors is appended for those who wish to 
aor the original reports and have access to libraries where they may be 

ound. 
NATURE AND MEASUREMENT OF FATIGUE 


Fatigue 1s a very well-known phenomenon and everyone has experienced 
feelings of tiredness and lassitude. In moderation fatigue is not harmful nor 
even unpleasant, particularly when a period of rest is anticipated, but exces- 
sive fatigue causes deterioration in efficiency, irritability and kindred sub- 
jective effects and may cause the worker to draw on funds of energy to an 
extent from which he cannot readily recuperate. The results of this in 
extreme cases may be reflected in sickness and mortality records. All this 
is fairly commonly known, but difficulty arises when attempts are made to 
consider fatigue from a scientific point of view. It is easy to talk about 
‘moderate’ or ‘excessive’ fatigue but the use of such terms denotes an idea of 
quantity and quantity of fatigue is a concept which has little or no scientific 
value since it cannot be measured directly. For years psychologists attempted 
in vain to devise a ‘fatigue test’—a sort of meter which could be applied to 
a person and register his degree of fatigue—and indeed Muscio (1921) went 
*Between 1919 and 1938, the Industrial Fatigue (later Health) Research Board produced 

many valuable reports on industrial fatigue. Most of these are now out of print, but 
reference to them is often desirable. Mr Chambers has. prepared this summary mainly 


for research workers and students who cannot readily gain access to the original reports: 
all of which were published by Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London. 
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so far as to state that the term ‘fatigue’ should be absolutely banished from 
precise scientific discussion. 

The investigators of industrial fatigue were therefore compelled to find 
some indirect measures. The chief of these were level of output and rate 
of working and we find statements such as the following : 


‘Output forms the most convenient quantitative measure of the fatigue 
induced in the industrial worker by the pursuit of his calling, and it is 
improbable that a more satisfactory test of the immediate effects of fatigue 
will be devised, because of the complexity of the phenomenon, though the 
more remote effects are sometimes suggested in an impressive manner by 
sickness and mortality records’. (5)* А drop in the rate of production 
may be due to ‘a lowering of the productive capacity of the worker, which 
is accepted as a sign of fatigue.’ (9) _ ‘Fatigue is not to be measured in terms 
of work performed and is not distributed between workers in the ratio of 
the work they do, whether necessary Or unnecessary.’ (17) ‘Subjective 
indications constitute no reliable evidence either of the absence or presence 
of actual fatigue, since such indications may be present when objective signs 
of fatigue are entirely absent, or, on the other hand, fatigue may actually 
develop to a considerable extent before subjective indications of such a 
condition are perceived.’ (8) — "The time required to attend to loom stop- 
pages is greater in the afternoon than in the morning spells of work, and 
increases progressively throughout both the day and the weck. These varia- 
tions in working capacity, although they have no appreciable effect upon 
output, are important as indicating the extent to which fatigue may be 
present in weaving.’ (23) ‘There is reason to believe that boredom is 
responsible for a greater loss in output than fatigue.’ (63) 

These statements which, as may be seen, are not completely consistent, 
illustrate the difficulties of assigning observed effects to the influence of 
fatigue. It is axiomatic that fatigue adversely affects efficiency and there is 
evidence that rest pauses, etc., which presumably retard the onset of fatigue, 
do have a beneficial effect on efficiency. However, fatigue as a state of the 
organism still defies direct measurement and its presence frequently has 
to be assumed or inferred from indirect observation. 


TYPES OF FATIGUE 


Fatigue itself is not a clear-cut concept. Various forms of it have been 
described or named, sometimes in terms such as “nervous fatigue’, ‘fatigue 
of the attention’, ‘mental fatigue'—terms which have little or no scientific 
connotation. The simplest form to understand is dynamic muscular fatigue, 
i.e., fatigue set up by actively using muscles, This is very largely physio- 
logical and chemical in nature and leads to increasing feebleness of response 
of the muscles and ‘stiffness’ due to the formation of lactic acid. Adequate 
rest usually results in complete recovery. Fatigue in muscular work can 
also be avoided to some extent by rhythmic activity where effort and rest 


*Numbers in brackets indicate numbers of LF.R.B. and I.H.R.B. Reports listed at the end, 
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are incorporated in the same cycle, as in breathing and the beating of the 
heart. (See later under RHYTHM.) 


However, muscular work may be divided into two classes: (а) that which 
is performed with such vigour that the body runs into an oxygen debt which 
absolutely necessitates the taking of rest pauses, and (4) that which is per- 
formed with a less degree of vigour and on that account permits the attain- 
ment of the so-called ‘steady state’. (29) It is important that the second 
class should not be exceeded in industrial work. ‘In some forms of industrial 
work it may occasionally be necessary for the worker to exert himself so 
strenuously for a short time as to run into oxgyen debt, but there can be 
little doubt that such work is extremely fatiguing and should be avoided 
whenever possible.’ (29) Іп laboratory experiments on pulling a dynamo- 
meter the ‘steady state’ was attained in various conditions, but it did not 
follow from this that there was no increase in fatigue. ‘Undoubtedly the 
general state of fatigue of the body continues to increase at a considerable 
and accelerating rate, in spite of the fact that capacity for work, as tested by 
the dynamometer, remains constant.’ (29) 

Apart from dynamic muscular fatigue there is also ‘static’ fatigue incurred 
when muscles are maintained motionless in a state of contraction. This may 
occur in leg muscles after long periods of standing and cause stiffness of 
rigidity of the muscles (8), or in muscles maintaining postures when the 
worker is sitting for lengthy spells (77). 

The concept of ‘mental fatigue’ is vague and ill-defined. Thorndike in 
2 Frote : What cru to emphasise is that we can fee] mentally fatigued 
ily ed E d mental activity over a lengthy period cer- 
im eats о ан. Пену unis of fatigue, but it is a question how far 
Mace g en y mental. Static bodily fatigue is very probably present 

may be failure of ability to concentrate. This latter, however, may 


= гур causes other than fatigue. It is true that prolonged work may 
сас to a lowering of the resistance to external or internal distractions— 


noise, hunger and thirst, etc.—but lack of concentration may also be due to 
purely psychological causes such as mental conflict or the rivalry between 
personal and work problems. ‘Nervous fatigue’ is probably a complete mis- 
nomer for this state; nervous tissue is almost indefatigable and the only 
other application of the word ‘nervous’ would suggest neuroticism ап 
everyone who experiences mental fatigue is not necessarily neurotic. 


Another writer stated that noise hastens the onset of "fatigue of the 
attention' but there is no experimental evidence to support this. “The most 
reasonable view to take about mental fatigue is that it occurs only when 
mental processes which actually conflict, or interfere, with one another are 
simultaneously stimulated.’ (65) Laboratory experiments on menta 
fatigue carried out on lines similar to those used for investigating muscular 
fatigue (e.g., experiments with an ergograph) have yielded little of value; 
output in a mental task was found to bear no relationship to reported sub- 
jective feclings of fatigue (Poffenberger, 1942). Commenting on work on 
these lines, Bartlett in 1943 wrote: "Through it all runs one great unverified 
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guess: fatigue must consist of diminished efficiency of specific perform- 
ance due to repetition of that performance. —. 

Since these early experiments on mental fatigue were too simple and 
unrealistic, experiments on the effects of prolonged skilled activities were 
carried out and led to interesting conclusions which were described by 
Bartlett (1943). Some of these, stated briefly, were: ‘Skill fatigue is marked 
by a progressive lowering of standards of performance.’ ‘Effective stimuli 
acquire an “‘indifference range" within which stimulus changes, though 
they may be appreciated, do not call for compensating activity.’ ‘The over- 
all results of the experiment showed a non-significant increase in wrong 
actions done at the right time, but a highly significant increase in right 
actions done at the wrong time.’ There were also some striking subjective 
phenomena: operators’ reports became increasingly unreliable; awareness 
of physical discomfort increased enormously; irritability increased with 
increasing fatigue and was expressed vocally. | ! 

This brief discussion of various types of fatigue indicates quite clearly 
that fatigue is not a simple state of the organism. Further, there seems to 
be no reason to regard industrial fatigue as a specific variety; rather it would 
appear that dynamic and static muscular fatigue, mental fatigue, boredom, 
and skill fatigue all ocur in varying degree amongst workers in industry. 
Insofar as these have deleterious effects on efficiency and health it is im- 
portant to attempt prevention or alleviation. Obviously there can be no 
panacea; for example, rest pauses may be effective in reducing fatigue in 
certain repetitive tasks but may be ineffectual in other types of work. The 
contributions to the solution of the problem by the investigators of the Board 
are described in the following sections. 


HOURS OF WORK 
In the 1914-18 war increase in the output of munitions was vital. Hours 
of work were accordingly increased to 70-90 per week and sometimes to 
over go hours. However, output did not increase proportionally; for 
instance, it was found that a 12-hour day produced no more than a ro-hour 
day. A Health of Munition Workers Committee was set up and as a result 
of investigations, largely of a statistical nature, recommended the reduction 
of hours and the preservation of the Sunday rest-day and ordinary holidays. 
Figures usually quoted showed that the effect of reducing hours of actual 
work from 58.2 to 51.2 for men engaged in heavy work resulted in a relative 
increase in total output from roo to 122 and an increase in hourly output from 
тоо to 139. It was also found that after a continuous period of overtime out- 
put rate did not improve for some time after the re-introduction of shorter 
hours, suggesting that a lasting state of fatigue had been set up by the 
lengthy periods of over-long hours of work. (Emergency Report т.) 
Later investigations produced the following results: | 
i. In an investigation of the output of tinplate millmen working on 
different shift systems it was found that the hourly output when 4-hour 
shifts were worked was 11.5% greater than that for 8-hour shifts. For 
6-hour shifts that hourly output was 10% greater than for 8-hour shifts. 
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from 12 to 8 shift hours caused an increase in total output of 9% at one 
works and 2% at another. During 16-hour shifts, which occurred once in 


iv. When hours of work are reduced there is often no change in hourly 
output for some wecks; then it mounts slowly but takes a long time to 
attain a steady value. Adaptation time is usually shorter with simpler 
operations. For example, adaptation was about 2 months when shift hours 
for tinplate millmen were reduced from 8 to 6, but was 13 months for open 
hearth steel workers changing from 12 to 8-hour shifts. When tinplate 
millmen changed back to longer shifts output fell almost at once. “This 
evidence demonstrates the evil effect which intermittent periods of overtime 


| from ystem to a three 8-hour system 
in the glass-blowing industry led to a higher hourly output, although tota 
output in the shorter shift did not quite reach that in the longer shift. (24) 

vii. A survey of numerous factories in 1940-41 led to the conclusion that 
bsence without permission varie 
with the weekly hours of work, usually being low when less than 60 hours 
were worked but increasing as hours increased up to 75. It was suggested 
that over a lengthy period weekly hours should not exceed 60-65 for men 
and 55-60 for women. Reduction in excessive hours of work, together with 
the introduction of staggered holidays, led to an increase in the rate 0 
working. (Emergency Report 2) 

It may be concluded from the foregoing that very long hours of work: 
daily or weckly, affect rate of working adversely, and there comes a stage ^. 
where there is little or no increase in total production by working mort - 
hours because the hourly output rate falls so low. A universal standard of 
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the length of the working day or week cannot be established since the 
number of hours that can be worked productively varies with the nature 
of the work involved. The optimum economic hours of work could be 
determined for any particular occupation only by experiment and observa- 
tion over a lengthy period. The relationship between hours of work and 
ректо is not a simple one depending solely on the development of 
atigue. Equally, perhaps more, important are such considerations as 
motivation, working conditions and human relations. 

In these days when there is a widespread demand for a 40-hour 5-day 
week much of this discussion may seem academic. However, scientific 
investigations have been made. Unfortunately, when a state of emergency 
ceases, scientific reports tend to find their way into pigeonholes and oblivion, 
and the next emergency has to be dealt with by a generation which is largely 
ignorant of previous findings. à 

REST PAUSES 

Early investigations into working conditions revealed that workers took 
voluntary rest pauses whenever they felt inclined, either because they were 
tired or because they felt disinclined to work through boredom or for other 
reasons. The number and length of rests taken depended largely on the 
nature of the work. For example, in one investigation (41) it was found 
that men on moderately heavy work such as road-making, agriculture and 
dock labouring took about 11 minutes rest per hour. If the work was 
regular, the men took short voluntary rests regularly at about 6-minute inter- 
Pi In heavier work longer rests were taken. Pitch loaders took 22-26 
minutes per hour; tinplate rollers took 14-28 minutes; colliers took 722 
minutes. In the last case, 5-9 minutes was voluntary rest, each rest lasting 
less than a minute. Involuntary rests were less numerous but three times as 
long. It was calculated that involuntary rests had only one-fifth of the value 
of voluntary rests in relieving fatigue. 

In another investigation (т) it was found that millmen rolling red-hot 
steel took on the average 3.6 rests per hour, totalling 10.2:minutes per hour 
under a 6-hour shift system and 12.5 minutes per hour with 8-hour shifts. 

Observations such as these and others indicate the necessity for periods 
of rest, particularly in work making heavy physical demands. The question 
then arose, is it preferable to allow workers to take rest pauses voluntarily 
whenever they feel disposed, or to institute organised rest pauses of a certain 
length at fixed times? It may be stated at once that no answer of universal 
application has been found. Whether or not organised rest pauses are 
possible or beneficial depends on the nature of the work. For example, it was 
concluded that it was quite impractical to attempt to organise rest pauses 
for colliers. (41) ^ Experiments have been made both in industrial settings 
and in the laboratory and certain results may be cited. 

In the boot and shoe industry double presses were worked by two girls 
working 46 hours a week. The experiment was tried of using three girls 
to a press, each girl working 40 minutes and resting 20 minutes in the hour, 
which meant in effect that each girl worked about 30 hours a week. It was 
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found that over a period of 7 to 24 weeks output on different presses rose 
by 34% to 75%. The girls, who were sceptical at first, were quite converted 
after some wecks of trial; they said that their health had improved and that 
they were no longer tired at the end of the day. The number of accidents 
they sustained was also reduced. (10) 

A small experiment on one worker roughing spoons showed that the 
time taken to rough a dozen spoons was 32’ 30" when the girl took voluntary 
rests but was only 31’ 20” when she took an organised rest pause of 5 minutes 
per hour. Work was also less variable in the latter case. (15) Арай, 
observations on one woman on laundry work showed beneficial effects from 
introducing a 15 minutes rest pause in a 4 or 5 hour spell. (22) Girls 
engaged on the light work of labelling small packages showed an increase 
in output after the introduction of a 10 minute rest. The effect took several 
months to reach its full amount, which also varied with the speed of the 
workers. The quickest third improved by 8%, the intermediate third by 
13% and the slowest third by 17%. It was difficult to determine how much 
of the improvement was due solely to the rest pause since other factors, such 
as improvement by practice, were also present. (25) 

Laboratory experiments on monotonous work showed that there was a 
considerable reduction in output about the middle of a work spell. This 
could be avoided to some extent by introducing a 15 minutes rest pause 
half-way through the spell. Output increased not only after the rest but also 
before it. One rest of 15 minutes was found to be slightly better than two 
breaks of 774 minutes cach. (25) 

Observation of the effects of a 10 minute rest in the middle of the working 
spell for certain repetitive jobs (handkerchief folding, hand-ironing and 
stamping presses) showed an increase in the rate of working from 1.5% to 
8%. The increase occurred both before and after the pause. In most cases 
there was an increase in total output. Variability in rate of working de- 
creased, as did amount of lost time, and the workers were more contente 
and satisfied. It was also concluded that an authorised and expected rest 
was more beneficial than an enforced unexpected stoppage of the same 
length. (32) 

The adoption of a rest pause during a 5-hour spell for women working 
on a variety of light occupations was held to be beneficial both physiologically 
and psychologically. A то minute pause was thought to be better than ОЛ© 
of 15 minutes. Compulsory rest pauses were disadvantageous to output in 
some semi-continuous processes. This could be avoided to some extent bY 
using temporary substitute workers and staggering the rest pauses. (47) 

It is evident from these miscellaneous findings that in many types of 
industrial work rest pauses are beneficial. The actual number, length and 
position in the working spell of rests to have the optimum effect remain 2 
matter of research in any particular instance since no general rule can be 
deduced. In Report 42 a review of the results of investigations, not only 
the Board, is given. From this the general summary is quoted: 

The foregoing considerations show that when suitable rests are intro 
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duced in connection with laboratory or industrial work, the result is 
generally an improvement in the quality and quantity of output. In 
most cases the total output also is increased, in spite of the decrease in 
the actual time worked. 

The effect of a rest is particularly beneficial in repetitive work of a 
monotonous character, and the influence on production is most marked 
in processes which are largely dependent on the activities of the worker. 
Heavy muscular work, and operations involving a continuous standing 
or sitting posture, are also suitable cases for the introduction of rests. 
The speed of industrial operations is another factor which should be 
considered in relation to rests. Industrial conditions which require a 
working rate in excess of the natural rhythm of the body are conducive 
to fatigue, and, if unavoidable, their effects should certainly be alle- 
viated by means of suitable rests. 

There is evidence to show that in certain cases the beneficial effects 
of a rest are not limited to the period of work following the pause but 
are also noticeable before the rest occurs. 

In general, however, the published work relating to rest pauses in 
industry tends to raise more problems than it solves. In many cases 
there is a lack of unanimity in the results obtained, a feature which is 
largely due to the unscientific methods of procedure adopted. In indus- 
try, the introduction of pauses has been mostly empirical and carried 
out without due regard to the nature and conditions of work. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the effects have some times been unsatisfactory 
and further developments in consequence discouraged. Before rest- 
periods are introduced, a careful investigation of the existing conditions 
of work should be made, and a typical curve of output obtained. A con- 
sideration of such a curve will show whether a rest is necessary and 
will indicate the most useful position for the pause. Results obtained 
have shown that in certain cases shorter but more frequent rests are 
preferable to fewer but longer rests, but further investigations are neces- 
sary in order to determine the most suitable number, duration, and dis- 
tribution of rests for different types and condition of work. Investiga- 
tions are also needed on the best methods of utilising rests in order that 
the most favourable results may be obtained. 

Individuals vary in their susceptibility to the effects of rest and con- 
sequently the effects are more favourable in some cases than in others, 
Theoretically, the most suitable arrangement of rests will be different 
for different individuals, but in practice it is necessary to determine the 
conditions which will give the best average results. Further, an opera- 
tive rests better when all the others are also resting, and her inclination 
to work is stimulated by the atmosphere of industry in the room. 

The possibility of combining rests with team work has not been 
sufficiently explored. The few results which have been obtained show 
that such an arrangement is capable of reducing the cost of production 
and at the same time enables the work to be done. with less fatigue. 
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The above was written in 1927. Since then there does not appear to have 
been much published work on the subject of rest pauses. 


RHYTHM 


As previously mentioned, a normal heart will continue to beat tirelessly 
and lungs to breathe for many years. This is possible chiefly because they 
are rhythmic processes incorporating a rest period in cach cycle of activity, 
so that no oxygen debt is incurred and no accumulation of fatigue is set up 
except in unusual circumstances. It is possible that in some industrial occu- 
pations movement cycles embodying a similar principle may be devised. 
Such cycles may be found for repetitive work by scientific motion study. 
“The underlying principle of motion study is rhythm and not speed. We 
must look upon the best set of movements as the casiest set and not the 
quickest set.” (14) The same report describes how rhythmic curvilinear 
movements save fatigue by utilising the momentum of the moving hand 
and arm to do productive work instead of wasting energy by overcoming 
first the momentum and second the inertia of the limb, which occurs in 
angular movements when the limb has to stop and start again abruptly. 
In a further experiment on motion study it is concluded that “the attempt 
to reduce the number of strokes, to do more work with the hands and less 
movement with the body, quickly leads to a more rhythmic use of human 
energy with increased comfort to the individual and improved quality of 
the work." (15) 

Another investigator writes: “When the work done by the active muscles 
shows no sign of diminution over long periods of time, it indicates that the 
energy expended is completely restored during the intervals of rest. In all 
kinds of activity there are alternating conditions of work and rest which 
entirely prevent the onset of fatigue, and there is little doubt that certain 
industria processes would benefit considerably by the discovery and utilisa- 
tion of these optimal conditions. Wherever such rhythmic conditions already 
oA there is obviously no need for the further introduction of rest pauses.” 
2 

Ina laboratory experiment involving pulling against a strong spring at 
half-minute intervals for two 214 -hour spells the following was concluded: 

The general tendency for the curves to increase throughout the spell sug- 
gests that the half-minute intervals between successive pulls was sufficient 
to prevent the onset of fatigue and that muscular co-ordination improve 
with exercise. In this case the test is an example of rhythmic activity with- 
out any appreciable degree of fatigue or monotony.” (26) 

Another ершш on pulling a dynamomete: hythmically over а long 
period showed a relationship between the amount of physical work done 
and the period of rhythm. "When the dynamometer is pulled at regular 
intervals the initial strength of pull falls rapidly for about 4 minutes an 
then for a long time keeps at a nearly constant level (the ‘steady state’). The 
height of this depends on the frequency of the rhythm, being 53% on the 
initial height when contractions were made every 134 seconds and 85% ОП 
it when made every 4 seconds.” (29) 
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In an investigation of barrow work at a brick factory it was found that 
the normal work cycle automatically ensured that the worker after wheeling 
the loaded barrow changed his posture and performed totally different types 
of muscular movement for a few minutes. “This gives him almost all the 
advantages of а rest pause. . . . If the worker conforms to the conditions of 
optimum efficiency in regard to load, arrangement and speed, the alternation 
of the stages in the work cycle may enable him to maintain a high efficiency 
over a long period.” (50) 

The comparative effects of variety and uniformity of work were also 
investigated. Among the conclusions reached were: (2) uniformity in the 
method of procedure is generally less productive and conducive to greater 
irregularities in the rate of working than are varied forms of work; 
(i) many changes are detrimental to output because of their interference 
with the swing of work; (7i) in repetitive work of a fatiguing nature changes 
in the form of activity should be relatively more frequent; (22) a high degree 
of resemblance between the alternating forms of activity, though subjectively 
satisfying, is not conducive to increased output. (26) (52) 

It was also discovered in a study of machine feeding processes that if the 
speed of the machine was too great the workers were unable to adopt a 
\ ж of working which was natural to their capacity. This led to embar- 
rassment and emotional upset and had an appreciable adverse effect on 
output. On the other hand, too slow a machine speed was conducive to 
boredom and a certain amount of strain. (82) 

From the evidence adduced it seems certain that the onset of fatigue may 
be prevented or diminished by the adoption of a rhythmic method of work- 
ing where possible or by the use of a work cycle which incorporates either 
a rest period or a change in the muscular activity required. 


DESIGN OF MACHINERY 


In the previous section the effects of machine speed on preventing a 
natural working rhythm have been mentioned. Investigations indicate 
other factors in machine design which may induce fatigue that is out of 
proportion to the productive work performed. Some of the factors which 
may produce avoidable fatigue were: the extent, kind, speed and rhythm 
of movement involved; posture imposed by the machine; physical effort 
demanded; shock due to arrested movement or cessation of resistance; 
vibration; noise; obstruction of part of the machine to the worker or his 
vision; the movement of parts of the machine through a wide visual angle; 
unnecessary work and discomfort caused by having to make adjustments. 

Suggestions for improvements to a large variety of types of machines 
were made. (36) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL COST 


Work involving muscular effort, such as lifting and carrying heavy loads, 
wheeling laden barrows, make physiological demands which may be partly 
reduced by the proper distribution o loads and by the adaptation of 
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mechanism to the physique of the worker. It was found that any load to 
be carried which causes a considerable departure from the erect posture in- 
evitably leads to a high physiological cost. For women engaged on con- 
tinuous work it was found that the maximum physiologically economic 
load was 50 lbs. for a well-disposed load and 40 lbs. for an ill-disposed load. 
The use of a shoulder yoke which enables an upright posture to be main- 
tained was found to be the least physiologically expensive method of weight 
carrying. (29) (44) . | | 

n barrow work at a brick factory, it was found that the physiological cost 
could be reduced by disposing the load of bricks on the barrow to suit the 
height of the worker. Also, the optimum rate of pushing the barrow was 
the normal brisk walking pace of the individual worker. Measurement of 
physiological cost was in terms of oxygen consumption during work. (50) 


NOISE 


"Excessive noise is to the human organism very much as excessive friction 
is to the machine: it wastes energy." In the case of weaving, the effect of 
noise was to lower the rate of output between 2% and 3% of that obtainable 
when the noise intensity was reduced by the use of ear-defenders to 81 
decibels. “In terms of personal efficiency this is equivalent to an increase 
of about 714 % with subdued noise.” The ear-defenders caused a 50% reduc- 
Чоп in apparent loudness and it is possible that further reduction in noise 
intensity would produce additional benefit. Tolerance of the psychological 
effects of noise—irritation, annoyance and distraction—may be established 
to some extent but some effects still remain. "Excessive noise is by no means 
a negligible factor in determining industrial efficiency.” (70) 

Laboratory experiments on the effects of noise on non-auditory tasks were 
made. “On the whole all the experiments agree that noise in general tends 
to produce slight and readily recoverable diminution of efficiency. We think 
that its direct effects upon non-auditory performance are commonly greatly 
exaggerated. It remains possible that, noise being very generally disliked, 
its effect upon a social group may be strikingly different from those upon 
the individual performer.” (65) 

It does not seem possible to measure the direct effects of noise in pro- 
ducing fatigue but it does appear probable that the unpleasant psychological 
effects of noise do tend to augment the onset of fatigue in industrial work: 
On general principles, therefore, it is suggested that the elimination of unr- 
necessary noise and the reductio 


п of essential noise by the use of саг 
defenders could have only beneficial results. и E 


EYE STRAIN 


Several experiments on the relief of eye strain in fine work have bec? 
made. In some occupations, such as linking in the hosiery trade, it is difficult 
to distinguish details of the work owing to the absence of visual contrast 
The eye cannot maintain such a condition for long periods without fatigue 
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The use of glasses of a suitable magnifying power to reduce the strain due 
to extreme accommodation resulted in a considerable increase in the rate of 
working and a reduction of fatigue. (40) Further observation on weavers 
and workers mounting filaments (49) and in other occupations (57) yielded 
confirmatory evidence. 


TRAINING 

In a laboratory experiment on training subjects to perform a simple 
chain assembling task it was concluded that there was no value in extending 
the daily training period beyond 80 minutes. A 4-hour spell was too long 
for maximum efficiency to be maintained. It also appeared that rest pauses 
were not justified in a 2-hour spell. Finally, it was suggested that “vari- 
ability rather than output is the more sensitive measure of fatigue.” (67) 

It has also been found that better workers in certain jobs expend less 
energy than poorer workers. (15) (17) This indicates the importance of 
training workers in the best methods. 


ACCIDENTS 

The influence of fatigue in accident causation was shown in records 
obtained in a shell factory. Men worked a 61-hour week. When women 
worked the same hours their accidents were 91% as numerous as those of 
the men but fell to 78% when hours were reduced to 39% for the 
women. (19) A laboratory experiment led to the conclusion that the 
hourly variation in the number of industrial accidents was due to rate of 


work and not to fatigue. (19) 


TEMPERATURE 

In fine linen weaving the economic limit of temperature is reached when 
the wet bulb temperature exceeds 73° F. Beyond this limit efficiency falls 
owing to the discomfort and fatigue of the workers. (20) 

The cooling power of the air in coal mines, as measured by the kata- 
thermometer, was found to be directly related to rate of production and 
inversely to the rest pauses taken by the colliers. Taking the rate of pro- 
duction at the highest cooling power as 100, the rate fell to 74 at the lowest 
cooling power, whilst voluntary rests rose from 4.6 mintes ТО 10.6 minutes 
per hour. The accident rate for colliers was also related to ventilation 


and the cooling power of the air. (39) 


BOREDOM "T 
Ж boredom as ‘weariness’ and indeed ıt may be 
A, dictonary дерше бо al fatigue. There is little doubt that 


regarded as a particular form of ment 
cer em cala motivation to work and robs the sufferer of energy. How- 
f ordinary fatigue, for if a bored 


ever, the state is not the same as that of ordin E eal 
person is given an interesting occupation he is immediately full of energy 


and can tackle it with gusto, #.¢., there is no accumulation of fatigue pro- 


ducts in the ordinary sense. 


In a survey of workers on repetitive work it was established that only 3% 
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showed no symptoms of boredom; 33% were slightly affected, 38 % moder- 
ately, 23% severely and 3% were seldom free. (77) Boredom is most 
common at the middle of a working spell. (63) (77) Relief may be 
obtained to some extent by talking, singing and day-dreaming; ‘music 
while you work’ was also found to be a useful palliative. The amount of 


boredom experienced was found to be associated with certain personal char- '; 


acteristics such as intelligence (the more intelligent suffer more), inability 
to mechanise simple manual processes, extrovertive tendencies and a desire 
for creative rather than repetitive work. Some of these qualities may be 
detected by suitable tests, so that selection. of workers for boring and 
monotonous jobs may be possible. (77) 
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Attitudes to the Employability of Chronic “ 


Schizophrenic Patients 
By J. K. WING 
(Medical Research Council, Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Institute of Psychiatry, London) 


N a recent experiment, in which 20 long-hospitalised schizophrenic 
ГБ attended the local Industrial Rehabilitation Unit, a major factor 

determining outcome appcared to be the change in attitude of the patients 
towards work. A beneficial change occurred in то moderately-ill patients, 
but the remaining subjects were limited by their severe handicaps and did 
not show much improvement in this respect. The adoption of а more 
definite and realistic attitude by most of 
was thought to be due to several factors, three of which would be difficult 
to replicate unless the facilities provided by the LR.U. were available. 
Firstly, the patient was given an opportunity to demonstrate his working 
ability to himself, and to the hospital and I.R.U. staff. Secondly, there was 
a realistic industrial setting, with a majority of non-schizophrenic and non- 
institutionalised workers. Thirdly, there was a deliberate policy of estab- 
lishing a normal working routine. The Unit staff did not know quite what 
to expect of the patients before they arrived, and no high expectations were 
held out by the hospital staff. The changes in attitude on the part of the 
staff and the patients were thought to be mutually reinforcing (Wing and 
Giddens, 195 

There is little published work on the systematic documentation of changes 


in attitude of staff during the treatment or rehabilitation of disabled persons, 
though there is a strong clinical impr 


commented upon, while at the last there was a discrimination in favour of 
the moderately-handicapped. These findings could, at le 
explained in terms of a change in attitude on the part of 
(Wing, 1960). | 

If such a change had, in fact, taken place, the attitude of the staff who 
had dealt with this group should be more favourable to the employment 
of schizophrenic patients than the attitude taken up by the staff at other 
LR.U.s or establishments for rehabilitating disabled Persons (for example, 
Government Training Centres). This gave a further Opportunity to check 
an important hypothesis. An attitude questionnaire was therefore designed 
and administered to various samples of I.R.U. and G.T.C. staf. 


ast in part, be 
the senior staff 


the moderately-handicapped patients |: 
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PREPARATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A. schedule of 12 items was prepared (see Appendix). Since no specific 
cxamples are given, the answers are likely to relate to a composite stereotype 
depending on what experience the respondent has had and on his prejudices. 
It has been demonstrated (Bass, 1955; Chapman and Bock, 1958) that 
respondents tend to agree with the statements submitted to them, and that 
there is a strong tendency to answer in the direction which appears to be 
most socially acceptable in the administrative context. Six items were there- 
fore worded positively (2, 4, б, 8, то, 12: subtotal P) and six negatively 
(1, 3) 5, 7, 9, 11: subtotal N), on the hypothesis that subscore P would be 
significantly more favourable than subscore N. It was proposed to use only 
subscore N as a measure of attitude since respondents would have to dis- 


"agree with the statements in order to express a favourable attitude. The 


factor of ‘acquiescence’ would thus be avoided and that of ‘social desirability’ 
reduced. The items were scored 1-7, a higher score indicating a more 
favourable attitude. 


In addition, four of the items referred to patients who still had symptoms 
(т, 4, 7, 10: subtotal A), four referred to patients who were symptom-free 
(2, 5, 8, 11: subtotal C) and the remaining four included no comment as 
to whether the patient showed symptoms of the illness or not (3, 6, 9, 12: 
subtotal B). In each set of four items, two were worded positively and two 
negatively. It was predicted that these subscores would be significantly 
different from each other, and would always be in the same rank order 
(A, В, С, with subtotal C greatest). 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 
A sample of 75 Disablement Resettlement Officers in South-Eastern 
England completed the questionnaire, through the courtesy of the London 
Regional Office of the Ministry of Labour. The consistency of subscores 
ў d P was tested by a method similar to the one proposed by Edwards 
Nan The mean score on each of the 6 negative items was calculated for 
Goa highest and 25 lowest scorers on subtotal a and the epee: oi 
the differences obtained by t-tests. The same proce iim b ue à oF к 
positive items, using the 25 highest and 25 lowest sc E tt т d. а Е 
Its are set out in Table 1, from which it is apparent that the criterion 
карга; have significantly USE scores on each item except number 12, 
; one agreed. 
Ша. ш! B à ы шшк OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
CRITERION GROUPS ON EACH OF THE I2 ITEMS 


CRITERION GROUP 
25 HIGHEST AND 25 LOWEST SCORERS ON 


SUBTOTAL P 


бо ATTITUDES TO THE EMPLOYABILITY OF 


Since it was not proposed to use subtotal P to test the hypothesis, no 
further manipulation was required. The N subscore (23.00 + 7.79) and 
the P subscore (30.61 + 6.85) were significantly different (t — 6.34, 
р = <.001). The A, B and C subscores (15.73, 18.33, 19.55) were also 
significantly different from each other (Е = 9.67, р = <.001) and in the 
predicted rank order. It was therefore considered that the questionnaire, 
if reliable, was suitable for testing the hypothesis that members of the staff 
at the experimental LR.U. were more favourable in their attitudes to the 
employability of schizophrenic patients than those at other LR.U.s or at a 
Government Training Centre. 


PROCEDURE 


The schedules were administered to I5 occupational supervisors from 
I.R.U.s all over England, while they were on a course at the experimental 
LR.U. Eleven staff at the experimental I.R.U. and 20 instructors at the 
adjacent Government Training Centre were also asked to complete the 
schedule. Each respondent sealed the form in an envelope addressed to the 
investigator. No one declined to give an opinion, but three did not sign 
their names. 


In each sample, subtotals A, B and C were in the predicted rank order. 


RELIABILITY 


Twenty-three of the staff at the experimental I.R.U. and at the G.T.C. 
were interviewed within a fortnight of completing the Schedules, by a 
sociologist, Mr С. W. Brown, who then rated their attitudes towards the 
employability of schizophrenic 
those who had recovered. Е 
two ratings summed. These scores were corre 
the questionnaire (r = +0.56, p= 
as rated at interview, which were 
measured by the questionnaire. On 
other more favourable in his responses to the questionnaire. When these 
two were omitted, the correlation became +0.80. It is thought that this 
is satisfactory for the 
purpose. 

In order to check on the extent to which the attitude as measured by 
the N-subscore was reflected in the behaviour of the supervisors, the 
Rehabilitation Officer of the experimental LR.U. was asked to place the 11 
supervisors in rank order according to his estimate of their helpfulness to 
the chronic schizophrenic patients who passed through their sections. The 
rank order correlation coefficient was + 0.61 (t = 2.31, df = 9, p, two- 
tailed, = <.05). Thus the attitude as measured by the N subscore was 
significantly related to the helpfulness shown in behaviour. On the other 
hand, the attitude measured by the P subscore was actually negatively re- 
lated to the Rehabilitation Officer’s ranking of behaviour (tho = -0.37) 
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though the degree of association was not statistically significant. When the 
discrepancies between the two subscores were ranked, there was a correlation 
of +0.89 with the Rehabilitation Officer's estimate of behaviour. Those 
supervisors who showed least discrepancy between subscores were assessed 
by the Rehabilitation Officer as being most helpful to the patients. 


RESULTS 


The mean subtotals, for each of the three groups, are set out in Table 2. 
А 2 x 3 analysis of variance disclosed a significant difference between 
groups and between subscores N and P. An analysis of variance of the N 
subscores only, gives a significant overall difference (F = 8.44, p = <.001), 
and subsequent t-tests show a significant difference between mean scores for 
the experimental I.R.U. and for other I.R.U.s (t = 2.27, р = <.05) and 
“between mean scores for other I.R.U.s and for the G.T.C. (t= 2.19, 
р = <.о5). 5 


TABLE 2:` MEAN SUBSCORES, ON ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE, 
OF THREE GROUPS OF STAFF 


MEAN SUBSCORES 


GROUP | 
6 NEGATIVE ITEMS | 6 POSITIVE ITEMS 


ESS 


Experimental I.R.U. ba 31.00 
Other ТЕО i 25.13 
G.T.C. E x . 19.45 


DISCUSSION 
The hypothesis was that there would be differences in attitude score 
between I.R.U. staff members who had had experience of an experimental 


series of chronic schizophrenics and staff members | of other I.R.U.s or 
G.T.C.s who had not. This hypothesis was derived in the first place from 
clinical observation and in the second place from a systematic analysis of 
descriptive observations made by senior staff at the first m uen ae con- 
ferences at the experimental I.R.U. The assumption was а ci m e um 
scores do in fact represent attitudes to the жыш of c тоса a 
phrenics, and there is good evidence for this. The hypot zr was s a s ed 
although it was tested in a situation where it might well have been shown 


to be wrong. 


The evidence presented is cross-sectional. There appear to be differences 


in attitude between the three groups studied, but a longitudinal process of 
change in attitude in the supervisors of the experimental I.R.U. has not 
been demonstrated. Such a process may, however, be reasonably inferred. 
It may also be assumed, though rather more tentatively, that the change 
in staff attitudes was beneficial, since the Rehabilitation Officer considered 
the supervisors with the most favourable attitudes to be those who helped 
the patients most. Thus the final inference, that a similar change of attitude 
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on the part of the staff of other units would also be beneficial, can be made 
with a certain amount of confidence. However, these interpretations should 
be looked upon rather as hypotheses to be made the basis of future experi- 
mentation, than as definite administrative conclusions. 


The significant difference between scores derived from negatively and 
positively worded items is in accordance with expectation. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the prediction of a more favourable attitude in the 
experimental I.R.U. staff members compared with occupational supervisors 
from other I.R.U.s, holds only for the subtotal derived from the negatively 
worded items. There is no difference on the positive subtotal. The latter 
group of supervisors completed the questionnaire at the end of a fortnight's 
refresher course at the experimental I.R.U., during which they had been 
exposed to a climate of opinion relatively more favourable to chronic schizo- 
phrenics than their own. When faced with positively worded items they 
tended to acquiesce in what they perceived would be a socially acceptable 
attitude, but they were not equally willing to disagree with negatively 
worded items. This suggests that their overall favourable attitude was not 
a stable one. The G.T.C. supervisors showed the same large discrepancy 
between subtotals but at a more unfavourable level on both scores. The 
experimental I.R.U. supervisors showed least discrepancy between subscores- 
However, even among supervisors at the experimental LR.U. there was 
considerable variation in the degree of discrepancy. It is quite plain, from 
the Rehabilitation Officer’s assessments, that those with the greatest dis- 
crepancy in attitude were those who helped the patients least. 

From observations made at the e 
with the Rehabilitation Officer the 


change in attitude was largely brought about by the interaction of two 


xperimental I.R.U., and from discussions 


cal behaviour traits such as lack 0 


initiative, a reserved manner, and slowness to learn. Many were severely 


large measure due to the excellent understanding b 
grades of I.R.U. staff that these experiments have a 
success. 


The present results are therefore consistent with the previous finding} 
and they can be interpreted in a satisfactory manner, They provide а sm 


etween them and of 
chieved a measure 


\ 


à 


^ 
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link in the chain of evidence needed for a theory of rehabilitation. 


SUMMARY 

The results of previous work suggested that there was a favourable change 
in attitude of I.R.U. staff towards the employability of chronic schizophrenic 
patients, as a result of their supervision of a carefully selected series of 20 
such individuals. It was therefore hypothesised that supervisors at the experi- 
mental LR.U. would have more favourable attitudes than those in other 
rehabilitation establishments. An attitude questionnaire was constructed 
which yielded two scores—based respectively on negatively and positively 
worded items. The positive score was consistently higher than the negative, 
for all groups tested. In preliminary work, the scores were found to be 
consistent and reasonably reliable, and significantly related to the degree of 
helpfulness that occupational supervisors showed towards schizophrenics. 
It was found, in accordance with prediction, that the experimental I.R.U. 
staff had more favourable attitudes, and that there was less discrepancy 
between their responses to the negative and positive items than in two other 
groups. 
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APPENDIX 


This is a list of statements which people sometimes make about patients 
who suffer, or have suffered, from the mental illness known as schizo- 
phrenia. All the statements refer to patients who have spent some time in 
a mental hospital. | | 

Will you please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each. of = 
statements by placing a tick in the appropriate column. There аге no' aight 
or "wrong" answers: what is wanted is an pn E E. um you 
hold, in the light of your experience. So please be per ectly frank. 

All answers will be treated in strict confidence, E will be seen by no 
one except members of the unit carrying out the study. | | 
If they have any mental symptoms they ought to be in hospital. | 
I would have no objection to employing one if the doctor said he 
was well. | 
They are much too unrealistic and unreliable to make good employees, 
Some of them can do responsible jobs even though they haven't 
recovered completely. | 
5. I would never recommend опе strongly to an employer, even if he 

was comparatively well. 


I. 
2. 
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. Though it may be necessary to work harder to get them employment, 
the effort is well worth while. 

. If they have any symptoms they need close supervision and restraint. 

- They can do a job as well as the next man once they have recovered. 

- They should not be allowed to do a job which takes them into 
people's homes. 

то. Even if they have mental symptoms they can sometimes do a good 

job to the satisfaction of an employer. 

тг. They are only suitable for low grade jobs even when well. 

12. It is difficult to say anything about them as a group, they vary so 

much. 


(Each statement could be ticked in one of 7 columns according to whether 


the respondent strongly, moderately or slightly agreed, could not say, ог 
slightly, moderately or strongly disagreed.) 


© ом 
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The Psychologist's Role in the Development 
of Man-Machine Systems 


By C. CAMERON and K. G. CORKINDALE 
(Royal Air Force Institute of Aviation Medicine) 


SYSTEMS AND SYSTEMS DESIGN 


SYSTEM may be defined for our present purpose as any organised 
А group of activities, involving men and machines, directed towards 

the solution of a given problem or set of problems. (16) А system 
can be analysed into a set of interacting sub-systems each.one of which con- 
tributes to the overall effectiveness of the system. (6) Systems design, or 
systems engineering, is the attempt to achieve, through effective utilisation 
of the capabilities of both men and machines, optimal system performance 
towards the achievement of the stated objectives. ( 14) 

Early approaches to the design of man-machine systems were, inevitably, 
‘machine-centred’. Machines were devised to extend the range, power, 
speed or precision of the human operator; and, with every increase in the 
complexity of the machine, with every extension of mechanical techniques 
into new spheres of operation, the human operator became more nearly 
peripheral to the activity in which he was concerned. In many cases the 
objective of the man-machine system was one of such urgency that newly- 
developed equipments were rushed into service without taking into con- 
sideration the demands made on the human operator; he simply had to 
adapt to the new equipment, e.g., the use of radar for aircraft detection and 
control during the World War of 1939-45 created many problems for the 
human operator (2). The machine-centred approach to system design led 
to elaborate programmes of personnel selection and training (‘fitting the 
man to the job’) with a view to finding the right man for a particular job. 
The job itself was dictated by the machine which was available and by 
fitting the operator to the demands of existing equipment, output was in- 
creased and waste was reduced. (17) — i 

The natural development of automation in modern equipment freed the 
human operator from many manual tasks, limiting his activities to those 
which could not be performed by machines, either for reasons of cost or 
because the appropriate techniques, had not been developed. At the same 
time, the limits of human error which any given system could tolerate were 
considerably narrowed because of the inability of an extremely complex 
man-machine system to tolerate wide fluctuations in the performance of 
individual components in the system. Man, as a component in the system, 
was forced to work with greater consistency and accuracy, using more 
complex equipment than before. 1 " е 

Much of this new equipment was inadvertently designed in such a way 
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that personnel could not perform their operating or maintenance tasks easily, 
quickly and without undue fatigue or error. Consequently the ‘man- 
centred' approach which aimed at the design. of systems and system com- 
ponents which were compatible with the limitations of the human beings 
who had to work them, emerged (‘fitting the job to the man’). 


Much of the effort of the ‘human engineers! who adopted this approach 
was directed to criticising existing equipment designs and existing systems 
because of the unreasonable demands they made on the human operator. 
This line of action, although at first not welcomed by the engineering 
industry and in many ways wasteful because of the expensive design modi- 
fications recommended, was certainly profitable in the long run. One out- 
come was to throw into prominence some of the more sensational blind 
spots of the design engineers. As many sceptics became convinced of the 
value of human engineering, it led also to the emphasis now placed on 
proper vetting of new equipment by engineering psychologists. The out- 
standing application of the ‘man-centred’ approach has, of course, been in 
the armed services, in such fields as cockpit design for aircraft (8, 9) and 
crew situations in submarines (т) where a large number of complicated 
displays and controls must be readily available to a single operator in a very 
restricted space. 


In recent years there has been an increasing tendency to regard both 
man and machine as part of an overall design. Instead of selecting the man 
for the machine or designing the machine round the man, each component 
is planned for the system and the objective which it is to accomplish (fitting 
the man and the job to the system). The ‘system-centred’ design is con- 
cerned primarily with realising a stated operational objective with the 
maximum economy of time and money. 


Before any consideration is given to the actual pieces of equipment which 
will be required, or to the tasks of human operators in the system, the con- 
ditions under which the system will be required to work must be laid down. 
When this has been done a design team can then examine in detail possible 
methods of accomplishing each sub-objective and decide which operations 
can best be carried out by machines and which ones utilise to the full the 
particular skills and abilities of the human operator. In this process it 15 
often convenient to think of the human operator as if he were a system 
component in the same way as an amplifier, computer or other machine: 
that is, as an item subject to stresses and breakdowns, with capabilities ап 


limitations. 

It may readily be seen that in the 'system-centred" design fall advantage 
is taken of the procedures developed by ‘machine-centred’ and man 
centred’ systems. Once the tasks of the human operator in the system hav 
been defined, elaborate programmes of selection and training may be unen 
taken with advantage. Similarly, once those operations which invo ч, 
machines have been defined, equipment designs may be engineered to йе. 
full allowance for the characteristics of the operators who are to work the 
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1Ё these steps are taken in the right order, then the final system will 
be a patchwork of compromise and revision, time and таб vill : "e 
wasted in expensive programmes of re-engineering and а En h 
might lead to low morale and poor motivation of personnel will be avoided 


THE SYSTEM DESIGN TEAM 


A н . 
eqs that the dei anam dine mp eb е А UR = 
\ g should consist of representatives from th 
main fields of specialised knowledge. 2 

(а) User Representatives, familiar with current problems and present 
methods of solution, able to forecast the required levels of Rer 
ance of the system under design. 

(b) Design Engineers and Scientists, fully acquainted with the techniques 
at present available, the delivery dates and costs of specific equip- 
ments and the current trend of technological developments. 

(c) Human Factors Representatives, with psychological training and a 
specialised knowledge of human engineering, selection and training 
problems and techniques, and methods of measuring the performance 


of human operators. 


STAGES OF SYSTEMS DESIGN 


The first step towards the design of a man-machine system is the stating 
of an ‘operational requirement’ which lays down in broad terms the objec- 


tives of the system, the time period during which it is designed to operate, 


and the limitations which can be accepted. 
Once this requirement has been stated the design team can start on de- 


tailed planning. The design team will normally work in four stages: 
(а) The distribution of tasks between men and machines must be decided. 
It has been popular practice to refer to Manual, Semi-Automatic and 
Fully-Automatic systems, according to the degree of dependence on 
the human operator, but it will readily be seen that these are unfor- 
tunate terms; no system can be entirely manual and no system can 
be fully automatic in the sense that no human operator 1s involved 


in its working. It is obvious that only a detailed consideration of 
ine whether it is better to assign it to a man 


each task will determi ether it , \ 
or to a machine. А doctrinaire insistence that *we must retain the 


flexibility which only a human operator can give' or alternatively 

*we cannot afford the fallibility of the human operator’ is almost 
certain to lead to an inappropriate allocation of tasks. 

(b) Planning the detailed application of the principles of task allocation 
which have been decided. There are three sub-stages: 

(i) Design of equipment. 

(ii) Layout of equipment an 

efficiency. 

(ii) Devising working procedures for the sub-systems which to- 


gether make up the main system. 


d working conditions for maximum 
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At each of these sub-stages it may be necessary to run comparative 
experiments to decide on the merits of alternative solutions to design 
problems. 

Evaluation of the equipment design and working procedures must 
be carried out, usually by methods of simulation (10), in order that 
gross errors and difficulties may be ironed-out at an early stage. This 
may result in recommendations for the re-design of equipment, 
revision of working procedures or recommendations on the selection 


and training of operators to ensure that personnel of suitable ability 
and skills will be available. : 

Trials of the system in operation should, if possible, be carried out 
before it is too late to make any changes in the design. The overall 
performance of the system should be studied under conditions likely 
to be encountered in practice. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AS MEMBER OF THE DESIGN TEAM 


` The special responsibilities of the psychologist in the design team can be 
dealt with under four separate headings. 


(а) 


(2) 


(с) 


Recruitment, selection and training. The psychologist will be able 
to advise on the feasibility of selection and allocation programmes for 
the Special tasks involved in the system and training programmes 
aimed at making the best possible use of available man-power. The 
psychologist should also be able to advise on career structures so that 
workers of the right calibre can be attracted and retained. Particular 


care must be paid to the number and duties of supervisors in the 
system. 


Human Engineering data. The psychologist will be the only mem- 
ber of the design team with ready access to detailed information ОП 
such topics as arm-reach for the average Operator, optimum contro 
forces which can be exerted in different directions from different 
working positions, and optimum dimensions for different equipment. 


Physical factors affecting the human operator. Foremost among thes¢ 


will be illumination, ventilation and noise. As it is unlikely that anyi 


of these features will be so grossly mishandled that actual clinica 
effects will occur, they are probably better dealt with as factors affect- 
ing performance rather than as hazards to health. In all probability 
the worst effects which appear will be inefficient performance op 
the more exacting tasks because of bad light, poor ventilation or hig 

noise levels. (11, 12) In many cases it will be possible to war? 
against such situations in the early design stages; in others it will 
be necessary to follow up complaints made by operators about diff 
culties experienced. In such cases it is particularly important t9 
distinguish between legitimate complaints about environmental 
factors, and complaints which have been transferred to environment? 
factors because of boring and monotonous tasks or low morale. 


ae ee 


“ 
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(d) Limits of human performance. The most important contribution of 
the psychologist is the provision of data on the performance of the 
` human operator in the specific tasks which are assigned to him under 
the system. Such questions as the information capacity of the human 
operator in a given situation, or the information required before a 
certain type of decision can be made, or the optimum work load for 
a given уре of task can all be approached in the first instance through 
basic psychological theory. In almost all cases it will be necessary to 
supplement the data available in the psychological literature and in 
the various designers’ handbooks (13, 15) by means of controlled 
experiments (10, 12) using situations specific to the system under 
study, but a good knowledge of previous work can reduce enormously 
the number of experiments required. It is the task of the psychologist 
to devise, conduct and interpret such experiments. 


During the final evaluation of the system under operational conditions, 
the psychologist must again be responsible for the measurement of human 
performance to validate or revise the predictions previously made. The 
results of comparative trials should be expressed in terms of the contribution 
made to the effectiveness of the system. Statistical significance must be 
translated into operational significance. 

In order that maximum use may be made of his specialised knowledge 
it is essential that the psychologist should be able to communicate his views 
to the other members of the design team in an intelligible form. The use 
of concepts from the physical sciences and machine analogies for the quanti- 
fiction and description of human behaviour will often facilitate the com- 
parison of human performance and machine performance. The ideal at 
which to aim is that designers should be able to consult tables of nores 
data covering all aspects of human performance, expressed in terms тя 
do not require translation by a specialist before they are of use to the 


designer. (7) PR Lgs 
for the unique contribution of the psychologist to systems 
dins s the ential E which is held by psychology among me bio- 
E ee ee ed E i а 
i 1 xample, he can provide а 
Ө ОЕ, Thae is a risk, I oo that his broad range of special 
REI and skills can lead to an over-ambitious attempt to be a universal 
expert. It-should not be assumed, either by the psychologist himself or by 
other members of the design team that because he can point out a disadvan- 
tage in some proposed procedure or equipment he can also provide the 
engineering or organisational solution to the problem. The role of the 
psychologist may be often one of criticism rather than construction. 


The psychologist as a member of the design team is an adviser on human 
factors; he must not set himself up as a champion of the human operator 
against the demands of the machine. There are many tasks which machines 
can perform better than men (3, 16) and it is the special responsibility of 


logical sciences. 
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the psychologist to recognise the limitations as well as the unique capabilities 
of the human operator. 
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` a 230-item proficie 


A. Validation of Qualification 
Requirements for work in a USAF 
Specialty" 

By CHESTER J. JUDY 


(Personnel Laboratory, Wright Air Development Division, Air Research and 
Development Command, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas) 


ELDOM does one find, in the literature covering research on 

occupations, validation of explicit information of the kind found in 

qualifications statements which accompany job descriptions. At their 
worst these formulations may reflect little more than traditional attitudes 
or popular prejudice as to the qualifications needed for various kinds of jobs. 
At their best they may mirror the professional judgment of competent 
occupational analysts, but one does not usually see, for any of them, evidence 
that the particular requirements have been checked against some criterion 
of proficiency. The problem of this investigation was to determine the 
utility of selected education, experience, aptitude, and training variables 
in predicting a measure of job knowledge for a sample of United States Air 
Force mechanics specializing in the maintenance of a heavy bomber aircraft. 


PROCEDURE 
The list of thirty-one predictor variables examined in the course of this 
investigation was derived, in part, from official Air Force documents giving 
the mandatory and desirable qualifications for the aircraft mechanic specialty 
(D.A.F., 1956). In part, however, the list included additional variables 
presumably related to the criterion of proficiency used. The Mechanical 
Aptitude index, the measure of mechanical aptitude used as one of the 
predictors, was obtained through the use of the Airman Classification Battery 
(Brokaw and Burgess, 1957). : d 
The criterion measure adopted for this study was total score obtained on 
ncy examination developed for the Air Force by Human 
Factors, Incorporated (Buckner, 1956). The Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 
reliability of this instrument was found to be .96, based upon the perform- 
ance of the subjects of the present study. A claim of content validity has 
been'set forth for this examination since the examination outline called for 
need-to-know items as judged by experienced mechanics and engineers. The 
highly structured work situation in the Air Force, covered by detailed pro- 
cedural publications which are completely authoritative, readily lends itself 
to the application of the principle of content validity in test construction 
and in the interpretation of test results. The examination accepted in this 
investigation as the criterion of proficiency is currently being used by the 


*The research reported here was carried oui under ARDC Project 7734, Task 17018, and 
is based on Technical Note WADC-TN-59-40. 
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Strategic Air Command to ascertain the specific training needs of B-52 
maintenance personnel. Shorter and more general examinations of a similar 
type, the Airman Proficiency tests, are routinely used by the Air Force, as an 
aid in determining skill-level classification (Gilhooly, 1956). 


The subjects of this investigation consisted of 415 aircraft mechanics . 
working at the “5” level* of skill (about до per cent of such men on daytime | 


duty rosters in the first three Strategic Air Command wings to be equipped 
with B-52 aircraft). The average man in this group had been in the Air 
Force for about three years and had completed the eleventh grade before 
entering the Air Force. He had completed at least two Air Force technical 
school courses, one a general or basic course in aircraft maintenance and 
inspection, and one a specialized course of B-52 aircraft. He had, on the 


average, spent a little more than two years working on the “line” as а, 


mechanic, most of it on bomber aircraft. 


An iterative technique for multiple-correlation analysis, as outlined by 
Greenberger and Ward (1956), was used as the statistical procedure for treat- 
ing the data assembled for this study. In one portion of the computations, 
squared correlation coefficients or squared multiple-correlation coefficients 
were obtained, using only one kind or category af ансо at a time 10 
the separate regression equations. These г? or R? values were taken 45 
estimations of the proportion of criterion variance for which we would be 
able to account were we limited to only one kind of information about the 
subjects. Since we generally have, in the practical situation, more than just 
one kind of pertinent information about such people, these values are taken 


to represent maximum values (gross contributions) which can be associate 
with the kinds of predictors considered. 


In another portion of the analysis a squared multiple-correlation coefficient 
was computed giving all variables studied a chance to contribute to € 
multiple R? during the course of several iterations (as many as 22; when 
there was no change in the third decimal place of the squared multiple 
correlation coefficient, the iterative procedure was stopped). This coefficient 
was then recomputed omitting, in turn, each kind of variable represente 


on the total list. Difference in this obtained values (using all variable versus | 


all except one kind) was taken as an estimation of the proportion of variatio? 
in the criterion measure which each type of predictor variable can add t° 
the proportion attributable to all the others. This difference is referre 

in this report as the «nique contribution to distinguish it from the gros 
contribution obtained when considering the role of each kind of variable 
without reference to the others. In testing the significance of the estimat 
of the proportion of criterion variance attributable to the action of the РС 
dictor variables under the two computational conditions, the convention 
variance ratio F was used. 


*Among aircraft maintenance personnel in the Air Force, a code of “3” identifies an 
apprentice or semi-skilled mechanic, a code of “5” identifies a skilled mechanic, 20 
a code of “7” identifies a maintenance technician at the highest level of skill. 
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RESULTS 


A brief examination of Table r will show that the kind of variables 
studied can be divided into three larger groups in terms of the pattern of 
their contributions to criterion variance. One of these groups consists of 


TABLE I: PROPORTION OF VARIANCE IN PROFICIENCY TEST SCORES 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE ACTION OF SELECTED KINDS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 


(N=415 B-52 Mechanics) 


GROSS CONTRIBUTION | UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 
KIND OF PREDICTOR —— 
PROPORTION PROPORTION 
Air Force Maintenance Experience 21.9 2.8 
Mechanical Aptitude Index (ACB) суф) 6.7 
Air Force Courses on В-52 
Equipment  .. + Es 32.8 4.7 
Other Air Force Technical Courses 7.2 3.8 
Months in Air Force (Total) 51.9 6.7 
Years Education (Total) aA 12.3 6.7 
High School Graduate (Yes, No) 11.9 6.7 
Science Courses in High School 2.5 3.8 
Mathematics Courses in High 
School ^ ea м iJ 2.3 3.1 
Industrial Courses in High School 6 2.5 


* The exact value for Foi is slightly different for testing the significance of the two F's 
reported in each line, but this difference occurs in the second and third decimal places. 


variables which function fairly well as predictors when they are taken separ- 
ately. In this circumstance they enable us to predict a statistically significant 
proportion of variance in criterion scores. When considered with certain 
other information on the subjects, however, these particular variables are 
seen to make no unique contribution to the prediction. Included are two 
measures of education level (total years education and dichotomous variable 
on high school graduation); total number of months in the Air Force; and 
months in Air Force technical school courses other than in courses on B-52 
equipment. "m. * . ) i 

A second group of entries in Table 1 consists of kinds of predictors which 
make no statistically significant contribution toward the prediction of 
criterion variance when taken alone; neither do they have anything to add 
to the contribution of the other variables listed. Included in this group are 
the kinds of variables described by the entries : science courses in high 
school (general science, physics, and chemistry); mathematics courses in 
high school (high school arithmetic, algebra I, algebra II, geometry, and 
trigonometry); and industrial arts courses in high school (mechanical draw- 
ing, wood shop, metal shop, welding, machine shop, automobile mechanics, 
electrical shop, and shop mathematics). j | 1 

A third group of entries in Table r consists of kinds of variables which 
function not only when considered separately, but also make a statistical] 


significant contribution to criterion variance over and above that of all the 
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other variables studied, Included in this group are the kinds of predictors 
described as: Air Force maintenance experience (months on six different 


types of aircraft); the Mechanical Aptitude Index; and months in Air Force 
courses on B-52 equipment. 


i 
DISCUSSION 


The findings of this investigation, in regard to the functioning of educa- 
tion variables, are related to results reported by Tupes and DuBois (1958). 
Level of education is perhaps a useful bit of information to have about 
Persons entering many occupations, but in the Air Force situation 
other pertinent information is available on prospective populations and the 
total amount of information accumulates rapidly in the course of military 


Service. In the light of the findings reported here it may be that qualifica- | 


tions statements should not generally contain references to educational level, 
In the present context this information is in the same class with variables 
such as “total time in the Air Force". If we know nothing else about a 
particular person, knowing how long he has been in the Air Force will 
enable us to predict a significant Proportion of the variance in one criterion 
of proficiency. This information makes по contribution above that available 
from other predictors, however, and one feels that it may be somewhat more 
useful to know how the individual has spent his.time in the service. 

The itemization of particular high school subjects in qualifications state- 
ments is, in view of the results of this investigation, perhaps somewhat less 
tenable than specification of education level. This is not to say, however, 
that knowledge in certain academic areas may be irrelevant to the prediction 
of a criterion of proficiency such as the one used in this study, or that the 
completion of certain courses would not help in the prediction of some other 
а | c mere circumstance of having had 
or not having had particular courses in high school appears to be a relatively 


| j into en it comes to explaining the variance 
associated with the criterion of proficiency used in this investigation. 


In the present study the only kinds of variables which made a statistically 
significant contribution to the prediction of the criterion measure, over and 
above all others listed, were the experience variables, the variables having 
to do with specific training on the equipment inspected and maintained by 
the subjects, and the Mechanical Aptitude Index. These were precisely the 
kinds of measures which functioned exceedingly well as separate predictors. 
Since these were also the variables on which prior screening of the subjects 
is most likely to have occurred, the reported criterion relationships are 
probably conservative estimates of those which would be obtained for an 
unselected group. 


SUMMARY 
The problem of this investigation was to determine the utility of selected 
education, experience, aptitude, and training variables in predicting а 
measure of job knowledge. The subjects were 415 Air Force mechanics 


Ч 
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specializing in the maintenance of a heavy bomber aircraft. Using multiple 
regression techniques, three groups of variables were evaluated for their 
predictive power. A group composed of specific high school courses showed 
no relationship to the criterion. A second group (education level, time in 
the Air Force, and Air Force training courses not specific to the equipment 
maintained) were individually predictive of the criterion, but added nothing . 
to the prediction from a composite of the other variables. A third group 
(Mechanical Aptitude Index, Air Force training courses specific to the equip- 
ment maintained, and Air Force maintenance experience) were individually 
predictive, and in combination with the other qualification variables, added 
significantly to the composite prediction. 
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А Note on Skill 
By B. N. KNAPP 
(Department of Physical Education, University of Birmingham) 


INTRODUCTION 


(1924) defined skill as an organisation and integration, for the most 


| se) have been many different views on the nature of skill. Pear ` 


part, of bodily habits. Guthrie (1952) writes that ‘skills are made up 
of habits, but habits stand in the way of skill as well as being the stuff of 
which skills are composed. Progress in skill is the formation of “good” 
habits and the elimination of “bad” habits’. Oldfield (1952) on the other 
hand states that ‘there are marked differences between habits and skills’ 
for ‘what we learn at tennis is not a set of strokes but how to make strokes 


appropriate to the moment’. It would seem to be time to consider if а - 


synthesis of these views is possible. 
THE MOTOR AND PERCEPTUAL ASPECTS OF SKILLS 


The first point which should be made is that skill is a blanket term cover- 
ing a multitude of different kinds of act. For instance, the following widely 
differing actions have been used in experiments into motor skill: tracing 
figures, tracking, throwing at a target, grid-position matching (all by 
Welford, 1951), operating a capstan-lathe (Seymour, 1954 and 1955), assem- 
bling and wiring an electric lamp-holder (Cox, 1934), bomb-aiming and the 
flying of aeroplanes (Bartlett, 1947). Many writers have also quoted examples 
from athletic skills such as cricket, golf and lawn tennis. 

The earlier psychologists tended to concentrate their attention on the 
response or effector processes and thus to stress those parts of a skill which 
were predominantly motor. More recently psychologists, especially those 
of the Cambridge School, have turned their attention to the input side of 


skills or receptor processes and particularly to the display and the part played. 


by perception. 

It is likely that performance which can be called skilled possesses 
common characteristics such as those outlined by Welford (1951) but it 
would appear that the exteroceptor, proprioceptor and effector processes аге 
not of similar importance in the contribution which they make to any parti- 
cular skill. More specifically it is difficult to agree with Bartlett (1947) when 
he suggests that the receptor functions are particularly identified with the 
distance receptors in all skilled behaviour. à 

Suppose we examine the skill of shot-putting. Here the best performe* 
in theory will be the one who has the best style mechanically speaking 
who can produce most power and who can perform this best style unde* 
any circumstances. Thus the best performers will.tend to be those who 
can ignore the signals arising from the external environment. The learnet 
will therefore spend his time first on building up a pattern of moveme? 
which is as close to the theoretical best for his build as possible and then on 
practising this so that it will become virtually a habit. From then on any 
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improvement will be made by increasing the strength and applied power 
of the performer. Perhaps some psychologists would not call shot-putting 
a skill but the *man in the street" certainly would. 

"There may possibly be criticism of this view from shot-putters who might 
argue that a strong wind or a varying surface may have to be taken into 
acount. Theoretically however these’ will affect the athletes in a similar 
way and in any case are of exceedingly small importance so far as this 
particular skill is concerned. The other difficulty inherent in all discussion 
on highly complex skills is that a person has never attained perfection and 
thus skill is not static but is continually being changed in an attempt to 
better it. Nevertheless it would appear that in competition it is the pattern 
of movement involved in the bodily skill of shot-putting which is all- 
important and that therefore the nearer this is to a mechanically perfect 


_ habit the better. 


If however a skill such as the playing of association football is considered 
other factors become important. In this game an individual may have good 
patterns of movement but if he does not do the right action at the right 
moment he is almost useless as a player. Thus here it is the insight into 
the display which is of major importance. The need here as Bartlett (1947) 
says is for the performer to be ‘in touch with demands which come from 
the outside world’ and thus the messages from the distance receptors and 
their interpretation become vital. It would seem necessary therefore for the 
learner in this case to pay more attention to perceptual learning and to 


understanding the important signals in the display. 
Other complex skills may lie somewhere between the above in the relative 


importance of the various factors. Running 100 yards would seem to'be 
near to shot-putting in that if the necessary pattern of movements can be 

roduced habitually on the sound of the starter’s gun, winning or losing 
will depend on the relative merits in terms of the mechanical and physical 
advantages of the individual concerned. In this skill, in that of shot-putting 
and also in the case of some gymnastic skills, it is difficult to agree with 
Oldfield (1952) that ‘the effectiveness of the behaviour is dependent on the 
absence of stereotyping’. The skill of running or swimming a long-distance 
race may involve tactical considerations and so perceptual aspects depending 
on distance receptors begin to have some importance though not so much 
as in team games where adaptability to the external environment must be 


of a high order. 
A CONTINUUM 

The view is therefore put forward that there is a continuum from skills 
which are predominantly habitual through to skills which are redomin- 
antly perceptual. At one end of the continuum are skills in which 'con- 
formity to a prescribed standard sequence of motor acts (Oldfeld, 1952) 
is all-important and at the other are skills in which at every instant the 
Motor activity must be regulated by and appropriate to the external situa- 
tion’ (Oldfield, 1952) and in which the correct interpretation of Messages 
from the distance receptors is vital. In between lie skills at various places 
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along the continuum depending on the relative importance in the perfected 
skill of habitual and perceptual aspects. 

If this idea is a valid one, then it is important for the researcher into 
skill, the learner and the instructor to decide where the particular skill with 
which he is concerned lies on this continuum for this will determine the 
relative importance which he must attach to the various factors. 


4 


This decision will often be a difficult one to make and may not be deter- E 


minable once for all time. Thus the position of lawn tennis appears to have 
changed. The perceptual factors which were of great importance seem to 
be of less ri жаш. in the men's game now that the service has become 
such a dominating influence. By having several services which are mechan- 
ically outstanding and which can be produced habitually, an individual can 
under present conditions on fast courts so dictate the play when he is serving 


that the possible responses of the opponent are reduced to a small number. 
with which the server can learn to deal in a number of ways. Under these 


circumstances the patterns of movement and particularly those for the 
service may become more important than the signals from the external 
environment. 

In industry too changes are occurring which affect the position of parti- 
cular skills оп the continuum. Formerly skilled jobs largely involved 
manual work of a more or less complicated type which required a fair 
amount of physical effort. Now as Crossman (1956) points out, *wherever 
appreciable physical work is to be done, power from an outside source is 
employed and the human operator remains merely to direct its application’. 


There is then a tendency for the accent in industrial skills to be no longer : 


on the motor act but on the perceptual and mental aspects of the task. 
Many industrial skills have therefore moved along the continuum towards 
the predominantly perceptual end. 


SUMMARY 


The view that there is a continuum from skills which are predominantly 
habitual through to skills which are predominantly perceptual has been put 
forward and discussed. It is believed that this concept not only helps to 
bring together the various psychological theories but also that its use might 
help to clarify some of the hitherto contradictory results from experiments 
into skill. 
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Sweden's Employment Security Program and its Impact on the Country’s Econom: 
By cart c. unr. California : Institute of Technology, 1960. Pp. vi. + 19. Price $1 A 
This monograph is published by the Industrial Relations Section of the California 
Institute of Technology. Recognising that countries with different economic and social 
settings are likely to approach their problems of unemployment insurance in different 
ways, the Institute is publishing a series of unemployment insurance studies, of which 
this is one. й 
Currently social welfare expenditure in Sweden amounts to over one-third of all 
government expenditure, The six major items of the social welfare programme are, in 
order of magnitude : national health insurance and medical care, old age and Gus 
pensions, family allowance and child care programmes, voluntary unemployment insur- 
ance including vocational training, workmen's compensation, which is integrated with 
the national health insurance scheme, and lastly public assistance. Details are given 
of the expenditure and the sources from which the revenue is raised. Against the 


“total expenditure on social security, unemployment insurance (or employment security, 


as the Swedes call it) seems to be a small item, but it is claimed that its influence in 
social and economic affairs is out of proportion to its amount. 

It was at the beginning of this century that the Swedish unions first turned their 
attention to unemployment insurance. Today the insurance societies are independent 
of the unions. They are government-subsidised and open to union or non-union 
members. However, the unions still play an important role in that claims are estab- 
lished through the union and not through a government department. 

Rather less than half all workers are members of the Voluntary Unemployment 
Association, the non-members largely coming from those occupations in which the 
risk of unemployment is low (¢.g:, public services). 

The conditions which make for eligibility for benefit are set out, and it is of interest 
to note that a worker discharged for misconduct, who voluntarily gives up his job, 
who is idle because he is on strike or who refuses suitable employment, is disqualified 
from benefit for four weeks, Between 1 per cent and 2 per cent of claimants are refused 
for the last of these reasons, the figure being higher in boom times, when there is 
confidence in work prospects, than in periods of recession, when the unemployed 
worker is less likely to be choosey about a job offered to him. 

The benefits paid are made up of a basic sum to which may be added supplemen- 
r dependants, but there is some margin of choice for the insured worker 
who can pay a higher contribution and thus qualify for higher basic benefits. Normally 
benefits are paid for not more than 35 weeks, after which the claimant is referred to 
the Public Assistance Programme, whose benefits are likely to be appreciably less. 
In recent years the Scandinavian countries have adopted а common labour market 
policy enabling a national of one country to collect the benefits which have been paid 
for in his own country even when he is working — or falls out of work — in another 


Scandinavian country. | 
In the last то years the level of unemployment in Sweden has been generally low 
and the present scheme (designed primarily to cope with short-term unemployment) 
has adequately met the needs. When there has been relatively high unemployment in 
some industries accompanied by shortage of labour in others, the Royal Swedish Labour 
Market Board, created in 1940, attempts to even things out. The. Swedish Labour 
Market Board is similar to the British Ministry of Labour in that it is concerned with 
ke loans or outright grants to move 


the placement of workers. In addition, it can ma 2 h ts to 
an unemployed worker to an area where there are vacancies, and in special circum- 
n developing industrial areas in which there 


stances can provide prefabricated houses 1 i arc i 
E pr P onal training, vocational re- 


ag i tage. The Board also operates a vocational f 
клк E though no details are given. 


habilitation and vocational guidance service, E 
Finally, the Labour Market Board has powers somewhat similar to those vested in 
the Board of Trade, enabling it to assist a locality or an industry by subsidy, by the 


tary benefits foi 
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sponsoring of public works or by the placing of government orders. By these means * 
some of the potential seasonal variation in employment have been ironed out. Whether 
the devices that have had substantial success in periods of general economic prosperity 
would be equally successful in the face of a serious general recession is uncertain. In 
such event it would seem probable that a more rigorous and drastic fiscal and mone- 
tary policy would have to be adopted, a point of view which is shared by all Swedish 
political parties. 

In an attempt to evaluate the work of the Labour Market Board, it is conserva- * 
tively estimated that the Board has made a very substantial contribution to Sweden's 
national output and standard of welfare. H. G. MAULE 


Basic Human Factors for Engineers. By рл. a. vernier. London: Bailey Bros. & 
Swinfen, 1960. Pp.103. Price 32s. 

According to the author, ‘the method presented in this manual is intended as the 
first systematic methodology for the new profession of Human Engineering’. In addi- 
tion, it is claimed that this is a ‘how to do it’ book — how to conduct a human engin- 
eering analysis of a job and how to organise the function in a company. By implica- 
tion, the author restricts himself to manual and control room work. Не goes to great 
trouble in defining, in what he chooses to call ‘engineering terms’, four factors which 
affect performance. The assessments of these factors subjectively by the human engin- 
eer, and the use which is subsequently made of them, is apparently the core of ‘the 
first systematic methodology’. The factors are: perception, judgment, internal stress, 
and motor ability. 

The assessment and quantification of these factors on a three-point scale added to 
a job description or specification is the author's ‘task analysis approach’. This approach 
is illustrated by the analysis of simple jobs such as the repair of pneumatic controls and 
micro-switches; then follows a description, one suspects for popular consumption, of 
its use in studying the human problems of space travel. The remainder of the book 
is concerned with the benefits of human engineering and how it can help personnel 
selection, training, the design department and the mental health of employees. 

There would appear to be a number of complementary approaches in ‘fitting the job 
to the worker’. Firstly, the work study officer can improve a workplace layout, especi- 
ally if the job is a manual one, by reduction in the operator’s physical effort. Secondly, 
published findings in the field al grielony and applied experimental psychology can 
be applied, to improve performance in work which is more mental in character — 
mental in the sense that man is a controller, who has to read dials and operate switches, 
in response to visual and auditory cues. Thirdly, the use of mock-ups and experiments : 
these are often used to verify points arising from previous work. Fourthly, and possibly 
the most rewarding in the long run, the use of some of the concepts of control engin- 
eering in the development and evaluation of complete man-machine systems, The 
author has ignored these more usual approaches to human engineering problems. He 
concentrates on the use of job descriptions and job specifications, and the evaluation . 
of his four factors. 

The ‘task analysis approach’ is claimed to be equally effective for both manual 
and control room work. For the analysis of short-cycle repetitive work, Crossman’s 
sensori-motor process chart is much more detailed, as it combines the ‘therblig’ wit 
the sensory analysis. For control room work, there appears to be no reason why the 
author's system should be any more successful than a detailed job description or spect 
fication of the operator’s duties. To say that a man has to read a vernier is much more 
satisfactory than to say that he requires a high level of factor P(V). The ‘task analysis 
approach* relies heavily on the subjective assessment of the sensory and psychologic? 
elements of a job by the human engineer. The danger is that design engineers 2° 


other lay users may be misled by the apparent precision of the task analysis results- 7 
R. с. LACEY 


First Aid in the Factory. Ву LORD TAYLOR. London: Longmans Green, 1960. РР 7 


+ 140. Price gs. 6d. . | a 
Anyone who professes interest in the well-being and the effectiveness of the wor 


^ 


| 
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incapacity; perhaps half of this total was due to minor accidents and ill i 
might have been successfully treated or Prevented at work. There is odie op ee 


from minor causes. In searching through the existin literature it is di 

impossible, to find a book that can cil be read Ed dude m КЕ 
layman. This book does much to remedy the deficiency. Lord Taylor himself is admir- 
ably suited to the task he has set himself. His interests in mass communication led 
him to play a big part in the founding of the government social Survey. As director 
of the Harlow Industrial Health Service he has had the opportunity of intimate know- 
ledge of a cross-section of modern factories and of the medical and first aid facilities 
they provide. His impressive record of concern with the problems of modern society 


The handbook does justice to its author. At the outset Lord Taylor undertook a 
classical work study of what happened at the first aid station in the factory. On the 
basis of this, he has set out to tell first aiders and others about their problems, 

It would be fruitless for this reviewer to enter into argument on what Lord Taylor 
teaches; as Dr Gagger says in the foreword, “there will always be some diversity of 
opinion as to details of treatment”. What is clear is that he set out to teach simple 
general principles which will enable the first aider to give first aid, not to become a 
half-trained doctor; to know his limitations and not to be cluttered up with compli- 
cated possibilities which may never become realities, 

Many books on first aid are confused by elaborate drawings or diagrams. The 
drawing in this handbook are a model in their exclusion of the unnecessary, It is not 
too much to say that everyone in industry who is in any way concerned with the 
prevention or treatment of injury can afford to have this book at his side; and few 
can afford not to. Н, С. MAULE 
Psychiatric Services and Architecture. By A. BAKER, R. L. DAVIES and р. SIVADON. Geneva : 

World Health Organisation, 1959. Pp. 60. Price 2s. 6d, 

This paper is divided into three sections, but the inter-relation between them is 
made abundantly clear. The first section is concerned with the planning of psychiatric 
services, whether in a modern highly advanced community or in a new and developing 
one, The next section deals with different types of psychiatric units — the outpatient 
and early treatment clinic, the day hospital, the psychiatric hospital, special units, 
after care homes and so on. The final section is most specifically concerned with the 
Principles of architecture and design, including physical environment, and their rele- 
vance to the function of the psychiatric unit. Р | і 

As early as 1819 Tuke called attention to the advantages о i» er vi over 
larger ones and of small groups compared with big ones. Shrewd observer that he 
was, he noted that in those rooms in which the number of patients did S exceed то 
there existed*‘a little family spirit’ in which several patients еда р in ie 
Ог amusing employment. In contrast, the large groups were с y solitude 


Я : ian | | 
п pm ed the current thinking in this country, the ише recognises 
three levels of treatment: where possible in the community, he е home supported 
by day hospital treatment, and in full hospital care. Аз RES as pe оры give 
rise to these levels ОЁ treatment are accepted, zm that the = Should be 
Planned on the basis of some initial privacy, indivi yi ivag д = a Becton ts 
Person therapeutic relationship. The patient may later ig s e ni cera e wit! Eo 
Broups, and finally with larger ones. This enables social relations| jd o aart at t i 
most simple and become more complex as the patient ai secat he Ee Eras o 
this policy on design is at once apparent and quite contrary to the design an planning 
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of many of our mental hospitals that were built in the last century. 
The ‘chronic patient hospital is condemned in the interests of both patients and 
staff. The problem of the patient who could be sent home but who has no home to 
return to should lead to the concept of the after care home, the sheltered workshop 
or working settlement, rather than the chronic hospital in which progress is likely to 
be obstructed. The very large mental hospitals to be found in Europe and North 
America are monuments to the lack of vision in the past. Despite the national prestige 
that derives from the huge institution, developing countries should avoid this pitfall 
and should aim at simple facilities which can develop by differentiation. Such a policy 
would facilitate a close liaison with the community. The various elements in the com- 
rehensive scheme require organisational links to ensure the concept of continuous 
observation. 

In considering the different psychiatric units that are required in a comprehensive 
mental health service, the current common sense of sociological theory is put forward. 
The discussions on the early treatment centre, а mother and baby unit, a medium- 
sized psychiatric hospital and a psychiatric ward are illustrated. with architectural plans. 
The problems of alcoholics, drug addicts, mental defective and epileptic colonies are 
not discussed, as it is felt that more information about the first two and a clearer state- 
ment of policy and aims of the last two are necessary, before the architectural desiderata 
can be discussed. 

A useful passage considers the steps that must be taken in converting the typical 
custodial barrack of the last century into an environment more in line with the thera- 
peutic objectives of modern psychiatry. There can be little here that has not been 
realised and acted upon by our more progressive medical superintendents and manage 
ment committees, but I suspect that there are still many mental hospitals in the 
United Kingdom where the wind of change has not yet blown and where the simple 
advice might well be followed. 

It seems particularly appropriate that this W.H.O. paper should appear now. The 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust and others in this country are engaged in serious 
and dynamic thinking about hospital design. It is now being recognised that planning 
and design are vitally involved in the social and medical e us m of a hospital. It 
is right that readers inside and outside the United Kingdom should be exposed to 
the new climate of thought. н. б. MAULE 


A Survey of Social Conditions in England and Wales as Illustrated. by Statistics. 
By A. М. CARR-SAUNDERS, D. CARADOG JONES and c. A. MOSER. Oxford : at the Claren- 

don Press, 1958. Pp. xxi + 302. Price 255. 
Earlier editions of this book appeared in 1927 and in 1937, under the title The 
Social Structure of England and Wales. It has now been rewritten and enlarged to 
include social developments in the post-war period. The authors state in the intro 


duction that ‘The aim of the book is to present a coherent picture of some of the more .. 


important aspects of social life . . . so far as they can be illustrated by statistics’. The 
book is not intended to be a compendium of social data, nor a reference book; it 25 
for all who want а readable and precise description of social conditions at the present 
time. It was published in August, 1958, and most of the data in the book were collecte 
at least two years earlier. The most recent tables refer to the years 1955-6, while 4 
number are based on the National Census of 1951. There are 19 chapters containing 
143 tables of data taken from official and semi-official sources. The tables contain dat@ 
expressed numerically or as percentages. — 

Almost every aspect of the social scene is touched upon. The chapters, which are 
in sequence, begin with a statistical breakdown of the general population by аре, sex: 
marriage, and then deal with families, households and housing. There are further 
chapters on entry into employment, industrial distribution, occupations, industr’? 
status and social class, protective associations, personal income, expenditure, ue 
security, health, leisure, religion and crime. The authors have used a pleasing style v 
descriptive narrative, which gives coherence to the diverse topics which are dealt W! Ail 
Little attempt is made to examine the implications of the data or to explain the patte 
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of social change. This is left to the reader. They rightly point to basic weaknesses in 
the compilation and presentation of some official statistics, which suggests that in some 
instances those responsible for the original data were unfamiliar with basic statistical 
principles. 

Some of the national statistics, interesting in themselves, do not stand up to vei 
close examination. For instance, we learn that ‘the National Food Surve is 1 3 
showed that the average rural household spent 24s. 2d. per head per vel on "eg 
receiving in addition 2s. 5d. worth of free food, while for the average urban Vestre 
the figures were 255. 7d. and 8d.' It is doubtful whether terms such as 'average rural 
and 'average urban' household are meaningful any longer, when rural a urban 
communities may be separated only by a few fields and where even remote villages 
now have commuters who work in the nearest urban centres. e 

This is a readable book and clearly a great deal of care has gone into its preparation. 
It is all too evident that some of the data used in the book is far from satisfactory. but 
this is hardly the fault of its authors. It is to be hoped that the 1961 Census will be 
the precursor of improved national statistics. ROY S. TAYLOR 


Explorations in Management. By WILFRED BROWN. London : Heinemann, 1960. Pp. xxii 


4- 326. Price 30s. 

Glacier gets its bearings? Reading this book is rather like progressing through a 
Hegelian dialectic. Thesis : here, at last, is the book on management, enunciating con- 
cepts of a high enough level of abstraction to have a wide validity, while still being 
based on the messy reality of confused incident. Antithesis : this is no more than a brief 
to his staff by a Managing Director (which it is) telling us when to speak in public, 
how to hold an appeal, how to treat the personal idiosyncrasies of one's subordinates — 
all good commonsense, but not much more than a series of tips to an aspiring manager. 
Synthesis : this is both a theoretical azd a practical book, the incidents described are as 
far as possible put in a theoretical context, the theory based on fact; it has much to 
teach and perhaps more to stimulate and tells us at once more and less than it thinks 


it does, 

The book opens with a chapter on the analysis of organisation. This very largely 
deals with the shortcomings of current management thinking, particularly the prevalent 
confusion about the use of words—a confusion which, we are told, leaves our minds 

hat makes systematic training virtually impossible and retards 


fogged with unreal ideas, t 
the growth of management courses at university level. What is needed in this field 
f what is happening, hence (at Glacier) "I have . . . supported 


is a clear description o 
analysing the processes we use 


a policy of studying how we do our jobs as managers, 
ing to extract from a mass of experience any principles or concepts which 


and endeavouring : › 2 
appear to have a general validity in our circumstances. The purpose of this book is to 
record the current state of the Company's knowledge in this field." (p. 3) Moreover, 
the work carried out "in our Company for the last ten years . . . by independent 

"strong grounds for the belief that 


observers who had no preconceived notions" gives "stri d | 
is valid for industry in general. 'This, because the 


this description of or; anization ral h u 
PA any oa subject eal the normal cultural pressures of British Society and British 
Industry! and because "we employ 3,600 people. With a sample of this size it would 
be unrealistic to maintain that we are not an average cross-section of the British Popula- 


tion." (p. 11) 
So far our thesis. Our hope 
are our doubts. There follows a 


s are mightily raised; but so too, it must be confessed, 
fairly long section on structure which will be described 


in some detail to give an idea of the scope of the work. This begins, very sensibly (and 
originally), by pointing out that the work to be done determines the organization re- 
quired and that what might be a suitable structure for one situation might not apply 


to another. But, whatever the structure, there is only one way to define it—as a set 
ion into which decision making work is 


of interrelated roles (a role being “а positi vhi i 
allocated"), the үк of organization being deciding which roles should take 
which decisions. (It will be noted, as one would expect from Dr Jaques’ book, that 
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the prescribed content of a role is not, for purposes of analysis, part of the role.) There 
follows, for guidance, four possible analyses of an organization, the ‘manifest’ organ- 
ization—what is supposed to be; the ‘assumed’ organization as it appears to an indivi- 
dual (this could vary from one person to another); the ‘extant’ organization—what it 
really is; and the ‘requisite’ organization—what it should be. At all costs we must 
find out the extant and requisite organizations and move from one to the other. If 
there is inefficiency anywhere we must “look for trouble inherent in the design". Once 
we have done this, and made it clear to all, human relations problems will appear 
as organizational problems, there will be consistency of action through shared know- 
ledge and changes will be seen as obvious and necessary and therefore not resented. 
As Brown says, “The chapters that follow are in themselves examples of how the ideas 
which have been discussed so far can be used.” (p. 44) 

What does follow? In a way this is the watershed and the antithesis sets in. We 
get some very interesting comments on the giving of advice to subordinates (one can- 
not give advice, it must be seen as an instruction. If the subordinate does not take 
the advice and succeeds he makes one look silly, if he does not take the advice and 
fails, he makes himself look silly), on the appointment of subordinates (internal ad- 
vertising, the need for a long-term view, a pro forma job specification), and on how 
to deal with disagreements in executive matters. On this latter point, Brown particu- 
larly deals with disagreements amongst ‘collateral relationships'—relationships between 
two subordinates who have the same boss but who have to interact in discharging 
their functions. 


All this is most interesting and stimulating, but it is really more a series of shrewd 
observations than it is a theoretically adequate account of what goes on in certain 
situations. There is one panacea—the one to be expected from Tavistock influence— 
make clear what is really happening, reveal to your staff the real forces at work of 
which they may not be aware, and make the situation explicit so that the ‘sociological’ 
as opposed to the ‘psychological’ situation is remedied. Having done this, you must 
point out to each subordinate what exactly his responsibilities are, and liberate them 
from the acrimony and diffidence associated with unclear terms of reference. 

This is pure gold: anything that leads managers to be more charitable and less 
anthropomorphic and makes them ask themselves just what they expect their subordin- 
ates to do, is that. And yet the dawning suspicion that this is really an extended minute 
circulated by the Managing Director (as he then was) to his staff gains force (an M.D., 
by the way, who practises what he preaches in writing the book). 

At this point two things can be said. In the first place, it is difficult to summarise 
the remainder of the book, since, despite the high regard the author has for organiza- 
tional theory, there is really no single motif or set of motifs which lend themselves 
to critical appraisal. As the author himself says at one point, "I am making observa- 
tions, not presenting theories." (p. 226) And whilst the observations are of great interest 
they are as varied as life, and just about as manageable. 

The overriding contention is, in fact, the one already mentioned — the need to 
understand clearly what happens. This is followed up in interesting and unexpected 
ways: the power of the worker should be recognised and it is only common sense to 
canalise it by the use of some sort of consultative system; the real role of the specialist 
should be acknowledged by his being given explicit line authority under certain cir- 
cumstances; and, coming down to individual cases, we must always remember that 
an individual who knows what he is not allowed to do will show more initiative than 
one who is speciously encouraged to stand on his own feet. But this is about all. 

Secondly, being very purist, it could be said that the weakness of this very prag; 
matic approach emerges most clearly when Brown is dealing with everyday snags an 
troublesome details. These are not looked upon as problems in their own right, but 25 
something that ‘should cease’. Thus at one point he complains that there is a tendency 
to regard the status of a job as depending on the number of links between it and the 
top. (It should depend on the time span of the job.) The consideration that а сот” 
munication channel is used to the extent ‘it works’ (as Homans points out) and that 


` scribed means.) Brown also 
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position in the network can itself determine influence (as Leavitt pointed out) is not 
treated as being of intrinsic interest. Similarly, the problems of the collateral relation- 
ship (where two subordinates have to interact) is not seen as being different in kind 
from a situation in which there are no horizontal links between peers. This is more 
than just a snag. It raises the whole problem of how a boss can supervise the work 
of his subordinates where, more than elsewhere, the subordinate creates the situation 
in which he works (by his relationship to his colleague), and where very probably the 
subordinates (since they are intercommunicating) know more about what is going on 
than the boss—a situation, as Burns has pointed out, which is liable to become more 
acute when innovations are introduced. (This might be as good a place as anywhere 
to say that, apart from reference to Dr Jaques’ work, there is practically no mention 
throughout the book to any other work in this field.) 

Perhaps enough has been written to give the flavour of the original. There are many 
excellent things in later chapters which cannot be adequately condensed in a review, 
Some of the highlights are sections on the nature of policy and its delegation. (I feel 
there is a need for a sharper differentiation here between prescribed ends and pre- 
deals with the differences between managerial as opposed 
to conventional committee meetings (this section badly needs reading in some firms). 
There is a most interesting analysis, highly original, of specialist work; a brilliant 
chapter on the supervisor (he performs the work which the operator, because he is 
tied to his machine, cannot do) and also quite the most persuasive account of the 
Glacier representative and legislative systems I have read. Throughout the author is 
sternly pointing out to doubting Thomases that he is merely describing what actually 
happens, and that the facts of industrial life must be faced. This applies, as has already 
been hinted, in unexpected ways. Workers always will have power and there is no 

int in not admitting it. It would even be a good thing if they recognised it them- 
selves. “People with power, who remain unaware of the fact, can unwittingly use their 
power irresponsibly.” (р. 243) Even his startlingly original treatment of the specialist 
to enforce policies agreed by his (line) boss 


— a specialist is given power to ¢ y hi ) 
раба арте — 8 stated as nothing new. Very probably it isn't. Finally, 
there is the recurring theme of the inescapable in- 


Е thi ell from a boss, f th 
киз олеш on the subordinate. Rarely has the responsibility of the leader, 


in all phases of the company's activity, been more squarely faced. 
It is after reading the book that we reach the third stage, the synthesis. Here we 


have a text by one who has been a practising Managing Director for many years, who 
and has tried with some success to 


has thought hard about management problems an _triec ] 

bring zm into the multifarious circumstance of industrial life. In a way he claims 

too much, and so, to some extent, he disappoints. We Tux for E ү Brown 
ile 1 joi tion is objectively necessary 
х а at a Glacier system of joint consuita [ 

ош Uie do i us А : koning survive and prosper, do 


а ome firms, which by any rec | 
e et ie ЫШ te anchor is more ethically oriented than he would like to appear 


to be. Be this as it may, his stress on sociological as opposed to psychological Шр; 
his concern with making the implicit explicit and recording it (there is an appendix 
wm. the Company Policy Document, and a comprehensive document it is), and even 


4 : —— all these show us that we are throughout the 
eet le ped ame n experienced and inquiring administrator. The 


book reading the conclusions of a E T E 
i i interest both to the theorist (but he mus pect too 
а vive se pbow (but he must not expect too little). D all, and 
T E a " piarum in this field, it is immensely readable with a complete absence 
ш 5 n 2" et draws fairly heavily on Dr Jaques’ previous wk ш Е stands p i 

d feet ©; complete їп itself. Texts of this nature are often highly theoretica aà 
i ШЫ dable and of very doubtful value. This is neither. As а dis- 
їйгеайаЬг-д bigh y а d Management Principles papers in the 
it could hardly be bettered, as a prac- 


cussion text for the Management Liner bes ^ 
iti i exami 
British Institute of Management vx de RUE 


tical man's thoughts on the subject, working a hen he found 
time, it very probably never will be bettered. 
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Research Techniques in Human Engineering. By ALPHONSE СНАРАМІЅ. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1959. Pp. xii + 316. 
Price 48s. 

This book by a highly respected pioneer and acknowledged master is an important 
and bold attempt to lay down sound methods for the field of study which is known 
variously as ‘human engineering’, ‘engineering psychology’, or ‘psychological ergo- 
nomics’. It is based on a monograph published in 1956 under the title The Design and 
Conduct of Human Engineering Studies which was prepared at the request of a com- 
mittee representative of the three (United States) armed services as a survey of research 
methods available in this area. 

The book begins with a stimulating introduction outlining briefly the history and 
present scope of this kind of study and then proceeds to discuss three main types of 
methods, each illustrated with examples drawn from past research. The first type of 
method—that of ‘direct observations'—includes some salutary warnings about pitfalls 
in the study of opinions by direct questioning, and describes several techniques which, 
although mainly belonging to work-study, have applications in other studies of human 


performance and behaviour. The second method — ‘the study of accidents and near: 


accidents'—is well summarised and should perhaps be taken as an example representing 
the much wider range of enquiries that the human engineer can uscfully make by 
examining industrial and operational statistics. A fuller treatment of this kind of work 
would have been desirable and its absence is, probably, the book’s one serious omission. 

The two chapters on experimental methods are, even for an experienced experi- 
menter, a useful reminder of the points he must consider, They are preceded by а 
chapter on statistics which, somewhat surprisingly, covers only normal statistical methods. 
This is perhaps understandable since the treatment of experimental methods is closely 
tied to analysis of variance, but it is surely fair to urge that non-parametric methods an 
the binomial approach to statistics are important research tools in this field. 

The book ends with two chapters whose usefulness, although not interest, is more 
restricted: the first on the psychophysical methods and the second on the design of 
speech-communication systems. 

, The treatment is too specialised for the general reader, but the book seems well 
suited as a seminar text for post-graduate courses in human engineering whose members 
come partly from experimental psychology and partly from other disciplines. As such 
it must be hailed as valuable and timely. Its one feature which is not quite satisfactory 
for this purpose is the chatty style which gives it a ‘told to the children’ atmosphere, 
lengthens the text and accords ill with the breadth and elegance of vocabulary used. 
This style seems to be increasing in American textbooks for students: a British student 
prefers to gain information at the same rate from simpler sentences with fewer words 
read more slowly. А. T. WELFORD 


Principles of Comparative Psychology. Edited by ROLLAND H. WATERS, D. A. RETHLING- 
SHAFER and WILLARD E. CALDWELL, New York : McGraw Hill, 1960. Pp. viii + 453: 
Price 62s. 

This is a collection of articles by 17 American authors dealing with work on animal 
behaviour. Readers of Occupational Psychology who are interested in keeping up-to- 
date with general psychology will find it useful, since animal studies now form su 
a large part of general psychology. It may also be useful to those who are looking fof 
new techniques in human psychology; techniques evolved for animal work can some 
times be adapted for this purpose, and the book sets out to describe a great many» 
though not often in detail. On the other hand, readers who are interested in animals 
for their own sakes might find it more entertaining to turn elsewhere (for instance t° 
Animal Behaviour by J. P. Scott, a contributor to the book under review). 

One of the first faults an English reviewer is likely to look for in an American book 
is ignorance of European work, and it is not necessary in this case to go beyond g 
first chapter before finding it. This chapter, contributed by one of the three edita 
is in the nature of an apology. In it he gives two examples of ethologists working e 
England or Scotland : Russell (presumably the late E. S. Russell) and Darling, who 
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go elsewhere. 
However, many of the remaining chapters are first class. Two of them (on sensory 


processes and learning) are highly sophisticated regarding interspecies differenc d 
it is splendid to find two good chapters on genetics and classification Gncludin; ib 

havioural taxonomy). The preface promises a section on ‘the effects of early ex Ped 
on sensory and perceptual abilities', but in fact one of the most disappointing mur 
from the book is an extended section on early learning, critical periods, etc. There die 
a few slight references in several chapters, but, as is true for several topics the B 
are not related to each other. The impression is that the authors did not see eich 


others’ contributions. 

To use an analogy, the approach of the book is ‘nomothetic’, which is justifiable 
in that the book is on comparative psychology. Nevertheless it would be instructive to 
see the same subject matter treated ‘ideographically’. Опе feeling is that some of the 


chapters are about a scientific study which pays little interest to the organisation of one 
animal, or even the members of any one species. Bi af Foss 


L'Entretien Psychologique. By cHAnLEs NAHOUM. Paris. Presses Universitaires de France, 
1958. Pp. 177. Price 5 N.F. > / : 

Most British and American psychologists—and this has included me—have a stereo- 
typed picture of French psychological literature. The background of the picture is a 
Pattern made up of a closely reasoned subjective philosophising and in the foreground 
there is a three-dimensional drawing of an elaborate but unvalidated performance test. 
Recently the reviewer has met another aspect of French psychology, military psychology, 
where the methods and findings are as impressive as anything done in the United King- 
dom or U.S.A. The author of this book on interviewing is nearer the post-war military 
Psychologists than he is to the old guard. Although the book is written in rather a 
didactic fashion it is packed with references, from Muscio to Vernon and Parry. There 
is a first rate critique of the Carl Roger eo to noc sii Like 

: iewi is one depends largely on the experience and good sense 
most books on interviewing uk pra ee Eis fall T E tea g 


of the author. Monsieur Nah: 
| DENIS MCMAHON 


Lehrbuch der Psychologischen Diagnostik. By кїснАкр меш. Bern: Hans Huber, 1дбт. 
le WO a E ia, p^ LUN ANZIEU. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
i F. 10. ч 

1960. Pp. 286. Fore N th edition of the volume which has always been an 
n The book by M би of diagnostic testing. The new edition, brought up 
ui than the last, makes this without doubt the best book of its 


to date and more inclusive e, and indeed it would not be at all easy to find a better 
cur German ЕУ елсе are included as well as measures of personality; 

n Seer ate tive tests as well projective ones; technical points of test ‘con: 
үс ы гай КЕН re discussed, as well as the decus et of data (includ- 
E SA an bes О "The tone is sober and critical throug ep AU : Ep ү 
t S actor ana mm American books of this kind, where VETE dur Eel 
tend о be ns did Ира "The German and day s Uno discover new and 
more thoroughly than is usual, and consequently о а таре of the English and 
interesting Sister in these pages. Unfortund rater this is due to the difficulties 
merican literature is rather less я 
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experienced in getting hold of the Journals, of which Meili complains, or whether it 
represents his considered judgement of the relative importance of these contributions, 
it is impossible to say; nevertheless, in the reviewer's opinion, the book would have 
been even better if greater attention had been paid to these publications. 

In comparison with Meili's book, that of Anzieu is slight and uncritical. He deals 
in a superficial manner with Rorschach and one or two other tests, but clearly lacks both 
statistical knowledge and research experience. Although the whole book is devoted to 
projective methods, yet the number of studies cited is very small and does not include 
the large series of devastatingly negative empirical validation studies published in the 
last 15 years. Readers will be surprised to find that there is no index and no biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book. Internal evidence suggests that this is due, not to the 
failure of the author to provide these, but rather to a decision of the publishers. Having 
once suffered in a similar manner when the same publishers, without warning, failed 
to print the bibliography of one of my own books, I feel strongly on this point. It seems 
monstrous that a publisher should suppress for reasons of economy an absolutely vital 
part of a book, and the strongest protests would seem to be due from all who buy 


such a book and suffer from this high-handed action. н. J. EYSENCK © 


Pioneers in Criminology. Edited and introduced by HERBERT MANNHEIM, London: 
Stevens, 1960. Pp. 402. Price 45s. 

Presented as the first in a forthcoming library of criminology, this book consists of 
critical articles on the work and ideas of seventeen men. Although they came from а 
diversity of professional disciplines, each happened in his day to be interested in the 
problems of crime and of criminals. Social studies in those fields received such. impetus 
from their thought and achievements that we claim them now as ‘pioneers’ in the 
developing science of criminology. Each pioncer is here reviewed by a different author 
and the list of the latter includes names eminent in modern criminology. Several of the 
articles, e.g., Peter Scott on Henry Maudsley, Marvin E. Wolfgang on Lombroso, Thor- 
sten Sellin on Enrico Ferri, are models of concise informative writing. 

Ina concluding essay, Professor Clarence Ray Jeffery outlines the historical develop- 
ment of criminological studies. The initial ‘classical’ studies of crime by lawyers were 
supplanted by ‘positivist’ ones by sociologists and psychiatrists, with their demand that 
the explanation of criminal behaviour and the treatment of individual criminals must 
be accomplished by scientific means. In his introduction, Dr Herbert Mannheim con- 
siders the role of each of these pioneers in this developing historical process. He also 
provides a critical commentary to Professor Jeffery’s essay by discussing the meaning 
of positivism in the history of social science and the place of the positive school in 
international criminology. 

As an outline to the history of one of the younger social sciences and of the socio- 
logical and penological problems with which it has been concerned, this book would 
appear to offer an authoritative introduction to its subject. There are references 2% 
selective bibliographies to encourage an approach to the source material. y 

J. H. FITC} 


Mental Health Problems of Aging and the Aged. Sixth Report of the Expert Co?" 
mittee v Маш Health. Geneva: World Health Organization, 1959. Рр: 5^ 
Price 3s. 6d. ч 
This sent is naturally concerned mainly with the medical and social aspects of the 
topic, but it contains an important and lucidly-expressed section on preparation 4° 
education for old age which should be of interest to occupational psychologists, an 
to personnel and education officers. It will perhaps provide some of them with a lide 
ammunition when battling against the attitude that retirement is no problem for x 
company so long as there's a pension scheme. ALASTAIR HERÓ 


Industry's Interest in the Older Worker and the Retired Employee. Proceedings of t І 


Conference, edited by м. т. weRMEL and G. M. BEIDEMAN. California: Institute 
Technology, 1960. Pp. уй + 35. Price $1.00. 


А ive? 
This contains some of the papers prepared for a conference of business execu) 
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educators and community leaders on problems of retirement. Apart from a valuable 
survey of current practice on retirement preparation schemes among large American 
firms (by Dr Wermel) there is an interesting account of the way the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) has been tackling the problem, and a paper on the official approach 
of the U.S. Department of Labor to the middle-aged and older worker question (b 

James O'Connell, the Under-Secretary). It is warmly recommended. ALASTAIR E 


The Trade Unions, the Employers and the State. By marry wELroN, London : Pall Mall 
Press, 1960. Pp. 178. Price 17s. 6d. 

This book is for the general reader and will serve as an introduction to Industrial 
Relations. Such readers may well enjoy the trip laid on by Mr Welton around the 
British Trade Union movement, during which he comments on some of its main insti- 
tutions, the T.U.C., A.E.U., T. & G.W.U., etc., etc., and chats on a number of current 
issues from strikes to the closed shop. The main value of the work will be the insight 
he gives into the traditional and even tribal characteristics of a movement which in 
general is seen to be practical and governed by men of integrity and commonsense. In 
the widening discussion of industrial relations, and with the growing importance of 
this range of industrial problems, it is important not to expect now from the Trade 
Union movement or from employers action which they are quite incapable of produc- 
ing except in the longer period. That way leads to frustration and contributes to bad 
relationships. The limitations as well as the power of industrial organisation needs to 
be understood. Though Mr Welton hardly mentions it, organisation on the employers’ 
side is as bad as or worse than on the Trade Union side. To keep in balance, he should 
have analysed the implications of the B.E.C. = F.B.I. conventional distinction between 
заана relations’ and ‘production problems’, and of the fact that vis à vis the one 
T.U.C. there are five national employers’ organisations, if nationalised industry is 
included. Trades Unions do not operate in a vacuum. They mesh like gear wheels with 
the employers. But neither of them is polished or has seen the inside of a machine shop; 
both are more historical accidents than products of our scientific age. This of course is 
the same with much in our society, and as usual one can say it works’. But it is no 
wonder that this industrial relations gear box generates heat periodically and has hot 
spots which require first aid and liberal lubrication. In the absence of objective standards 
it is a little difficult to be precise as to how well ‘it works ; and the question remains 

in the form of a more dynamic and progressive economy 


as h improvement—1 fam i 1 
ае whicb fewer days are lost in disputes—will come from mere lubrica- 


tion and how much is dependent on some improvement in design. TED FLETCHER 


Men in the U.S. Armed Forces. By DAVID R. PERYAM, BERNICE W. 
OLEMIS, JOSEPH M. KAMEN, JAN EINDHOVEN and FRANCIS J. PILGRIM. U.S.A. : Depart- 
P » 5 +e 
ment of the Army, 1960. Pp. хі 1бо. No 
i ffectively summarizes eight separate surveys of the attitudes of U.S. 
This report E These investigations, each of which involved a mini- 
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the study of attitudes will find much useful information here and the report should 2 


be prescribed reading for those dealing with problems of food acceptance. | 
R. HARPER 


Behavior of Industrial Work Groups. By Leonarp R. saves. New York: Wiley, 1958. 
Pp. viii + 182. Price 38s. 

In one way at least, this is a remarkable book: it reports an enquiry based on а 
comparative study of 300 work groups in 30 plants, without any attempt at quantifica- 
tion. Presumably Dr Sayles, who is an associate professor in the Graduate School of 
Business at Columbia, adopted his procedure deliberately. It is difficult to see what һе 
hoped to gain by it. He has probably, in fact, lost a good deal; for many of his observa- 
tions and conclusions are stimulating, and may be based on solid foundations, but they 
are not likely to cut much ice with readers who like to have a look at their author's 
evidence and do some counting. 

His theme is this: "Although at any one time particular work groups may tend to 
be more (or less) management or union orientated, such attitudes are less important in 
explaining the industrial relations life of the plant, than the dynamic relationships among 
concerted interested aggregations. At a particular period some of these groups may be’ 
in relative equilibrium, but many are motivated to gain new benefits or defend old - 
ones. Their efforts in such endeavours will be instrumental in shaping the effectiveness 
of management and union policies.” The groups studied (all blue-collared) differed 
in a number of ways, particularly in their approach to their problems : these were 
labelled the Apathetic, the Erratic, the Strategic and the Conservative. The job was 


done by Dr Sayles himself, mainly through interviews and the study of work records. 
ALEC RODGER 


Annual Review of Psychology, Volume 12, 196r. Edited by р. n. FARNSWORTH. Palo 

Alto, California: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1961. Pp. ix + 533. Price $7.50. E 
. The reform of the Annual Review goes on steadily, for better and worse. In this 
issue there are good chapters by Torgerson (on scaling and test theory), Messick (on 
personality structure) and Ward Edwards (on behavioural decision theory); and what ; 
looks like a very good one — the only British contribution — by Thorpe, whose review 
of comparative psychology is much more than the all-too-common string of summaries 
of recent work. 

The chapter on personnel selection by Taylor and Nevis, both of the Personnel 
Research and Development Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio, is disappointing from 
start to finish. It opens with a remark, ‘Like job analysis and attitude surveys, personne 
selection is one of the traditional areas of industrial psychology’, reminiscent o 
category-mixing that used to go on in the early days, when industrial psychology ws 

L 


said to be concerned with ‘tests, accidents, labour turnover, interviews and sometim' 
statistics’. It concludes with a gloomy comment on the limited amount and restrict 
nature of current research in the personnel selection field. The bibliography suggest. 
that neither of the authors looks at anything but American literature, 

"There is a chapter on industrial social psychology by Vroom and Maier. Some may 
think that rather too much of it is taken up with references to Maier, and some be 
faintly surprised that the bibliography lists three of his yet unpublished papers; but the 
material here is far better than the stuff in the chapter on personnel seléction. 

Once again it has to be reported that mentions of work done by non-American’ 
are few and far between. Of the little United Kingdom band, Eysenck does remarkably 
well with five. A new ‘high’ is hit by two Americans, E. A. Bilodeau and I. Mc d 
Bilodeau, who have a couple of dozen between them; but it is only fair to add pur 
these are found exclusively in a chapter on motor-skills learning contributed by Bilode@ 


and Bilodeau. ALEC RODG 


Status and Pay of Women Supervisory Staff (on the Factory Floor). Information Sum". | 
mary No. 17. London : Institute of Personnel Management, 1961. Price К | 
privile | 


Replies to a questionnaire on the duties, responsibilities, remuneration, e 
ece 


and prospects for promotion of various grades of women supervisory staff were r 


E. 
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from eighteen factories. The factories varied greatly in size (from about 200 to about 
11,000 employees) but varied less in industry as eleven of them were manufacturin 
foodstuffs or sweets. Ы 

The answers received are set out іп tabular form for cach factory and contain much 
useful information. A one-page summary is given at the beginning of the pamphlet. 
It is a pity that this has not been extended, for the person seeking knowledge has to do 
a lot of work to compare the conditions at different factories. 

So little has been published that is authoritative on the conditions for women super- 
visors that the hard labour will be well worth while. Perhaps in a later edition the 
editor will extend the publication to give summaries by topic as well as by factory. 

WINIFRED RAPHAEL 


Community Mental Health Services. Planning, 26, No. 447. London: Political and 
Economic Planning, 1960. Pp. 16. Price 25. 6d. ч 
P.E.P., generously aided by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, has recently 


begun a three-year study of the Mental Health Services, paying particular attention to 


the aspect of community care. This excellent half-crown's worth lays out the background 


and makes suggestions for areas of research in this field. 

Recent history, in the form of the Mental Health Act, 1959, and modern treatment 
methods are touched on by way of introduction to the notion of community care and 
we are reminded (for example, by Russell Barton) of the dangers of institutionalisation 
awaiting the patient whose treatment is not linked to a clearly defined progress into 
the productive and domestic community. We аге reminded that only "in a few areas 
policies aiming at a deliberate integration of hospital and community services have been 
put into effect" (p.342), but it is slightly annoying to be then told that two such experi- 
ments have been tried, but to be given. only the scantiest detail and no references. 
Although this broadsheet is peso discursive rather than a detailed review this 
reticence about sources of information (which seems most pertinent and useful) is 
disappointing and recurrent. Certainly more detail is given about a Scottish study of 
500 discharged patients of a group of mental hopis but even here one feels that the 
original write-up would be worth looking at; and, if there is no such thing, E more 
detail, about the employment available, or factors precipitating re-admission, for ex- 
ample should have been included. The implied problems, however, are clearly. seen 

: d: “This substantial evidence of poor work adjustment indicates 
and CDEP арй tional) guidance." Less than one in six of the 500 patients had 
a major need for m SEED agencies, but to those psychologists ашы us who 
the benefits of an LR.U. heed to our occupational psychology is 


E a T imely reminder to pay - ; 5 Я 
Ma in s nola IR an echo of the Piercy Committee's recommendations in 
ministered, 


А Khas ЫЕ Т ingly becoming recognised that occupational 
this passage (p.34): for it uon the x of a more or less successful 


rehabilitation is not sonethun be an intrinsic part of the therapeutic process." 
course of treatment but may often eview Local Authority provisions and proposals for 
When the pamphlet cones nd odd variations in expenditure from 2d. per 
Community mental health ser s.4d. in a medium sized county borough in Lancashire, 
head in two Welsh сава D & notions about how such services should be staffed. 
There are also the skete rtl to be thought of as appropriate to 2 EM sub- 
Hostels and iraining centres tally disordered. Vocational guidance and work motiva- 
Normal, but less so to the men And the word “psychologist , for better or worse, is 
tion is paid not even lip serie d that doubts about adequate financial support 
Not even mentioned. It is ТЕ authorities from E cea E 
pos DENER = 5 robable that many publi E 2n are bert dae! 
apart from this, it seems р haracter а 


5 3 iliar c 
that some of their new obligations have an unfamilia’ | А 3 
ан n е discharged (P359 ems for гата аше ы. ihe 
. Finally, and succinctly, so i ach. These i le : 
i Ы A tensive appro {г families of different patterns 
Dg both an extensive and in for patients and their ue uev S dine 


Social and personal consequences he work actually per 
of Care", "systematic analysis of the 
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Psychiatric Social Workers, etc.", “the part played by voluntary organisations and the 
work of the family doctor" and, less concretely, “certain limited studies of attitudes 
and beliefs" to and about mental illness. 

The overview and perspective is good. The writing is even in quality, free of 
mannerisms and concise. The problems under consideration are sure to grow in the 
next few years, and as this broadsheet shows will embrace many disciplines even within 
psychology. We look forward to the results of the study this broadsheet adumbrates. 

D. F. CLARK 
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Psychopathology and Occupation 
Part 2, Work and Competition* 


By LAWRENCE ZELIC FREEDMAN 
and STANLEY A. LEAVY 


(Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California, and 
Department of Psychiatry, Yale Medical School, New Haven, Connecticut) 


I: WORK 


: E wanted to learn how the work in which our patients were 
engaged was related to the neuroses which they suffered. The 
questions we asked ourselves were: “Did their work contribute 


to their neuroses? Did their neuroses affect their work?" 


[e 


(а) The Obligation to Work 


We must start with the observation that in our society a person must 
Work. By this is meant something in addition to the realistic obligation to 
©агп a living, important as that is. The need to support one’s self and 
9ne's dependents, and the urge to provide for the satisfaction of needs and 
taste beyond the level of subsistence, are not the only powerful pressures 
that move men to work. A person who does not work is саш p 
ег sick or bad. This is a socially develope en A ps 


Philoso h i hich 1 long charac 
of life which has long : I [ 
avis Go) has shown how this criterion, along with js po social 
Values, is part of the uns ard of health toward which efforts at 
Mental ja ccn wes ch norms, it 15 usually oed as 
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res in which this norm has : : 
|. Ralph Pieris (21) writes of the difficult ler DR A. I sc 
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u need istence Was Е зае А 
Uban a s strong Western influence, in which work has 
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are not always so sharply differentiated from other life activities as they are 
in the Western world. This segmentation of society, to use Curle's(22 
term, itself establishes а differentiation between economic activity and all 
the other forms of behavior. Before society is зо divided, economic and 
other pursuits form a continuum and such problems as those we are inves- 
tigating could not arisc. 

The psychiatrist, in accord with the conventions of his culture, which 
sanction work and condemn idleness, assumes as a rule that the person 
who does not work is ill, and that the ability to work once more is an 
evidence of the recovery of mental health. Patients themselves usually 
recognize this fact and stress as complaints, in many cases, their inability 
to carry on their work. (Schilder (23) described this as a characteristic 
complaint of virtually all patients—an excessive generalization, by our 
experience.) The contrary situation exists in which symptomatic behavior 
is seen rather in the patients’ excessive precoccupation with work in which 
their involvement is compulsive. The psychiatric understanding of work 
as an indication of health is simply that failure to conform in this respect 
with the social convention is the product of emotional disturbance, or the 
outgrowth of character disorder. This is a fundamental and universal con- 
vention—at least within the limited society which we are discussing. 

As we have assumed, the concern of the healthy person to work is due 
in part to his realistic appraisal of his situation—that his living conditions 
ultimately depend upon work, within the expectations of this socicty—but 
it is due also to the social disapproval of inactivity and to the less tangible 
need for work as itself a satisfaction of emotional needs. It would not be 
out of place here to look farther into the second of these considerations; 
for how is it that this social disapproval would play such a significant part 
in the lives of individuals? We have discussed the ways whereby socio- 
economic norms become part of the ‘understood’ values of persons an 
hence help to determine the kinds of economic situation which they enter- 


Through these processes work achieves the status of one of the primary | 


values, at least within the context of contemporary American life. The 


educated ‘gentleman’ of, for example, Jane Austen’s novels might be 
engaged in any of a number of activities which produced no other notice 
able result than entertainment and the exploitation of a largely hereditary 
social status. In America men do not carry on their lives in this fashio? 
without incurring social disapproval. Even the artist who is produci”. 

concrete objects by his efforts must as a rule justify his existence by engaging 
in work the product of which can be more readily sold. Women are stil 
to a great extent permitted to spend their time in activity whereby no mone 
is earned, even those who personally need not care for their homes 2” 
children; but frequently they must account for themselves by engaging e 
the pursuit of useful concerns, unless they are willing to accept a sort ? 
social isolation (itself considered a mark of illness in our culture). Of cour 
there are other special problems of women inherent in this necessity og 
undertaking work that hitherto had been restricted to men; but the p” 
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of importance to us is the fact that with Women, too, useful work involves 
status, if not moral obligation. l 

Where the feeling of obligation to work is not present, we expect to 
find also other evidences of illness or character defect. In our cases such 
a failure to conform was found only in persons who showed severe defects 
in the whole sphere of responsibility. A young man, who expressed almost 
all values in terms of money, did not accept the obligation to undertake 
any form of employment; insofar as he did look for work, it was under 
external compulsion. His various attempts at schooling were defeated, 
despite his adequate intelligence, by his inability to take seriously any of 
the scholastic requirements. Persons of this type of character соте into 
constant conflict with their environment because the obligations of the 
society have never become fully internalized. 

Far more frequent is the complaint among our patients that their self- 
pect is impaired when their symptoms prevent them from working. 
Not working in a community where nearly everyone works is itself sufficient 
to arouse feelings of guilt and depression. It stirs up old anxieties that may 
have been long latent concerning one’s ability to achieve and maintain 
independence. The patient who is not working is confronted by threat of 
protests from the relatives who are contributing to his support, whether 
or not these protests are ever actually manifested. He adds to his existing 
feelings of inadequacy the picture of himself drawn from reality as one 
unable to meet a fundamental demand of the society. To be sure this 
complaint, while real enough, is balanced by an unconscious gain, in the 
form of pleasures realized by being allowed to maintain a dependent exist- 
ence. In such instances, however, the obligation to work is not denied; 
it is the urgency of the symptoms that prevent participation in the work 


which is emphasized. 


res 


(b) The Type of Work 

There is a further consideration on this question of жоп which yis 
the type of work in which men feel they must engage. a т in die 
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significantly deviates from the standards of her community. (It should be 
added that this man particularly held in disesteem the profession of 
psychiatry, which he called ‘a racket’.) His wife, V., was the daughter 
of a poor immigrant laborer, and had suffered poverty in her youth; her 
marriage relieved her from the necessity of worrying about money, and 
this seems to have at least partly resolved the ambiguity of her attitudes. | 


Another patient, a young man of dull intelligence, suffered intense 
anxiety in routine work. Yet his self-esteem required of him that he be — 
economically independent, and the ‘big bookies’ who flashed by in expen- 
sive clothing and drove high-powered cars appealed to him as heroic figures. 
He had not endured economic privation in his youth, and there was no ( 
present threat to his subsistence. Another patient was intelligent and had 
been schooled in a technical vocation but his anxiety severely handicapped 
him in taking up that field of work. He got along peacefully working on 
the family farm; but his goal was to engage in stock-market gambling a$ 
a means of getting money without too much work. He had the deterrent 
example, however, of his father, whose speculations had carlier imperilled 
the security of the family. 


Not in our own series, but in a patient reported by Harms (24) is the 
curious instance given of a funeral director whose neurosis prevented him 
from assuming the solemn mien which his calling prescribed; he had instead 
the impulse to laugh at funerals, which was of course socially intolerable, 
aout hardly less apppropriate than the required attitude of fictitious 
grief. 


=» 


In these few instances it appears that the usual evaluations of work 
were subordinated to other values, such as economic independence, devotio? 
to the family, and attainment of wealth with minimum effort. It was 
apparent also that the avoidance of anxiety, which was inevitable in the 
complexities of routine work was another powerful motivation towar 5 
their adopting conventionally disapproved goals. We do not know how 
great a part mere expediency plays in the choice of socially acceptable 
enterprises. There is, apart from our case studies, much to provoke the 
suspicion that fear of punishment is decisive in deterring many men from 
looking for wealth and security through engaging in actually illegal асу?" 
ties. We may summarize the discussion to this point with the comme? 
that in our culture men must work, and that in general the obligation !5 


largely internalized one. 
In view of the very common complaint of uncongenial work, we fou?” 
surprisingly few examples in our series of patients of evident direct C? 
nection between the work itself and the development of neurosis. The fors, 
of the work might be disturbing because of its actual danger, unhygic 2 
surroundings, offensive administrative measures, disagreeable associates 
addition the literature on occupational psychiatry makes frequent refere” о, 
to the fragmentation of the products of work (25) and the tempo of Pice 
duction. С. Pedersen-Krag has commented оп the destructive in ue 
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of the atmosphere of mass production with its symbols of powerful forces 
which revive infantile fears in the unconscious area. (26) 

These problems are briefly alluded to in the histories we studied and 
those which we ourselves obtained. The unfriendly dictatorial boss was a 
threat to the security of some of our patients who saw in this situation a 
repetition of childhood struggles with or over authority. Perhaps because 
We did not see many factory workers, there were no specific complaints of 
dissatisfaction with the fragmentary nature of the products they made. It is 
likely that workers today are not at first hand aware of the loss of satisfaction 
that was once present in the making of a finished production. On the other 
hand, a group of our patients who had to continue the management of 
businesses which came down in the family expressed detestation for this 
uncongenial work. This appeared to be a matter of personal preference 
rather than of actually unfavourable surroundings. - б 

Of the three general economic problems, insecurity, competition, and 
Work, which we studied in investigating our patients, the type of work was 
the least apparent source of neurotic disturbance. It is tempting, however, 
to speculate about this. If work was not pointed to in a positive way, it 
may also be that in a large group of persons, apart from those D: 
enough to be able to express their needs by means of their wor! A e 
occupation provided insufficient gratification and was hence negatively a 


cause. 
(c) Effect of Neuroses on Work 

1 а » 
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domination over other employees. Within this framework, the situation 
was provided for a really timid, retiring man to indulge in the acting out 
of a fantasy of a grandiose character. 

Persons whose work is excessively demanding and who seem to accept 
the situation whole-heartedly are often suffering from serious neurotic 
symptoms; but their drive to work accords so satisfactorily with the accepted 
conventions of society that the illness may not be evident. A plant manager 
who developed symptoms of frankly aggressive impulses— directed con- 
sciously against members of his family whom he feared he might injure— 
lived all his waking life with the ideal of high ambition and "getting to 
the top". He had a large staff of subordinates whom he treated as a poten- 
tially mutinous crew, but he also did not spare himself. He relaxed rarely 
from the pressure and put in a lot of overtime. Hc accounted for this by 
his desire to get for his family the advantages he had had himself. It was 
when he learned definitely of an approaching advancement that he suffered 
severely from his obsession by destructive impulses. Previously his intense 


aggressiveness had barely been kept in check. 


It is of interest that in these patients neurotic activity on the whole was 
put to constructive ends, although the degree of damage to others in their 
personal relationships can only be guessed at. Of course ambition and 
energy at work are not generally symptomatic. At least often, if not as a 
rule, the urge to produce is experienced as part of a series of pleasurable 
impulses, and is sufficiently integrated with the total personality to make 
work relationships harmonious. Ives Hendrick (27) has emphasized the 
importance of the gratification derived from mastery of the environment 
as a basic result of instinctive activity. Our society, however, approves of 
work without regard for its motivations. 

Apart from these examples of the expression of emotional needs through 
compulsive work, we saw in our patients other kinds of fulfilment, and, of 
course, other unconscious pressures. There is evidence of the importance 
of work as a gratification of aims other than self-support or the maintenance 
of security and status. Our cultural prejudices place favor on such attitudes 
as "living for one's work", but certain neurotic patients give us farther 
insight into the meaning of this attitude. In those persons whose lives are 
centered in work, its sublimatory function has at this time failed, but we 
are able from their histories to reconstruct what the function has hitherto 
been. Here, as is seen elsewhere in clinical medicine, the pathological state; 

through its exaggeration of some functions at the expense of others, throws 
light on the healthy processes. 

Some types of work more than others afford this gratification. It is ? 
*consuming interest and these persons are Sn love with’ their work. Ц 
might Бе said that all good work has this virtue, since in health the produci 
of one’s efforts is potentially a source of pride and satisfaction such as 
obtainable in personal relationships. What is loved in it also may p 
representation of one's self. On the other hand, in the work of cert? 
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school teachers and nurses, b 
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cessful and unhappy. The second woman, an artist, was dee rud 
and flamboyant person who showed these characteristics in Е О Б, 
also in the financial dealings around her work. It would be impossible to 
separate these characteristics from the work itself and from her success in 
it; but they were connected also with her periods of extreme financial 
ee incensi and the neurotic relationships with others in which she 
was involved. 
| Not all of the patients could express their needs so satisfactorily, however, 
in their work. In other cases we saw the influence of the neurosis rather in 
the steady deterioration of the work as their anxiety increased. This, indeed, 
is the more common situation. Satisfaction also progressively diminished 
and what had been in some cases a refuge from intolerable personal con- 
flicts failed to provide further help. 

In addition to Hendrick, other psychoanalysts have written on these 
sublimatory functions of work. Menninger (28) emphasizes the draining 
off of aggressive impulses, a point on which all the psychoanalytic writers 
appear to agree. To be satisfying, however, there must also be an element 
of interest in the specific employment; drudgery by itself does not afford 
this kind of release. One might remark that the interest must be present 
in the first place; then the actions involved—all work demands some type 
of action, mental or physical—can be directed toward a gratifying end. 
Hart (29) lays stress on its integrative nature. It is not merely an outlet’, 
but serves to organize the effort that is discharged into a synthesizing effort. 
Tt operates to reduce human conflict by a direct satisfaction, by providing 
acceptable outlets for aggressive and destructive drives, and perhaps а 
Importantly, by encouraging the worker's continuous adaptation ài dom m. 
That of course is what characterizes good work, and what is emea чу 
Work that is unhealthy. Hart also recognizes the ‘need to please’ as part 


of effective motivation. vil 
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Analysts have emphasized various drives as the source of the sublimations 
found in work. Zilboorg(30) has stressed retentive drive, which in the 
psychoanalytic scheme is connected with the destructive drives that 
Menninger has referred to. On the other hand, Bartemeier (31) has been 
principally interested in the connections obtaining between work and eating, 
with special reference to the infant’s first ‘work’ in the shape of his early 
adaptive responses in the nursing process. As we have seen, Hendrick and 
Hart move the center of the discussion from the drives to be sublimated 
to the integrating functions. They show how work utilizes instinctive drive 
in a special way, not merely permitting discharge of tensions but affording 


purposeful direction and organization of the drive. 

It is not necessary here to assume that there is any contradiction in these 
various views, which complement each other and which all bear upon the 
principal issue: that in work a large and complex series of human needs 
and efforts is manifested. These needs may or may not be neurotic needs, 
that is, they may or may not have already become deflected from the aim 
of satisfaction. Loss of work, or inappropriately assigned work, or that 
which becomes inappropriate because of fortuitous interpersonal strains may 
result in the return of these instinctual needs to their more primitive outlet 
or may result in symptoms. 


II: COMPETITION 


We have already referred to the significance of economic competition as 
one of the possible factors involved in the genesis and precipitation of 
neurosis. This topic has particular interest because of its intimate association 
with other clements in the development of neurosis. The attainment O 
individual ascendancy through competition is not limited to the economic 
sphere; traditionally, this is а major value in other activities such as WAP 
sport, artistic production, and religion. Economic achievement, howeve? 
at least in our culture, holds an important position as a demonstration 0 
individual superiority. The classical discussion of this is to be found in the 
work of Veblen (32) although it has been studied from other points ot 
view, and in particular has been related to the values of the dominant 
Protestant ethos. (33) 


We have also emphasized the importance to the healthy individual of 
conformity to the ideal of participation in useful work, and we have 
described a mechanism whereby social values are acquired. The expect? 
social role(34) of the person in the culture includes certain proprietics 
among which is success, which may have a fundamentally economic 
coloring. Achieving, attaining. obtaining, and displaying are demonstr4 
tions of personal superiority, all of which imply competition with oth¢ 
persons engaged in the same pursuit. The possession of wealth and econom! 
status is regarded as valuable in itself for the personal enjoyment wie ; 
they provide; that is, comforts and luxuries and guarantees of em 
Maintaining the economic propricties 1s an act of allegiance to social уа. 
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conscious or unconscious, the outcroppings of which are rationally covered 
by references to material needs, taste, and preferences, as well as security. 

In Ackerman's words, G3 "the effect of integrating a particular ‘social 
role may cxact an excessive price in terms of anxiety and conflict within 
the individual self; or conflict within the individual may damage or actually 
prevent effective execution of a given social role". He further comments 
on the special trends in our culture tending toward strain and anxiety and 
the arousing of hostile competitive feelings. When we consider the economic 
problem with regard to insecurity and threat to survival, we conceive the 
hardship as external, much like the threat of being starved or otherwise 
annihilated. We see also in economic hardship the setting up of a threat 
from within, the threat of failure in the eyes of one’s fellows, and hence 
one’s self. This sensitive relationship, between social values exacting econ- 
omic success and the self-esteem of the individual, makes competition likely 
to contribute to the development of neurosis. 

Horney has specifically indicated the social phenomenon of competition 
as causal in the development of the neurosis. (36) She describes the nature 
of neurotic competitiveness, and then correlates it with the over-cvaluation 
of success in the culture. The neurotic, according to Horney, who uses 
this over-all designation, exaggerates the importance of success and hence 
of competition, and so unconsciously induces the failure which he so em- 
phatically seeks to avoid. Neurotics also experience the success of others 
as indications of their own personal failure. They demand not simply 
successful attainment of their goal, but supremacy over all others. Such 
grandiosity is inevitably accompanied by fears of retaliation. Neurotics 
therefore must be inhibited in all efforts toward achievement, since their 
very grandiosity begets anxiety. They defend themselves from competition 


by feelings of inferiority. | | 
Horney then inquires into thosc clements in our culture which may con- 


tribute to this kind of character development. Her principal emphasis is on 
n all social life, including the economic. 
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Thus the external conflict of activities toward attainment is reflected in- 
wardly in emotional conflict. Green (38) summarizes this point of view 
succinctly: "Perhaps the most dominant personal motivation in modern 
society is individual success, with unlimited class mobility, but it happens 
to be accompanied by well-nigh universal frustration." 

One of our patients was a salesman, T., in a highly competitive business 
who had obsessing fears of being unable to produce a large enough volume 
of sales. These fears spread to all-pervasive doubts of his ability to function 
and support his family, with ensuing profound depression. An immediate 
stress precipitating this illness occurred when a fellow salesman whom he 
had previously assisted now had a superior situation and, having passed 
him by, had forgotten his indebtedness, There were additional complications. 
T. had remained in this business to a great extent because it was one owned 
by a relative. He felt in some ways more secure here because there was no 
danger of losing his job, and he was protected to a certain extent from 
competition. However he was intensely envious of the owner's success and 
was often aware of frank wishes to defeat and destroy him. This was not 
unprovoked, since the owner of the business made and did not fulfil promises 
of advancement. 

But deeper study of this patient's conflict revealed interesting connec- 
tions. The basic repeated theme in his feelings was his shame at being 
"not a man". Doubts of his virility were present throughout his adult life 
and he reacted to these doubts with promiscuity as well as with his intense 
need to succeed in his work. In business as in the instinct life he had a 
constant need to overcome this fecling, but he could never succeed in deve- 
loping adequate conviction of his masculinity. His doubts of his virility in 
turn were traceable to his early failure of identification with his father, or 
other suitable masculine figures. Even in childhood he showed reactions, 
anticipatory of his later behaviour, in the development of minor delinquent 
activities. 

At this time economic insecurity may have played a part in establishing 
an unhealthy family setting. His family's poverty contributed toward 
separating him from his father who had this reason to be absorbed in busi- 
ness, leaving the boy with his mother toward whom he was deeply attached 
and overdependent. This childhood relationship with his mother with all 
of its dangers to his development of independence was further reflected 
in his attitude toward women generally. His promiscuous behavior was 
determined not only by his attempts to deny his doubts about his masculinity, 
but also by his need to keep sexual gratification apart from his relation with 
any woman with whom he could have the emotional satisfaction he had 
earlier experienced with his mother. | 6 , 

The interweaving of instinctive conflict with the opportunities for е 
practice in economic life is well illustrated by this case. More specifically 

it connects strivings toward the representation of masculine behaviour wit 
economic competition. This is not the only instinctive problem which md 
find its issue in competition. А series of our patients presented neurot! 
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symptoms in which the economic problem involved was their participation 
in an inherited business. There was in these no obvious precipitation E the 
illness through economic insecurity or through unusual striving for the 
attainment of wealth and prestige. The competitiveness which could be 
recognized as of neurotic significance in these patients arose from their 
earliest familial relationship which the business continued to represent lon. 

after the maturity of the patient had been reached. 8 

J., a man of forty, was depressed and preoccupied with bodily symptoms 
for which no organic cause could be found. He attributed his illness in part 
to his dissatisfaction with his business, which was very successful, but which 
he insisted did not interest him, and which he had made a number of 
attempts to dispose of, always desisting because the firm meant so much to 
his mother. His father, who had founded it, had died when the patient was 
a boy, and his mother had never allowed him to consider seriously any other 
occupation than that of maintaining the firm. He conformed to her will 
in the matter, but within himself there was a persistent struggle between 
his efforts at rebelling and his inability to disagree openly with his mother. 
He had never been able to feel that this was his own responsibility, because 
he had inherited it and he looked upon his own success as merely con- 
tinuation of his father’s; he felt frustrated by the persistent power of his 
father's influence. His close although ambivalent relationship with his 
mother, together with the material advantages gained by continuing the 
inherited business, actually removed him from the field of competing on 
equal terms with others. At the same time his dislike of the work and his 
diminished self-esteem were closely connected with the fact that he was 
engaged in hopeless competition with his dead father. Implicit here was 
his requirement, derived from values of the society, that he achieve success 
independently. He injured his self-esteem by maintaining this business, in 
which he felt he was denied any really independent expression; but he 
refrained from selling it because of the economic security it provided and 
the bond with his mother which it involved. — \ 

Our patients’ histories prevent us from attributing their p of 
competition solely to the overevaluation of success and раа SU ош 
society makes. These social values аге incorporated at an early age, since 
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The interweaving of personal and economic competitiveness is demon- 

strated in the case of W., the forty-year-old employee of a shipping firm 
who came for treatment because he was depressed. It may be profitable to 
examine his case in some detail. His depression had begun after he was 
transferred a year before to another port where the firm was engaged in 
shipping operations, remote from the city where he had lived all his life. 
At the beginning of the new enterprise he was simply a little uneasy at 
moving so far from his old home, but accepted the Position with its attendant 
increase in responsibility and rise in salary. He worked hard and success- 
fully, but with ever-increasing anxiety that he would not be able to carry 
out the important duties entrusted to him. His anxiety centered around 
the fact that he did not have the equivalent of the training of many of the 
men with whom he was working, having come into the business as a young 
man out of high school and gradually working up to higher positions. His 
technical knowledge was excellent, gained from many years of experience, 
but he always felt that some new man with advanced training might appear 
and supersede him. The new work, in addition, was one of intense pressure, 
making new demands upon him as well as, of course, on all the other 
persons in the firm. He was no longer able to discuss his work with the 
older brother who had helped him at the beginning of his career and to 
whom he had always turned for advice. This brother had continued to 
live in their home city where he was a wealthy lawyer. 

As time went on W.’s anxiety increased, he became tremulous and looked 
ill, and was intensely afraid that his anxiety would be noticed. He asked 
finally to be returned to the place where he had previously worked. Unfor- 
tunately this could be granted only if he would be willing to undertake 
work with which he was unfamiliar and to accept a much lower salary. 
He felt that his unhappiness was desperate enough to warrant the move, 
and he accepted the condition. He had no sooner moved with his family 
and entered the new position than he became profoundly depressed and 
found it impossible to do any work at all. At this time he came for treatment. 

Both the patient and his friends explicitly accounted for his illness in 
terms of an exclusively economic determination. In the old position he was 
overworked and then, being forced to take a new position at lower pay, he 
lost status and security and was therefore depressed. The initial signs of his 
illness, however, began with a promotion and not with a lowering of his 
position, although it was accompanied by a transfer to a new home and 
place of work. This phase of the illness alone progressed to the point of 
virtually incapacitating him. From this point of view it looked as if we 
could best understand his problem as a direct response to advancement, 
a ‘promotion depression’. The treatment, on the other hand, brought to 
light additional information that altered the picture considerably. . 

A principal topic of preoccupation was his relationship with his brother, 
who from carly life had stood in the place of father for him and whom as 
long as he could remember he had looked on as an ideal person. MU 
early poverty the older brother had managed to get through law school an 


t 
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m саана d and aggressiveness had achieved great success. 
` ; became early interested in the shipping trade in which he 
also prospered, but not with the rapidity or to the degree of his brilliant 
and energetic brother whose attitude had always been one of condescension 
toward the little boy he had protected and dominated. Throughout the 
years the patient's actual dependence on his brother had of Eee dimin- 
ished; but the strong emotional tie persisted, so that he would never take 
any major step in life without prolonged discussion with him or without 
his encouragement. When W. returned home from his unsuccessful ven- 
ture, he was greeted by his brother’s obvious disappointment, and when 
he failed to accept the new position he met with frank hostility. His brother 
was ashamed of him, he thought, and he felt he had disgraced himself. 


At an early point in treatment W. showed intense anger towards his 
brother, which turned out to represent the accumulated resentment of the 
years. Even as a little boy his admiration of his brother had been colored 
by feelings of a negative kind. His brother was closer to their mother 
than he, and it was necessary for the patient to be in his brother’s good 
graces to be sure of his mother’s favor. In recent years he had again 


incurred his elderly mother’s displeasure and he had again had to seek his 
was persistently 


brother’s intervention. Despite his own achievement he 
aware of the greater success of his brother which he somehow connected 
W. had always 


with the brother’s closer intimacy with their mother. 
of hostility toward his brother, much of the 


struggled with his feelings 

time denying them, even to himself. He partly subdued them through his 
acceptance of the subordinate role as long as in actuality he was advancing 
in his work. At this particular time he could no longer hide his frankly 


hostile feelings. 


It is of interest that during the period in which his neurosis was beginning 
younger 


to become manifest he was greatly preoccupied with the danger that 
men, more skilled than he, would come and usurp his place. This fear was 
the reverse of his own barely checked wish to overthrow his brother’s 


domination. The important element in W.’s case is that his success at work 
was at once enormously overevalued and chronically imperilled, because it 
represented to him his principal means of channcling simultancous feclings 
of regard and hostility toward his brother and sister. When he gave up his 
job and returned to his old home, the discrepancy between his ability to 
perform and his ideal of performance was confirmed. 

he relatively brief treatment this 


It should be stressed here that even in t 9 i 
patient had, other themes than those which we have followed up in detail 
were of importance. It is possible that one or another of these themes might 
have been of preponderant causal significance, especially if we had a more 

i hanisms involved. Nevertheless 


complete knowledge of the unconscious mec rait he ill ; 
in this case the economic situation clearly precipitated the illness, operating 
in fact at more than one level to do so. In addition to the deeper problem 

th his brother, the change in location of his 
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job, the initial promotion and the subsequent demotion, and the intensive 
pace of the work were all instrumental in bringing about his illness. 

Thus far our cases have illustrated for the most part the drive toward 
economic success as a value in itself. Others of our patients in whom 
economic strivings were intimately related with the neurotic behavior were 
overconcerned with economic matters because of their great need for social 
prestige. Although there are exceptions to the rule, namely, in traditionally 
upper-class families and in some intellectual circles, it is generally true that 
social status in America is closely geared to economic position. "Therefore 
where there are intense needs to improve social status there will be in many 
persons a corresponding need for money. A related condition is that in 
which the maintenance of social prestige is imperilled by economic 

insecurity. 

A young woman, E., who had been brought up by a family that tried to 
live up to certain aristocratic social ideals was faced from carly childhood 
by the marked discrepancy that existed between her economic capacity 
and the social position she had learned to expect. E.'s family were severely 
affected by the economic depression, but apparently even before that her 
father's financial irresponsibility kept them in financial straits. Her mother 
particularly. suffered from the deprivation of social position that resulted. 
On the other hand there was also the loss of luxuries and comforts that had 
been so highly valued by them, although it does not appear that they were 
ever 1n want. 

In her marriage, E's husband's lack of conspicuous success as an сагпег 
was doubly disturbing to her because she had tastes for expensive things 
she could not afford and also needed to regain the lost social position of her 
childhood. It is interesting that in the course of her treatment E., in addi- 
tion to gaining a degree of insight into the conflicts, also showed a favour- 
able response when her husband's earnings improved, and she could to 
some extent gratify her economic needs. 

We saw a rather similar situation in another patient, S., whose upper- 
class mother had married far below her class. S. seemed all her life to be 
attempting to overcome this disgrace. She abandoned a lover for a man of 
more ‘respectable’ position whom she married, and by whom she expected 
at last to be given economic self-sufficiency and restoration to the social 
class to which she felt she belonged. It was a very disturbing experience 
for her when she was disappointed in both. This woman had a ceaseless 
preoccupation with money, which for her seemed 0 have the principal 
meaning of insuring social respectability. Without it she had to see hersel 
in the image of her disreputable father on whom her mother had "thrown 
herself away". A 

The connection between money and social desirability may be recognized 
quite early in life. Some of our patients remembered humiliating experi 
ences in childhood when they were made aware that their lack of wealth 
somehow made them less esteemed people than wealthier neighbors. The 
patient R., who was mentioned at an earlier point because of his unusu 
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lack of a sense of responsibility to work, was also aware in childhood of 
this distinction. At the age of six he contrasted his family with the 
neighbors and felt that his family did not live in a good enough house. His 
strivings for upper-class living seemed to have begun then and remained a 
primary motivation throughout his life; spending large amounts of money 
was his major satisfaction to which all other gratifications were sub- 
ordinated. Actually R.’s family was rather well-to-do, and the usual response 
of his parents throughout his life was to give him money and other material 
objects. This man whom we have seen to be psychopathically irresponsible 
could apparently recognize relationship only in terms of the money involved 
in it. Obviously this was not the only cause of his irresponsibility; but we 
аге able to see through this, understanding that behind the fanatical interest 
in money lay an attempt to establish some lasting relationship with other 
human beings. His social snobbery in turn was predicated by his contempt 
for his parents. 

All three (E., S., К.) demonstrated quite different processes in which the 
neurotic meaning of money was involved. They could not do without 
money, much more money than they could readily get and this not for 
the purpose of gratifying material needs or obtaining pleasure, In the two 
Women, and to a lesser extent in the man also, the obtaining of money had 
as a principal aim the overcoming of situations of insufficient social prestige. 
This problem may also be looked at from the point of view of security. 
Not only falling in social position ii be a threat to emotiona «шу 
but also failing to rise, in the case of persons whose morale UE а 
them that they advance socially. Such an aim in life is of best E ere 
by our society to all who enter it at birth; but only in some "e я йш 
a neurotically determined need. Our evidence would be to the effect tha 
this need develops in persons whose early character formation. аас 
striving, envy, and other mechanisms of 'getting and ‘winning’ an P 
ino: ote Gne" their origin in the rivalries of childhood. The fitting of these 
ing’ that have their origin 1n ЕОР 


mechanisms into the framework of юса sedina E а 
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d 1, or fancied, social prestige. Because of the 
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child to retain his feces—as material of fantasied value, because of the signi- 
ficance of the stool during the process of training of the child. Further 
connections of this anal attitude toward money with other anal attitudes 
are to be found. Wishes to soil and wishes to hurt likewise proceed from 
this period of the child's development; correlated as they are with aggressive 
aims, it is possible to see how the striving to get and keep money may 
realize many unconscious goals at the same time. Not only is there both 
real and imagined security in money; having money and getting it by 
competitive effort are also gratifying to primitive needs of a destructive 
kind. Conversely, in so far as our society encourages competitive effort 
(as all industrial societies do) it automatically places a high value, in terms 
of both actual rewards and of esteem, on the working out of destructive 
impulses in economic life. Many psychoanalytic writers have commented 
on these phenomena. (39) 


ПІ: CONCLUSIONS 


We have ranged widely in this study, examining topics connected with 
one another only by virtue of their common reference to the inter-relation- 
ships of economics and neurosis. We have been impelled to do so in 
following the leads given us by the study of a large number of case records; 
the application to the records of a broad criterion of what constituted the 
economic life of the patients encouraged this approach. The patients whom 
we studied had many different kinds of economic experience and their 
responses to them were also greatly varied. We had information about 
them differing in psychological depth, so that the interpretations which 
could be made, pertinent to our subject, were not strictly parallel. 

A first generalization which work of this kind permits is that economic 
life can be shown to have great significance as a determinant of neurosis; 
provided that an adequate investigation of the economic situation is made- 
In other words, what persons do to earn a living, what kind of experiences 
they have had as a result of their parents’ problems of earning, what kind 
of economic mores of the community have been imposed on them—such 
things constitute definable elements in the development of neurosis. 

We made the more or less arbitrary division of our subject into inquiries 
concerning security, work, and competition. The major economic issues 
in the lives of the patients could be subsumed under these headings, and 
the pertinent literature could also be surveyed in this way. ] 

The level of interpretation as an index to the significance of economic 
determinants was found to be very important in all the topics under con- 
sideration. That is, the role of economic issues in the lives of the patients 
may be seen in different perspectives, depending on how much is know? 
about other areas of life. On the subject of security, for example, the litera- 
ture covering the statistical examination of large populations supports. the 
conclusion that poverty and economic insecurity generate or precipitate 
neuroses. Here the single determinant is isolated from, among other things 
the character trends of the individual person which foster, or defend him 
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against, neurotic experiences. A superficial personal history may similarly 
isolate the economic from the characterologic problems of the individual. 
Conversely, the pursuit of psychological depth often obscures evidence of 
the relative importance of social and economic agencies, 

Under more favorable conditions for study, however, the finer type of 
scrutiny which is permitted by a detailed case history oriented by psycho- 
analytical psychology sharpens our view of the interweaving of economic 
factors with conflicts within the individual. Exclusiveness of economic 
insecurity as instrumental in producing neurotic behavior is not observed 8 
on the other hand, what are presumably personal conflicts unrelated to 
economic insecurity are seen sometimes to have themselves originated in 
childhood situations where poverty and deprivation played a part. 

Our observations confirm the view of other writers that at least two 
factors are involved in the generating of neurotic behavior by economic. 
insecurity: Not only is the threat to subsistence of serious consequence, 
but so also is the threat to self-esteem. Greater and lesser degrees of neurotic 
behavior resulted when insecurity and poverty defeated the individual's 
attempt to live up to the expectations they made upon themselves. Further- 
more the psychological correspondence existing between economic in- 
security and loss of love was illustrated in our cases. 

Work as a stress situation could also be looked at from more than one 
point of view. References to the occupation as a source of emotional distur- 
bance were not frequent in these cases. When they did occur, the specific 
meaning of the stress could be found in the transfer of more deeply deter- 
mined personal conflicts into the work situation. This of course does not 
diminish the importance of work as a stress, since this part of life accounts 
for such a large amount of the time of any person's activity in association 
with others. On the other hand, for some of the patients whom we studied, 


the employment provided a demonstrable release for energies which nis 
mechan- 


themselves directed by neurotic conflict. Some of the psychological 

isms whereby this release may have occurred were discussed, and ре 
literature was approached for theoretical explanations. Evidence was er 
at hand to show how the cultural evaluation of work may provide 2 geen 
of acceptability for compulsive overactivity—the neurotic nature of whic 
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f competition as а force in the 
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since early chik double function: it was a direct 
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compete, like economic insecurity, 
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threat, since failure might again endanger subsistence, and it was also more 
subtly involved as a social force, invoking the individual's allegiance in 
the pursuit of a value not open to criticism. 
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Motives of Workpeople who Restrict 
their Output* 


By D. J. HICKSON 


(Department of Industrial Administration, 
Birmingham College of Advanced Technology) 


from 1958 to 1960, in a North-country mass-production engineering 
factory. It was a medium-sized organisation, one of a large group 


operating in a buoyant market. 


! | {HE field work for this study extended over about eighteen months, 


RESEARCH METHODS 
to test hypotheses, but was exploratory in con- 
ception, taking as its subject the behaviour of those employed in a particular 
workshop which was the origin of production flow through the factory. 
The complexity of the work situation, where any human response occurs 
amid an entangled profusion of interdependent variables, suggested the 
use of a variety of research methods in the hope that these, by throwing 
light from different angles, would maximise the total illumination. So a 
multi-method approach was undertaken. 

Apart from an initial meeting with the Works Manager and Personnel 
Officer, the first contact with factory personnel was made by ‘participant 
observation’. The investigator was introduced to the shop foreman and, 
at his own insistence, supplied with dungarees and set to work—unpaid— 
on the casting of molten metal by hand. The foreman brought the shop 
steward over for a chat, and in conversation with him and with the workers 

lained who the investigator 


with whom the investigator mingled it was exp 
was and where he was from. It was stressed that he simply wanted to get 
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in this country which led her to advocate adopting “а general role,e.g. student 
or research worker, and the securing of the group’s permission to participate 
in its activities”. The method avoids the strain of maintaining a subterfuge 
(and the contingent moral issues) but can achieve a high degree of partici- 
pation in group activities. As other observers have found, memory recall 
of significant items of behaviour or snatches of conversation improved mark- 
edly with practice, insofar as this could be subjectively gauged, but the 
customary note-taking in deserted changing-rooms or on the way home 
after a shift was essential to collect a mass of information that could later 
be analysed. Participation in the hand job lasted for six weeks. 

As a result of this preparatory observation, it was decided to concentrate 
study on a group of men working machines over the gangway from the 
hand-worker group. Several meetings were held at which the project was 
explained to them, and to interested members of the management and to 
stewards, in the sort of general and non-committal terms already indicated. 
Three weeks were then spent in continuous observation in the machine 
group, though as there were no spare machines and the job required greater 
skill than casting by hand, participation had to be in terms of assisting with 
ancillary tasks and not actual wath ine operation, other than keeping a watch 
and making adjustments while a workmate nipped out for a smoke. 
Observation of this kind continued to be used for frequent periods of a 
few days at a time during the succeeding several months, and for more 
than a year it was supported by almost daily visits to the workshop to stand 
around and chat with all and sundry. In addition, permission was obtained 
to attend various meetings, both managerial and joint, and constant fact- 
finding calls were made in management and staff offices. 

Other data were obtained by analysing all kinds of factory records, from 
length of service to individual output, from current earnings to memos 
linking up the tortuous history of the application of the payment system, 
and so on. A small attitude study was carried out by non-directive inter- 
view (in working time) of those line managers and supervisors with formal 
responsibility for the work group studied, of the works convenor and the 
steward of the shop, and of the members of the work-group itself and some 
of the nearby hand workers: in all, there were 36 interviews. 

The use of more than one research method did enable data from each 
source to be cross-checked and put together to make up a more complete 
picture than might otherwise have been obtained. Whatever the self- 
discipline of the researcher, participant observation can produce only the 
uncorroborated perceptions of a lone individual: but confirmed by factory 
records, for example in respect of output, and supported by interview infor- 
mation, it is less assailable. Nonetheless, it did appear that response in the 
interview situation was probably inhibited, and perhaps slanted, by the 
prior acquaintance of interviewee and interviewer on the shop-floor SEA 
the office. Probably some subjects felt that having previously chatted wit 
the research investigator on the job there was no point in sitting down for 
the specific purpose of talking to him again. This impression арреаге 
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Here is something of a dilemma in research method. While on the one 
hand it may be said that observer and interviewer roles should be performed 
by different individuals so that the risk of this particular inhibition and of 
carrying pre-formed attitudes into the interview room is removed, it can 
on the other hand be argued that an interviewer with an intimate knowledge 


LENGTH OF INTERVIEW, IN MINUTES 


Hand Workers .. 
Supervisors K 
Middle Management 
Machine Workers 
of the workshop can quickly follow the more subtle implications of what 
his subject is saying, as related to the total work situation. An optimum 
compromise might be for an interviewer to be supplied with descriptive 


information by a research colleague who had previously acted as a parti- 


cipant observer. 


THE GROUP STUDIED 


The group of semi-skilled machine-workers which was the central subject 
of study was numerically small, eighteen men in all, and these split into 
three shift sub-groups of six men each successively operating the same 
equipment on eight-hour turns round the clock. These men were also a 
minority in a shop where the majority were employed turning out the same 
product but by the older hand process. Though the machines were a recent 
innovation, this was in no sense ‘automation’, for the men who worked 
them were able to control the quantity and quality of output. Those on 
the machines took a pride in their skill, for not everyone who had tried the 
job had been able to adjust to its demands. This, and other indications such 
as relatively high earnings, modifications of the pay system in their favour, 
and the attitude of other workers and of managers toward those who were 
on mechanised production, showed that these men ES а 
paratively high status in the estimation of groups both abo elow 
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RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 


It was clear early on in the investigation that a feature of the behaviour | 
of the machine-workers was group ‘restriction’ of output. Before going 
further, the use made here of this expression ‘restriction of output’ should 
be defined. It is intended to mean the bchaviour of workers who, acting 
in concert, set and maintain standards of output below the expectations of 
management, and below the standard that they themselves believe they 
could maintain. This definition is derived from the form of words used 
by Lupton (1960) in his broadcast on the subject, but expanded to speci- 
fically bring in the viewpoints of both the management and worker groups; 
because while the worker cannot be said to be holding back if his bosses do 
not want and expect more from him, the fact that a manager expects а 
worker to produce more does not necessarily mean that he can do so. The 
worker's recognition is required that he is capable of reaching and of 
keeping up a higher level of output, that is not just a short-term spurt. To 
include the term ‘restriction’ has the inherent risk that the impartiality and 
objectivity that is the aim of the research viewpoint will be prejudiced by 
the overtone of disapproval which can be read into the word, but neverthe- 
less it is used here because it is commonly employed and understood both 
in industry and the academic world. No value judgment is intended of the 
practice itself. 

Investigation of this phenomenon of worker behaviour was prompted by 
an examination of output records. It was quickly apparent that a ‘ceiling’ 
existed of 6,000 components per man per shift, a figure which was never 
exceeded by any member of the group. Figure 1 illustrates this with an 
example in the form of a frequency distribution of output from just one set 
of machines operated by three men on successive shifts: and taking 835 
shifts on various machines, charted for periods in 1958 and 1959, the ceiling 
was exceeded only twice and both these instances occurred in unusual 
circumstances and were not truly exceptions to the rule. Then what were 
the limiting factor or factors? Since the machines were not designed with 
any set maximum speed, and experience as a participant observer gave ПО 
indication of any physical limit on man or mechanism, the probability was 
that the determining factor was conscious human control. The probability 
increased when it was found that on some machines which were of a slightly 
different design to the rest, and had a different ‘time’ or ‘price’ for the job 
under the payment by results system, the ceiling was not 6,000 components 
per shift but 3,600: a figure which nevertheless was equivalent to exactly 
the same earnings. Further evidence was gathered in the notes made after 
each shift as an observer. Significant phrases of conversation were noted 25 
near as possible verbatim, and many comments were to the effect that “wê 


fixed this ceiling between ourselves". 
MOTIVATION 


Ит. 
The question was why the group norm of conduct should be ‘restrictive > 
in opposition to the organisation's official system of financial reward throug 
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f r / ICTED OUTPUT 
(Output of 3 men on successive shifts on the same machines, 3 months Jan.-April, 1959) 
= , 


(2) Output graph 
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The motive most clearly indicated by the me ‹ 
and later in their reminiscences during interview, Was found to be linked 
with a corresponding cause, or situational stimulus, in the system by which 
the earnings potential of the job was set. This job, like most others in the 
factory, was on individual incentive payment associated with time-study. 
A Standard Time would be arrived at ‘and issued by the Work Study office 
formulated as a number of Standard Minutes (S.Ms.) allowed for a prescribed 

uantity of components. Since the cash rate collectively negotiated between 
Pi trade union and the employer was in a direct ratio to Standard Minutes, 
the more S.Ms. allowed the higher and quicker the potential earnings, and 
owever, the machine- 
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ment, in theory at least. Following the customary practice in the engin- 
eering industry, Standard Times could normally be altered only by mutual 
agreement, or if obviously mistaken, or upon a change in the method of 
work, but these conditions did not apply if it were Temporary; which label 
enabled management to postpone final commitment to a Time if, for 
example, a new machine had not yet overcome teething troubles and 
attained the anticipated level of production. This was the position with 
the group of machine-workers, and had been for so long that the description 
as Temporary had ceased to have any meaning for them. 


Then management changed the method of work, but left the Time as it 
was before. To the men the word "Temporary? assumed a fresh significance. 
It now forewarned them that some day the Time would certainly be revised, 


longer secure. Notes of conversations with the men on the shop floor, and 
the records of subsequent interviews, did not suggest any general distrust 
of management or fear of deliberate rate-cutting, but the outcome of a time- 
study and of any negotiations over it was bound to be uncertain, due to the 
subjective factor in speed-and-effort rating, and to the effects of what W. 
Foote Whyte (1955) has dubbed ‘the guessing game' between rater and 
worker. So the men's present and future earnings were placed in 
jeopardy. As they pointed out, a few Standard Minutes either way could 
mean pounds a week for them. Moreover, though they did not refer to their 
earnings differential over other workers ostensibly in the same official pay 
grade, the well-known link between income and status may, nevertheless, 


The response of the group to this uncertainty was informally to determine 
and adhere to ceilings on output. To quote just one comment: ©“... we 
had it in the back of our minds that something of this sort would happen 
and we fixed this ceiling between ourselves". But the relationship between 
managers and workers in this area of mutual interest could hardly be put 
more succinctly than in the dry remark: “If they give a Temporary Time 
they must expect a temporary score” (‘score’ meaning output total). 


Behrend (1957) has coined the expression ‘effort-bargain’ to denote this 
relationship between the ‘effort’ offered by the worker and the reward 
offered by management under systems of payment by results. The concept 
can be used as an aid to classification of the findings of the major researches 
on restriction of output, including the Bank Wiring Observation Room at 
Hawthorne, S. B. Mathewson's widespread survey (1931), and D. Roy’s 
study (1952), all of which have brought out motives of the fear of rate-cut 
or speed-up kind. Such motives can be regarded as apprehension for the 
future of the effort-bargain, as can the motive of the machine-workers in 
the present case who by ‘go-slow’ were guarding their position against ап 
anticipated renewal of ‘bargaining’. So a generic category of such motiva- 
tion might be entitled ‘uncertainty as to the continuance of the existing 


effort-bargain’. 
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It is a truism that no man acts from a single motive, and the machine- 
Workers were no exception. For they found that in itself the practice of 
restriction afforded them certain satisfactions. To begin with they shared 
the egalitarian belief that men on similar work should get similar pay, a 
value common in industry and recently stressed by Shimmin (1959) after 
her survey of six factories. However, the machine-workers did not all begin 
a day’s work with an equal handicap, for on long-term performance they 
assessed some machines as ‘good’ and others as ‘bad’, a distinction that was 
verified by an analysis of output records showing ‘good’ machines averag- 
Ing up to 21% better than the ‘bad’ machines, which often fell short of the 
ceiling quantity. No measure could be found to determine to what degree, 
if any, individual variations in ability contributed to this difference, but 
observation showed only that men on ‘bad’ machines endeavoured to reach 
the ceiling whenever mechanical vicissitudes allowed, and generally bore 
out the worker’s opinion. Hence as men were permanently allocated to either 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ machines, some had an advantage which was not of their 
own making or within the group’s control; but the output ceilings, being 
also a limit on individual earnings, restrained disparities in wage packets 
within a range that was compatible with the group’s egalitarian ethic. As 
some of the men said, if they had all worked flat out there would have been 
trouble between themselves, and also with management, because the inequity 
of men who had the same ‘price’ for the job being given outwardly similar 
but actually varying equipment would no longer have been tolerated. So 
the output/earnings ceilings functioned to reconcile the circumstances of 
the work situation and the social code. They enabled the workpeople to 
acquiesce in the imperfect results of time-study technique and thereby might 
even be said to have contributed to the continued functioning of the formal 


organisation of the factory. f A | 
But there was also another form of social satisfaction to be gained from 
‘restriction’. Insofar as it set a limit to individual competition it increased 
the opportunities for mutual co-operation. A man who was haying a гое 

free run оп 'good' machines and would comfortably attain cei d о p 
had time and inclination to spend a few minutes Варша a neighbour who 
le to attend to the 


had encountered mechanical faults. Men were а 
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from companionship at work. As some of them said, they had no wish to 
return to former days of ‘cut-throat’ competition when no-one spared a 
thought for his mates, because nowadays they all ‘work together’. This 
experience of the machine-workers suggests another category of motives for 
‘restriction’, which might be entitled ‘desire to continue social satisfactions 
derived from the practice of restriction’, 


Unknown to the investigator at the time of carrying out the field research 
for this case-study, the same conclusions had been drawn ten years previ- 
ously by S. M. Robbins (1948) from a three months’ participant study of a 
group of welders in an American plant. Whilst Robbins inferred that 
“considerations of a potential threat to their security seemed to be the basic 
factor in preventing them from maximising their earnings" (in other words, 
uncertainty as to the continuance of the existing effort-bargain), he laid the 
emphasis in reporting his observations on the amount of (officially forbidden) 
informal social interaction between the men during each shift, Quoting 
him again: “The restriction of output may be in part a result of the basic 
need for social interaction. At the same time, interaction conveniently and 
happily serves to fill the idle time resulting from the restriction of output”. 
Thus two independent studies, one biased sociologically (Robbins) and the 
other psychologically (the present case) have both found restriction of out- 
put originating with economic factors but being supported by the satisfac- 
tions gained from associated social interaction. To personify the contention, 
Economic Man may begin restriction because he believes it to be in his 
interest to do so, but Social Man quickly links arms with him. 


This hypothesis is not the same as that of the Hawthorne investigators. 

hey interpreted mentions of rate-cutting and unemployment as ration- 
alisations of a more deeply experienced and unverbalised feeling of insecurity 
in social relationships resulting from the fact that, in the search for efficiency, 
management could at any time disrupt the network of informal social inter- 
action. They thought of restriction as a defence of the social status quo, 
rather than a source of enhanced social satisfactions in itself. 


RENEWED RESTRICTION 


To return to the case of the machine-workers, They continued to observe 
their ceiling of 6,000 components per shift (or 3,600 on some machines) 
until, eventually, the long-awaited re-timing of the job took place. To the 
men, this came as the expected justification for the ‘restrictive’ nature O 
their output norm. It was the inevitable proof that their assessment of the 
situation was right. 

A sequence of negotiations began which ultimately brought not only а 
revision of the Time allowed, but also a modification of the payment system 
as it was applied to them. The total effect of these changes was that on 
the one hand the men would have to produce more to attain the same ceiling 
earnings as before, but on the other a high time rate had been incorporate d 
into the method by which they were paid. In short, they had bargaine 


^ 
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greater output, from those who were able to achieve it, not for more money 
but for more security. They accepted this bargain with enthusiasm. 


Nui лозе anii дай appeal, It Ба as if individual 
significant straight line be А cling Pa Es en үү 

g ght line began to re-appear. A ceiling was re-established, 
not at 6,000 per shift but at 7,000 (and was still in force when the research 
project ended). The new maximum was as rigid as the former one. No- 
one went beyond it. Again the intriguing question was Why? 

During interviews the remarks of the men about earnings were clear 
enough. Most of them said that the new ‘price’ for components did not 
make it worthwhile turning out any more than 7,000, and that anyway at 
that figure they were earning what they were used to (77,000 earns nearly 
what 6,000 did before’). No interview threw up any hint of continued 
insecurity about pay, for the revised Time was regarded as settled for good 
and all. So although the financial incentive to do more seemed to be 
ineffective, uncertainty over the effort-bargain was no longer a motive for 
restriction. The immediate insecurity surrounding the worker’s economic 


satisfactions had gone. 

Why then continue united group action over output? What motive 
remained to prompt each individual to conform? The answer was the wish 
to continue the associated social satisfactions. The men preferred to go on 
‘working together’ (“. . . a score of 7,500 or 8,000 would show up other 
men who can't get it") having time to give one another a helping hand 
and swop banter rather than go flat out with every man for himself. 
Though one motive for a ‘restrictive’ norm had gone, the social motive 

bsence of any other strong pressure either way sustained 


persisted and in the a 1 
the now habitual behaviour. Also, it may be speculated that a common 


ceiling-cum-target had become a symbol of group awareness, and that adher- 
idual of the continued approval and compan- 


ence to it assured cach indiv j appr 
ionship of his mates and acknowledged his fellowship with them. 


A SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH RESULTS 
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his fellows who have the same need, oppose the usurping of this area of 
freedom by others. 

If a tentative synthesis may be made of the various types of motivation 
that have been suggested, it is possible to discern five categories, which can 
be formulated as follows: 

Uncertainty as to the continuance of the existing effort-bargain. 

Uncertainty as to the continuance of employment. 

Uncertainty as to the continuance of existing social relationships (which, 
on the Mayo hypothesis, could be rationalised and expressed as the 
first two types of motive). 

Desire to continue social satisfactions derived from the practice of 
restriction. 

Desire for a minimum area of control over own behaviour. 

It goes without saying that any one motive, or any combination of motives, 
may be present in any particular case. 

As regards the three ‘uncertainties’ listed first, the hypothesis is that 
these are engendered by first-hand experience of the work situation, or by 
beliefs as to the experience of worker groups in the past that are transmitted 
down the generations (e.g., the apprehension of rate-cutting, a management 
action that is usually not within the direct experience of those currently in 

the worker role); and that these ‘uncertainties’ motivate a restrictive ог 
defensive response. However, it must be admitted that, whilst this hypo- 
thesis may be applicable in the conditions of most large-scale industrial 
Organisations, it is not adequate in all circumstances, Lupton (1959) has 
recorded a case where in a relatively small and insecure firm an extremity 
of economic uncertainty (the unsure future of employment and income) 
appeared to have the opposite effect; individuals *made hay while the sun 
shone' and went for maximum earnings. But most of these workers were 
women, a fact which raises the question of sex differences and the influence 
of roles performed outside the work situation. 

Furthermore, there emerges from the above summary a difference ` 
between the first three categories and the last two. The former are eac 
predominantly negative in that the goal sought is no more than the avoid- 
ance of disaster, the staving-off of some possible threat to the workers 
concerned, as, for instance, with the machine-workers awaiting the day of 
reckoning over the Time for their task. But the two last-mentioned cate- 
gories imply motives which direct purposive behaviour to more positive 
goals, in the one case the assertion of a degree of personal control over 
behaviour on the job, and in the other the development and maintenance 
of more satisfying informal social relationships within the worker group- 
Both present the probability that ‘restriction’ of output may not merely be 
an attempt to ensure that the worker does not lose, but may be a means 
whereby he gains something in his work situation and enhances the satis- 
factions offered him by his working life. 1м. 

This might help to explain the prevalence of group "restriction in the 
United States and United Kingdom. Accounts of worker motivation have 
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long focussed on fear of rate-cutting or unemployment and the like, and 
may not have given sufficient weight to the possibility of ‘restrictive’ group 
nenon holding positive advantages for those involved, particularly in the 
orm of social satisfactions of the kind described in this paper. 
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Product Testing апа Consumer Food 
Preferences * 


By A. C. McKENNELL 
(Social Survey, Central Office of Information) 


background of investigation from which Iam speaking is that of the manu- 
factured or processed food product. 
The list of such products which an independent market research firm 


include, for example, soft drinks, food beverages, sausages, cake mixes, 
some of the wide variety of lines in the confectionery or sweet industry, 
ready-to-eat breakfast cereals and tinned goods. With this type of branded 
and packaged food, consumer preference testing on a large scale becomes 
а commercial necessity, А food manufacturer must continually introduce 
new products or else improve existing ones, if he is to maintain his share 
of the market in the competition with other firms, The cost of mounting 
a full scale consumer test is high compared with laboratory taste panel work, 
but is low when compared with the losses that can come in trying to market 


By the time an innovation arrives at the stage of large scale consumer 
testing, it will usually have gone through a technical Process of development 
within the firm. The range of possibilities wil] have been Narrowed down 
to one, two, or perhaps five prototypes, less Promising modifications having 
been eliminated using a taste-test panel, or a small] and not very represen- 
tative consumer panel composed of the firm's employees, 

My impression is that whatever may be the case in America, or in future 
in Britain, at present very few British food firms carry out any systematic 
taste testing at the intermediate stage, though nearly all resort to full-blown 
consumer tests at the final stage. 

These consumer tests involve placing the product for testing in a large 
representative sample of households. The type of test I shall be referring 
to here is known as a ‘blind’ product test, since the product is placed for 
* When Dr McKennell read this paper at the Annual Conference of the British Psycho- 


logical Society, Hull, 1960, in the symposium on Food Assessment and Food Acceptance, 
he was with Attwood Statistics Limited. 
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je m» j^ pus neutral packet identified only by a number or code. This 
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sis » oduct. It shou d be said, however, that in practice the psychologist 

gaged in Market Research spends a good deal of time investigatin, Hs 
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conveyed by the package and the advertising. I might mention here, in 
3 


peang, E one {юч for doing this actually involves an extension of 
ary product-testing technique, by bringing modifications of the 
package and the advertising line into the design of the product test. 
However, in the straightforward product testing with the food in a 
plain package, marketing factors do not enter into the judgment of pre- 
ference. There is a point of resemblance here between consumer preference 
tests and laboratory taste panel work in so far as the judgments in both 
are based on the inherent properties of the product. However, the differ- 
ences between the two procedures are very wide indeed. Consumer product 
testing aims to obtain judgments which are natural and naive rather than 
expert; judgments, that is, which resemble as closely as possible those which 
the consumer would make outside the test situation. This is the ideal. In 
practice the testee will always have special attitudes which derive from 
the test situation. I shall mention shortly the way these attitudes can swing 


a preference judgment. 

A naive, natural judgment is also an unfettered judgment. This means 
that limits have to be set to the amount of control which can be placed on 
the manner in which the test food is eaten or prepared for eating. With 
foods that require some preparation, sausages or cake mixes, for instance, 
one can issue instructions for preparation but beyond a certain point one 
cannot be sure that they will be followed. Even with a ready-to-eat food 
such as breakfast cereals one cannot control such factors as the quantities 
which are eaten at a time, the amount of milk or sugar added or the length 
of time the cereal is allowed to soak before eating—all of which factors 
may influence the flavour variable. 4 

However, although there is little possibility of laboratory-type controls 

does allow considerable statis- 


over the individual judgment, product testing c 
le over the aggregate of judgments. One can 
hat any differences in treat- 


tical control on a large sca 1 
ensure, for example, to take the simplest case, t п 
ment which could influence preferences are adequately randomised between 
a standard product and the test product. 2 d 
The number of individuals who take part in a. product test is always 
large enough to permit adequate randomisation of this kind. By comparison 
his number is in fact extremely large. At 


with laboratory taste panels t геше], : 
Attwoods, a product test based on less than five hundred individuals is un- 
usual, and studies which involve placements in, say, 1,200 households, 
yielding judgments from some 3,000 individuals, are not uncommon. 
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I will illustrate by means of an € usó the kind of refined experimental 
design which this large sample size makes possible. A survey was designed 
to evaluate the public's reaction to a new swect assortment and to list in 
order of preference the 18 varieties of which this assortment consisted. 
The ranking of components within the assortment was carried out by pair 
comparisons. Eighteen sweets give 153 possible pair comparisons, so it was 
not practicable to have each individual judge each possible pair of sweets. 
Instead it was arranged that each individual judged the entire assortment 
of 18 varieties by comparing only nine pairs. It thus took 17 individuals 
to judge every possible pair, 9 x 17 giving 153. Seventeen individuals thus 
gave one replicate and the whole test was then replicated 30 times, utilising 
30 X 17 or 510 individuals in the complete study. This design fulfilled the 
requirement that each variety of sweet was compared with every other 
variety an equal number of times, and the entire panel of individuals con- 
tributed to the score on each sweet. The paired comparisons matrix was 
filled in in such a way that the same individuals fell in a given sweet 
column so that comparisons between sweets were independent of differences 
between individuals. 

The packing arrangements for this job were as formidable as the design. 
The 18 lots of varieties had to be made up into 153 lots of pairs and these 
pairs then combined into lots of 17 different sets of nine pairs, each set of 
nine pairs being the total placement for one individual, all this being 
replicated 30 times. The nine pairs were tested over a period of about a 
fortnight, three pairs of sweets being left on each of three visits, with a 
fourth call-back visit. Sequential effects were also balanced out within the 
test design. 

All the packaging, however, was carried out in advance at the client’s 
factory. Once the packaging was done according to this master plan, place- 
ment with the consumer panel was straightforward and it could be left to 
each consumer to make the comparison of pairs allotted to him in his own 
way. His task was made simple in the extreme. А 

This study, then, typifies some of the characteristics of product testing 
and some contrasts with laboratory taste-testing. We have, instead of 
laboratory-type controls, a judgment which is as simple and unfettered as 
possible. Instead of a handful of experts we have a large, representative 
sample of ordinary consumers. This large sample then makes possible 
refined statistical controls, so that the experimental rigour denied to the 
individual judgment is brought back into the test design by this other door. 

At the same time, the possibility of this kind of statistical control does 
not absolve the market researcher from concern with the judgment process 
itself. Most market research agencies rely here on a back-log of experience 
built on a succession of ad hoc procedures. But the entire area of how best 
to elicit reliable yet natural judgments of preference from representative 
consumers is in need of critical study. I propose in the remainder of a 
aper to review a limited range of problems of this kind, concerned with 

the use of the hedonic scale, and some investigations which have been 
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carried out on this at Attwoods. In the time available I will have to gi 
a somewhat bald account of these studies, and in particular I will i Pe 
able to elaborate on their implications or limitations. tw 
The hedonic scale is a term originated by Beebe-Center for a scale of 
seven categories ranging from ‘very unpleasant’ through ‘indifference’ to 
very pleasant’, against which the hedonic tone or degree of pleasantne: 
ofa stimulus can be evaluated. In product testing a scale of five capo 
is usually sufficient, ranging from, say, ‘like very much’ through ‘indiffe 
ence’ (neither like nor dislike) to ‘dislike very much’. The consumer heck 
one of these categories according to his judgment after testing the od 


product. 
The use of the technical term ‘hedonic scale’ for this simple device is 


erves to remind us of the considerable back- 


perhaps only justified if it s 
round of research into the function of this kind of scale. I refer here not 


only to the work of Beebe-Center (1) on the hedonic scale, but the research 
on scales of judgment generally by the psychophysical method of Single 
Stimuli beginning with the early work of Volkmann (2) and continuing 
with the more mathematically developed work on adaptation level theory 
by Helson (3) and Johnson (4). This academic work is limited in practice 

pe of subjective scale studied are func- 


because the effects isolated and the ty 
‘mulation, and it can be argued (as I have shown 


tions of purely laboratory sti 

elsewhere (5)) that the results are carried in the experimental design. How- 
ever, these studies do serve to alert us to the type of interserial and contrast 
effects, the bias and the constant errors, which are liable to occur in the use 
of subjective scales of judgment. 

For example, in the use of the hedonic scale, when we ask the housewife 
to rate how much she likes a food product we should be wary of assuming 
that the rating given measures some absolute degree of preference. The 
results of an investigation illustrate this point. Some 400 individuals were 
asked to rate their degree of liking of a food product which we can call 
‘brand X’. These were the percent ratings when brand X was presented 
for tasting alone. (See table.) These are the ratings obtained when brand x 
was tested by different individuals along with two other brands which were 
preferred to brand X. The other brands received higher preference ratings 


than brand X. 
RATINGS OF BRAND X 
SSS === 
JUDGED ALONG 
JUDGED BY ITSELF WITH OTHER 
BRANDS 
Oo ae 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS JUDGING 400 1,500 
BELA а 
Rating categories: 96 % 
Like very much T — 64 33 
Like moderately m ais 17 27 
Neither like nor dislike 55 14 15 
Dislike moderately .. s E d 


Dislike very much .- $4 
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This depression of ratings for brand X when judged against other pre- 
ferred brands might be regarded on Beebe-Center’s theory as an example 
of ‘hedonic contrast’. However, hedonic contrast does not seem to explain 
the original high ratings obtained. There are reasons for thinking that these 
original high scores represent a kind of “gratitude factor in product testing, 
a tendency for housewives to be unwilling to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
This is the influence of the test situation on the preference judgment, to 
which I referred earlier. I have found further qualitative evidence of this 


‘gratitude factor’ in group interviews conducted with housewives following 


a product test in which they have taken part. 

The confectionery study involving pair comparisons of 18 sweets which 
I detailed earlier has given us an excellent opportunity to investigate the 
effects of hedonic contrast in detail, and we are following this up. As part 
of this study, after each consumer had made a paired comparison they 
were asked to rate each sweet in the pair for degree of liking on a five 
point scale. We have therefore 153 pair comparisons followed by hedonic 
scale ratings of each pair member and the whole replicated some 30 times. 
This gives an abundance of data which can be examined for hedonic contrast 


effects. If the effect does not take place we should expect pairs of sweets’ 


to fall into the same rating category as the inter-pair difference becomes 
smaller. Hedonic contrast would reverse this tendency so that the sweets 
in a pair will tend to fall into adjacent categories. The actual analysis now 
proceeding involves examining the inter-pair differences obtained from 
pair comparisons and their regression on differences obtained by rating on 
the hedonic scale. 

We also took the opportunity in this same study to examine the relative 
precision of discrimination by paired comparisons and ratings. This is the 
equivalent of an experiment carried out in 1928 by Wever and Zener (б), 
who compared the results of paired comparisons and ratings of the heaviness 
of weights, as obtained by the psychophysical methods of Constant Stimuli 
and Single Stimuli. Our data, though analysed for precision on a different 


basis from those of Wever and Zener, agree with theirs in that we also. 


found the same degree of precision was afforded by the two methods. 
In this same product test, too, an amount of product was held in reserve 
which, in the event, we were not called upon to use in the survey. This 


surplus was then utilised in an independent test of the optimum number - 


of categories to use in the hedonic scale. We took identical sets of six sweets 
and had them rated for degree of liking on a five, a seven and a nine point 
scale using different randomly drawn groups of individual with each scale. 
The entire experiment was replicated three times. We found no evidence 
of increased discrimination between sweets as the number of scale categories 
increased. We found no evidence either of an increased difference between 
individuals as the number of scale points increased. 

While every caution is necessary in gencralising the results beyond the 
specific circumstances in which they were obtained, the above studies are 


examples of pure research on judgment problems pursued in an applied field. 
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There are many problems in the psychology of j i 

resolved only by the accumulation E arpe M Dhu ine d 
tasting, the classical psychophysical procedure of obtaining guum 
of judgments from the same individual is impracticable. The aede 
procedure of obtaining a few judgments from a large number of individuals 
is too costly in a study mounted solely for pure research purposes. Yet i 
conventional product testing, sufficient quantity of data is obtained as d 
matter of routine, and the cost of the additional analysis of the jud meat 
process is negligible. The psychologist working in this applied field ne 
fore in a good position to make original contributions both to the method- 


* ology of investigating and the basic understariding of the judgment process. 
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Some Psychological Aspects of Taste 
Testing" 
By J. M. HARRIES 


(Food Science and Atomic Energy Division, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food, London) 


features of the sensory evaluation of food quality that may be of 
interest to the psychologist, but it is written from the point of view 
of a food technologist, and therefore takes the form of a series of implied 


questions. 


T paper is an attempt to collect under one heading some of those 


FOOD ASSESSMENT 


Similarities between the type of test in which eating qualities of food 
are assessed, and psycho-physical experiments which are designed to study 
threshold values and discrimination, are well known. Indeed the findings 
of the latter are often of great value to those concerned with the former. 
There are, however, major differences between the two lines of investiga- 
tion which are not always appreciated. The most important of these is a 
basic difference of approach. The food technologist is interested in the food; 
he uses people to examine it only because he cannot use an instrument. 
There is no way of measuring flavour in the laboratory, and methods of 
measuring colour and texture are often difficult, expensive, or without 
useful meaning. What the food scientist would like therefore would be to 
be able to use a human palate as a measuring device. He realizes that palates 
differ, and therefore uses a group of them, attempting to limit their responses 
to what is relevant, and hoping that the consensus of opinion or average 
result will permit him to draw conclusions about the food under test. In 
other words, the test is a bio-assay (Harries, 1955) in which the responses 
of a collection of organisms are studied in order to discover facts about the 
stimuli, That the test organism is articulate is not always to the experi- 
menter’s advantage. eS | . 

In contrast, the psychologist is interested in the organism. He uses 
known stimuli, and from the responses hopes to discover facts about the 
sensations aroused, and about the processes involved. The psychologist 
therefore needs no knowledge of food, even when he is studying the senses 
of taste and smell, because he can use chemical solutions. 

Nevertheless, some phenomena are common to both types of enquiry- 
For example, psychologists are well aware of the biases that exist in situa- 
tions where subjects are given a choice. One test, which we frequently use 
when we wish to know merely whether there is a difference of any kin 


* A paper read at the Annual Conference of the British Psychological Society, Hull, 1960, 
in the symposium on Food Assessment and Food Acceptance, 
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between two types of food, involves the presentation, to a panel, of five 
samples coded at random consisting of three of the first type and two of 
the second (Harries, 1956). The tasters are informed of this, and are asked 
to allocate the five samples to two groups, a pair and a triad, on the basis 
of any sensory characteristic. (This is a straightforward extension of the 
better-known triangular test.) An individual taster’s chance of success in 
the absence of a real ability to discriminate is one-tenth, and the proportions 
of correct responses required to demonstrate significant differences are 
readily calculable. These tests of significance assume that, in the absence 
of a real difference, allocations will be random. In fact, if the samples are 


TABLE 1: FREQUENCY OF INCORRECT IDENTIFICATION OF THE PAIR 
IN “TWO-OUT-OF-FIVE’ TESTS 


STRAIGHT LINE CIRCULAR 
PAIRINGS PRESENTATION | PRESENTATION 
_ ———————— 
land2 .. 5 20 
land3 .. 6 22 
land4 .. 2 16 
land5 .. 20 24 
2and3 .. 7 24 
2and4 .. 11 21 
2and5 .. 11 16 
3and4 .. 9 19 
3and5 .. 4 15 
4and5 .. 7 16 
| oue. лы a 
TOTAL .. 82 193 
а 


presented in a line allocations are far from random, as will be seen from 
the second column of Table 1 which shows the frequency with which each 
possible pair was chosen, in a series of tests with soup, when there were no 
teal differences between the two types. In another series of tests, circular 
presentation was used, and the code numbers of the samples were written 
on the undersides of the containers. The frequency with which all possible 
hosen is shown in the final column of Table 1. The distribution 
he table differs significantly from chance expecta- 
being chosen particularly often, and when 
od, the three middle samples of 


pairs were с 
of the second column of t 
tion, the end samples of the line 


the two end samples are of one type of fo П ‘sat : 
the other, there is a greater basic chance of successful differentiation with 


straight line presentation. The distribution of the third column of Table 1 
docs not differ significantly from chance expectation; whether this is as a 
result of circular presentation, ог because the tasters could not see the code 


numbers, we do not know, on this evidence. The point I wish to make is 
that we do not care. Having obviated the difficulty, we are not particularly 


interested in the phenomenon itself. To the food technologist, then, psy- 
chology is something of a necessary nuisance; but a knowledge of past 
studies on the differences between physical chance and chance involving a 
psychological element is of considerable help in such situations. 
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Other psychological hazards in food assessment tests include the tempta- 
tion for the investigator to ‘lead’ the panel, and the danger of one taster 
setting himself up as an expert (possibly on grounds of rank or position), 
especially during discussion sessions. The extravert is a psychological hazard 
in these tests since their purpose can be defeated if, for any reason, all tasters 
do not carry equal weight. 

Such traps as these are obvious and easily avoided. More difficult to 
overcome is a reluctance on the part of the tasters to use the extremes of a 
scoring system, because they feel that they should keep the extreme values 
of the scale for future use. They also dislike not being able to express any 
differences they may find between samples in respect of irrelevant charac- 
teristics. For example, a series of tests might be confined to flavour, but if 
there are colour differences then tasters will find differences in flavour 
when no provision is made in the scoring system for colour assessment. 
Trained tasters may be able to ignore the irrelevant differences, but they are 
frequently unhappy in doing so. Coloured lighting can be used to mask 
colour differences but there are no ways of masking textural differences. 
Generally, insufficient is known about the mutual effects of the different 
eating characteristics on each other. Since Moir (1936) gave an illustration 
of the influence of colour on flavour judgements little seems to have been 
done to study interactions between different eating properties, when 
assessed together. Certainly most psycho-physical experiments are confined 
toa ee sensation field, whereas it is much more usual in food assessment 
to ask for judgements concerning flavour, appearance, texture, colour, etc., 
to be made concurrently, Further, each sensory characteristic may be sub- 
divided into several components, the taster being required to give a sensory 
analysis of each sample, 

The arbitrary scoring scales which the food technologist needs to con- 
struct, in order to carry out any extensive investigation using taste panel 
techniques, owe much to the earlier work done by psychologists on sensation- 
stimulus relationships. It is at least popularly supposed that these relation- 
ships are generally орай, Thus when Wood (1949) asked, “If two 
samples having scores of 2 and 8 were mixed in equal proportion, how 


FIG. I: AVERAGE SCORES GIVEN TO MIXTURES OF TWO SAMPLES 
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would the mixture be scored—as 5, the arithmetic mean, or as 4, the 
geometric mean?" the immediate reaction would be to answer “Аз 4, the 
geometric mean". Yet when an experiment was made to examine this point 
(Harries, 1960), the answer appeared to be the opposite. A panel of judges 
was given plain pieces of paper marked with a straight Is six inches 
long, labelled A at one end and B at the other. Four samples of coffee were 
presented, at each of several sessions, labelled X, Y, A and B. The judges 
were asked to assume that samples A and B corresponded to the ends of 
the line and to indicate with crosses the relative positions of X and Y, which 
were, in fact, mixtures of A and B. Throughout the series of tests the pro- 
portion of each ingredient in samples X and Y was varied from 10%, in 
steps of 5%, to 90%. Figure 1 shows the distances of the crosses from one 


end of the line, measured subsequently, plotted against the proportion of 


FIG. 2: NUMBERS OF CORRECT RESULTS IN DIRECT-DIFFERENCE 
TESTS WITH SUGAR SOLUTIONS OF VARIOUS STRENGTHS 
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one ingredient. Each point on the graph is the average of 6-8 readings. 
When the test samples X and Y consisted of equal proportions of A and В, 
the crosses were placed almost exactly in the centre of the line, on average; 
and elsewhere, the points were not far removed from a straight line. In 
other words, differentiation proceeded in roughly equal steps, which does 
not seem to be in accordance with existing theory. This may have been 
because the conditions of the test were unusual in that judges were not 
asked to give the samples an arbitrary score. Further, the scale was anchored 
at both ends with labelled samples, the sensory difference between them 
being indicated by a fixed predetermined magnitude. In other words, it 
may be that sensory differentiation is logarithmic only when 'seen from 
one end’, like telegraph poles along a straight road. 


Systems of scoring are probably the feature of sensory tests which 
requires most attention, and ideas for standardisation seem to be scarce. 
One such idea uses the psychological concept of the just noticeable differ- 
ence. For example, in the ‘two-out-of-five’ difference test, if 10 people are 
used, four correct results indicate significance at the level p less than .05; 
five correct, p less than .or; six correct, p less than .oor. One might 
enquire therefore how far a scale of magnitude of the sensory difference 
between two samples could be constructed from the proportion of correct 
results over and above the number required for significance (Harries, 1953). 
An attempt to examine this question is illustrated in Figure 2. Sugar 
solutions of molar strength М/то were compared with solutions varying 
from M/12 to M/15, the difference being increased until all the people 
taking part could differentiate successfully then decreased. The graph 


TABLE 2: FACTORS AFFECTING ATTITUDES TOWARDS FOOD 


r^ 
THE ENVIRONMENT THE INDIVIDUAL THE FOOD 
Geography Age Value 
Season Sex Cleanliness 
Economics Health Appearance 
Social Status Activity Colour 
Religion Psychological need Odour 
Traditions Allergies Flavour 
Social custom Associations Texture 
Nutrition education | Recent food history | “Body” —— 
Advertising Knowledge of Food | Dependability 
Discrimination Packaging 
Convenience 


shows that the results lay along two distinct curves, the lower line repre- 
senting an increasing magnitude of difference between the test samples, 
the upper line a decreasing difference. In this particular experiment, practice 
effects may have accounted for the two curves, but there are indications that 
such ‘hysteresis effects’ occur in psycho-physical experiments. Such a scale 
is limited in extent, but it is relevant at the important part of the sensory 
continuum. It reflects just noticeable differences and depends upon the 


x 
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fact that these vary from person to person. That such a scale does not seem 
to have been used in practice probably illustrates the basic difference in 
approach between experiments in psychology and in food technology. The 
psychologist is content to study just noticeable differences for an individual 
person. The food technologist asks, “Just noticeable to whom?” He must 
know before he can use such a scale how far people differ in their sensitivi- 
ties, what is the distribution of sensitivity among his panel, and whether 
this distribution itself depends upon the food or upon the level of sensation. 
This is because he must use a group of people and does not wish to study 
them as individuals. 

The above examples will serve to illustrate some of the problems facing 
the food technologist concerned with food assessment, and may indicate 
why the results of psycho-physical experiments are not always of much help 
to him. The greatest barrier to mutual assistance, of course, is the usual 
one of increasing specialisation. The food technologist knows as little of 
the psychological literature as the psychologist does of published material 


on food technology. 


FOOD ACCEPTANCE 


The attitude of the food assessor to his test is as objective and scientific 
as possible. In the interests of accuracy, consistency, and maximum dis- 


crimination we deliberately exclude those factors which operate during 


normal food consumption, but which are extraneous to the purpose of any 
particular investigation. The food taster is operating under artificial con- 


ditions. Before the results of these tests can be efficiently applied, they have 
to be translated into terms of сену Шо, and this is probably the most 
i i resent state of knowledge. 
err 2 Mis towards food, of choice of food, or of food habis: 
must take account of several groups of factors. Some years ago I шс. 
that these might be sub-divided under three headings, as howp in | c 2. 
This is not a good classification, since the groups are not mutua ly s 2 
indeed the same factor may operate in more than one group an er = оз: 
circumstances, and certainly the factors Е listed аге psy ve. a ES. 
classification serves to il lationships between too assess 


food acceptance. Analytical taste testing 15 сорго. pis Ie 
of the three groups- In order to achieve any i am o bes WM y: 
the effects of factors in the first two groups m ee 18 T ЕР осе A 
eliminated. The ideal would be laboratory, шшш ,m A m oe 
feat ЯЕ food quality. But even in such a case t е M that 5 hol nee | 

i d in terms of food acceptance and it is cicat in cea ue 
to be interpreted’ 17 art in this field. A telling example of the danger 


important І 1 
йа fod ae issues 15 quoted by F poys (1959). лавр 
servicemen during the war, describing the now famous fpem n " Th 
could undoubtedly survive on it à lot longer than we грае o live". The 
difficulty of the transition from food assessment ч сены 5 
reflected in the fact that acceptance or rejection of a dish may wel! depen 


has been done to determine how great a part food plays in such cases, 
compared with other factors. Isolated cases are quite well known, such as 
the one quoted by Selling (1942) of the "man who was not re-elected to a 
county judgeship because he invariably fell asleep on the bench. We 
corrected the situation by advising him to have his large meal in the 


Nutritionists have devoted а great deal of effort to surveys of food con- 
sumption, and there are some interpretations of the results in terms of 


scientific study of the psychology of eating. As a field of enquiry, it seems 
to be at the anecdotal stage. 


The importance of Co-operation between the nutritionist and the psycho- 
logist can be illustrated by the problem of obesity. A fascinating paper by 
Ayers (1958) traces the changing attitude towards obesity from Greek and 

oman times. Although there were occasional warnings against over-eating, 
it is clear that until airly recently little opprobrium was attached to the 


some degree of starvation, but a solution to the problem can only be found, 


a disease brought on by boredom and disappointment; greed, like the love 
of comfort, is a kind of fear." But the problem eventually brought the 
nutritionist and the psychologist together. It must be remembered that 
though calories cause fat, we do not eat calories. Yudkin (1959) has sug- 
gested that there may be control mechanisms, similar to the control mechan- 
ism of hunger, for the essential vitamins; but we do Dot eat vitamins either. 
We eat beef and Yorkshire pudding, cod and kippers, and a consumer’s 
choice between sausages and sirloin may well be purely psychological. 
Before those concerned with experimental studies of food quality can hope 
properly to apply their findings, much work remains to be done, not us 
by the psychologist. What is required is an extension of the intensive stu y 
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of a few subjects to a larger, more observational study of the o i 
world of eating. We need a Freud of food. “In аар bn Pe 
that he may live," says Brillat-Savarin, "nature gives him an appetite to 
invite him, and pleasure to reward him." Clearly therefore the psychologist 
has an important part to play in the study of food habits and food accept- 
ance. Some work has already been done, notably in America, but to judge 
by the papers I have seen, those who have done this work would be the first 
to agree that in this respect the surface of knowledge has barely been 
scratched. 

I wish to thank those colleagues who have helped in the work on which 
this paper is based, and in particular the members of taste panels, whose 
cheerful co-operation is vital. Thanks are also due to the Society of Chemical 


Industry for permission to reprint figures 1 and 2. 
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The Fish Technologist's Attitude to 
Food Assessment* 


By C. L. CUTTING and R. SPENCER 
(Humber Laboratory, Hull, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research) 


I: INTRODUCTION 


preservation, most present-day foods are basically much the same as in 

the Bronze Age, although the proportions of various types of foodstuff 
in the dietary has changed. But modern society has problems of storage 
and distribution which industry strives to solve, sometimes with the help 
of food technologists. The basic problem for modern food production is 
how to adapt cottage processes to the conditions of mass production an 
distribution, whilst at the same time preserving as much as possible of the 
gustatory excellence of domestic production. Each foodstuff no doubt poses 
its own problems of adaption. 


One of the principal objects of Government fish technologists is to 
obtain the scientific information that will enable the fish industry to im- ' 
prove its processes so that the ‘quality’ of its consumer goods can be raised. 
The first problem is therefore to measure ‘quality’ as accurately and con- 
sistently as possible, so that the degree of reproducibility of quality in а 
given product may be measured and also the degree of improvement 
afforded by a new process over an existing one. Although there exist some 
useful chemical and bacteriological aids for assessing the quality of fish, it 
usually has also to be assessed sensorily. It is convenient, if not obligatory, 
to do this on some numerical scale of quantitative or pseudo-quantitative 
scores which can be treated arithmetically. 

Although all the senses, except hearing, may be used in arriving at an 
assessment, food is for cating, not for looking at, or simply for buying and 
selling. The fish industry in the past has paid more attention to visual 
appearance, including packaging, than to the eating quality of its products. 
All along the distribution chain from the port fish market to sale in the 
shop, the superficial appearance is practically the only criterion of quality 
used commercially. Fish is rarely tested by cooking and eating. Industry 
is only gradually becoming aware that outward appearance can be an un- 
reliable guide to flavour, important though it may be in determining 
immediate sales. As a result of this limitation, what can only be regarde 
as very inferior products can be purchased which may well affect sie 
over a long period; generally speaking the technical reasons for thes 


inferior products are known. 


* A paper read at the Annual Conference of the British Psychological Society, Hull, 1960, 
in the symposium on Food Assessment and Food Acceptance. 


Iz spite of much research into new methods of food production and 


Тһе authors do not accept the general 
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Although the traditional processes of handling fish admit of only rudi- 
mentary control over physical variables, newer knowledge and methods 
both allow and require improved measures of ‘quality control’. Government 
fish technologists are therefore faced with the problem of adapting their 
systems of quality assessment to advise and assist industry in instituting 
better control over their processes and products. It is argued that the 
industry would benefit if in this way the sale of inferior products was pre- 
vented and that in the long run total sales might thereby be increased. 

Any standards of quality that are suggested must inevitably represent a 
compromise somewhere between ideal and current practice, having regard 
to physical possibilities and putative consumer susceptibilities. Although a 
few firms possess some information about consumer likes and dislikes, little 
or nothing has been published that can assist in the formulation of standards. 
In default of such data, more or less common-sense standards of quality 


have to be proposed, that would be likely to encourage industry to adopt 


procedures that would eliminate the worst material now placed on sale 
without making it impracticable at any given moment for the large majority 


of firms to reach the required standard. Р 
This operation is still to a large extent subjective and depends on the 
knowledge and judgement, commercial as well as scientific, of the techno- 
logists working in the field in the belief that it is desirable to try to do 
something about raising the level of quality of the fish reaching the public. 
validity of the proposition some- 


times put forward that many people would prefer stale fish to fresh. 0 
The authors are also acutely aware of the fact that all practical advice 


to industry depends on methods of quality assessment which involve 


psychological factors at every turn. They would plead for wider recognition 
of the desirability of integrating realistic psychological discipline into food 


technological research. i 
The Humber Laboratory of the D.S.LR. has recently had experience of 
the use of sensory scoring procedures for assessing the "quality of kippers 


(which are smoked, split and slightly salted herring) and cod fillets, under 
experimental and commercial conditions. 


тп: EXPERIENCE IN TASTING KIPPERS 
In the case of kippers, D.S.LR. responded to a request from the industry 
Tt was inexpedient and imprac- 


in Hull to grade their current roduction. It was 
ud: А ical and statistical advice necessary for 


ticable it for the psycholo tistical 1 
establishing: a o d sg ero before giving industry some pani 
advice. After preliminary experiments and discussions а aean evised 
whereby a crude mark out of то was allotted by a small panel (of 4 to 6) 
for both overall condition, t.e. of appearance, smell, etc., in the raw state, 
and eating quality after cooking. A kipper ideal in various defined attributes 
was awarded full marks, one regarded as just passable 7 out of 10, while 
4 out of то was so unpalatable as to be regarded by the panel as virtually 


Uneatable, This ‘off-the-cuff’ subjective marking was supplemented by a 
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'dichotomising key’ which was useful in pin-pointing defects (1). The 
mean score for the panel on each basis usually agreed to within half a 
mark. It was gratifying to discover subsequently that 4 out of ro and below 
agreed with a Public Health Inspector's level for condemnation as unfit 
for human consumption. It may be that the ‘passable’ grading is equally 
realistic. 


TABLE I: OVERALL QUALITY OF KIPPERS PRODUCED IN HULL, 1956-1957 


QUALITY SCORE (RAW PERCENTAGE 
GRADING AND COOKED) OF SAMPLES 
Good  .. >75 25 
Passable .. 7.5-6.1 47 
Poor p 6.0-4.0 23 
Bad ds «4.0 5 


The results of the first 500 samples tested are given in Table т. When 


these pseudo-quantitative subjective data were treated statistically and 
arranged in the form of a ‘league table’ it was seen that some firms con- 
sistently produced ‘better’ (.e., higher scoring) products than others, for 
reasons which were, by-and-large, determinable. 


TABLE 2:  GRADING OF KIPPERS PURCHASED IN RETAIL SHOPS, 1959 


PERCENTAGE SCORING 


EC ommo Lue e cao 
TOTAL BETWEEN 6.0 AND BELOW 4.0 (VERY 
NO. OF OVER 6.0 (coop 4.0 (MEDIOCRE UNPLEASANT TO 
SAMPLES TO PASSABLE) TO POOR) INEDIBLE) 
Fresh — .. 93 42 47 
Frozen  .. 73 4T 34 


The quality of the product on sale in the shops has also been investi- 
gated, mostly in the Hull area, with the preliminary results given in 
Table 2, from which it seems that it is possible any day to buy kippers 
that would probably not pass the Public Health Inspector. On the basis 
of this work D.S.LR. has trained for the Herring Industry Board a number 
of men whose duties will be to advise kippering firms on ways іп whicl 
the standard of their products could be raised. It is considered that d 
effort has resulted in some improvements, however slight, in the quality 0 
the kippers reaching the consumer. ! 

The same scoring system was also useful in experimental investigatio 
such as the effect of degree of drying and smoking on bacterial spoila£" 
and the time the kipper could be kept in palatable condition (see Table 3 


of) 
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TABLE 3: EFFECT OF INTENSITY OF SMOKING ON THE KEEPING 
QUALITY OF KIPPERS 


TIME TO FALL TO TIME TO FALL TO 


4 INITIAL TASTE COOKED SCORE OF 7 | COOKED SCORE OF 6 
SMOKING TIME PANEL SCORE (LOWER LIMIT OF (REJECTION LEVEL) 
IN HOURS ACCEPTABILITY) (pays) 
1 3% 
2 7 
3 9$ 


At the same time as this work on kippers was proceeding at the Humber 
Laboratory, D.S.I.R. succeeded in interesting the Department of Psychology 
of the University of Hull in the problem of the organoleptic assessment of 
quality in kippers. A system of sensory assessment for ordinary ‘fresh’ cod 


and haddock had been developed (2), but it was realised that the sensory 


assessment of smoked fish might possibly be basically more complex on 


account of the added variabilities of smoke and salt superimposed on that 
of the fish itself, A later paper by Dr J. O. Robinson gives details of the 
results of this work. So far as D.S.LR. was concerned, these showed that 


there could be no short cut to a taste panel grading scheme of improved 


reliability for kippers. 
IH: EXPERIENCE IN TASTING COD FILLETS 


ere was available, as a result of the efforts of Shewan and 
e for assessing the quality of fresh cod 
and haddock, which are much more important commercially than kippers, 
until recently there had been little opportunity to apply this scheme under 
actual industrial conditions. 20,000 cwts. of fish, mostly cod, are landed 
and sold at Hull daily to some hundreds of merchants in the course of an 
hour or so, after only superficial examination. Public Health Inspectors 
condemn on an average about 1% of landings. Another 5% is left unsold, 
because of lack of demand and indifferent quality, and this fish is used 


largely for canning as cat and dog food—a less remunerative outlet than 
wners and merchants have for the past 


sale for human food. The trawler o x 
two years operated an agreed system whereby three merchants examine 
the fish on display every day and recommend how much should be with- 

The trawler owners have now re- 


drawn from sale from each landing. | c 
quested D.S.I.R. to examine the efficiency of this performance. For this 


purpose a taste panel has been trained to assess cod, using the Shewan and 


Eh i i stem in which a mark of 434 out of 10 for 
renberg numerical scoring Sy: i PU Hot С; 


cooked flavour roughl corresponds wi л 
oi У 1] examine samples of fish, withdrawn 


normal condemnation level, and wi t 
and left for sale, each day for a year. Although at the same time the 


trimethylamine chemical test, already known to be useful, will be applied, 
there is at present no satisfactory alternative to ‘subjective’ examination. In 


Although th 
his co-workers (2), a sensory schem 
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Canada, where the Government grading of all fish is soon likely to be 
compulsory, this chemical test is used only to check on the consistency 0 
the graders’ subjective judgement. 

The panel already trained in Hull to study principally the effects of 
holding temperature on the rate of spoilage of cod has been investigating 
the quality of fish on sale in various towns in England in the past year, 
with the preliminary results given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4: GRADING OF COD FILLETS PURCHASED IN RETAIL 
SHOPS, APRIL-JUNE, 1960 


COOKED FLAVOUR SCORE 
NO. OF | NO. OF | NO. OF | NO. OF (% OF SAMPLES WITHIN THE LIMITS) 


SAMPLES| SHOPS BRANDS | TOWNS 
8-8.9 | 7-7.9 | 6-6.9 | 5-5.9 | 4-4.9 | 3-3.9 
Mc coa ee m] [Б ы. 
Егезһ 897 146 — 12 0 7 | 40 | 27 
Frozen | 272 140 10 10 1 11 29 43 0 


As in the case of kippers, it is possible to buy in the shops fish that would 
probably be condemned as unfit at the port or inland wholesale market. 
Freezing, which it has been expected would be used by industry to improv? 
quality as well as to store surpluses, has once again produced disappointing 
results. Some firms’ products are distinctly better than others’, and the 
basic technological and economic reasons for this are known. 


IV: SOME CONCLUSIONS 


т. A proportion of the fish on sale in the shops seems to be below the 
normal condemnation level. Presumably still further deterioration occurs 
between purchase and consumption. But we have no certain knowledge 
of consumers’ attitudes to fish palatability. 

2. The industry itself obviously regards it as a better boost to sales and 
therefore profitability to use cyc-appealing packages, and advertising, tha? 
to improve eating quality by better control over spoilage during transpo” 
and distribution. As a result, the popularity of fish is in danger of waning 
in competition with other foodstuffs, although there are various factors 
opposing this trend, including р.5.1.К. .. AN 
. It is difficult to envisage effective control over the conditions 
handling fish at the 50,000 or so sales points represented by fish shop? 
ice cream shops, etc., although it may eventually be necessary for 


be tackled. ] 
pep ede can contribute to food assessment by helping tec 
logists to ask the questions that can properly be answered by taste pa d 
experiment. To do this the psychologist must learn something of the ү) 
technologist's methods and problems, so that tasting is regarded not n 
end in itself but as a means to some technological end. Just as we s 
had first chemical engineers and later biological engineers, so now per 


: ? E 
we need ‘psychological engineers’ in food science. 
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Some Recent Investigations Concerning 
the Assessment of Quality in Kippers" 


By J. O. ROBINSON 


(Medical Research Council, Social Psychiatry Research Unit Detachment 
at Llandough Hospital, Penarth, Glamorgan) 


WO years ago an attempt was made to devise a taste panel technique 
for the assessment of kippers that could be developed into a morc 


sensitive instrument than the rating technique devised by Dr Burgess 
of the Humber Laboratory. Dr Shewan and Mr Ehrenberg had given à 
lead with their very successful method of judging white fish and achieve 
high levels of precision for this kind of work. However, the kipper presents 
a rather more complex problem. Perhaps first of all one should say a little 
about the smoking process, since most of us, understandably enough, have 
only a very sketchy idea of the various steps involved. 
After the herring have been caught and transported to the kipper factory 
they are split down the back, gutted and cleaned by machine. Then, for 
a varying period of time, they are immersed in a vat containing brine ап 


dye and finally placed in a kiln and smoked. The process is itself fairly |. 


simple, but a great many variations are possible at every stage from before ` 


catching to the actual sale from the fishmonger's slab. 

The principal variations in the original fish are those of size and of fat 
content. The smaller the fish the quicker they absorb both brine an 
smoke, so that the smoking process must take size into account. The fat 
content, which varies at different seasons from about 25% to 2 or 3%, 
is responsible for the general texture of the kipper. Those with a low fat 
content tend to be rather dry and tough. 

These variations are to a large extent beyond control. The same cannot 
be said of those resulting from transport; first by boat to the port and then 
by road or rail to the factory. In fact, the fish are seldom kept cool enough, 
and since herring can deteriorate very badly indeed in a matter of a few 


hours, they are often becoming stale by the time they enter the kippering 


factory. . 
The smoking process itsel 
before the First World War, 


f has altered over the years. Where formerly, 
the colour of the kipper was obtained entirely 


SE 5 i 1 | 
by smoke, it is now largely produced by the inclusion of a dye in p. 
brining vat. As a result there is reason to suppose that herring can 0 
smoked for a much shorter time. Thus the moisture loss taking place in 
the kiln (and also the weight loss) is far smaller than it was formerly. 
Since the two parallel processes, the deposition of smoke and the loss 9 
A ical 
i d this paper at the Annual Conference of the British PsychologiC 
ў bes Dr OL 1960 n sh ров on Food Assessment and Food Acceptance, Pr 
а E Бех of the M.R.C. 'Neuro-psychiatric Research Unit, Whitchurch Нозр ¢ 
Cardiff Formerly he had been a D.S.LR. Research Assistant in the Departmen! 
Psychology. University of Hull. 
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' factories and to give the industry а rough 1 


| taste panel might be capable of assessing 
.to be too many for our panels. 
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s of the smoking process, it becomes quite 


by traditional standards not properly smoked 
and are therefore very little less perishable than fresh herring. This the 
retailer has been rather slow to realise, with the result that the kipper 


may often be stored too long in unsuitable conditions. 

Here then is the background of the study: an extremely perishable 
food product going through several stages from its source to the consumer, 
and somewhere in the chain there is the suspicion that all might not be 
well. The industry approached the Humber Laboratory on the subject some 


years ago. It seemed that some sort of grading system might enable them 


to improve the general quality of their product. ‘Accordingly, the Labora- 
tory set up a taste panel and began to compare the products of the various 
idea of the eating quality of its 


moisture, are important part 
clear that modern kippers are 


product as supplied to retailers. 

When the Psychology Department of the University of Hull became inter- 
ested in the problem it was hoped that a system might be devised whereby a 
more accurate assessment might be made; an assessment that might include, 
say, an estimate of how long the fish was stored before curing, of how longit 
Was smoked, of the condition and strength of the brine, and of the perio 


that had elapsed since smoking. These are only four of thc factors that а 
but even these eventually proved 


However, such assessments would be very 
erating some kind of grading system. 

_ In practice the first problem was to find out whether tasters could dis- 
tinguish between kippers treated in various different ways. Many trials 
were made, a selection of which I shall summarize briefly here. 

‚_ All kippers used in the experime pared in a mechanical kiln 
in which both temperature and smoke could be accurately controlled. They 
Were prepared from stocks of properly frozen an 
The experience of Dr Burgess's taste pane 
might be the most fruitful aspect to study, an 
were both very short, only cooked flavour was assesse 


by steaming in a casserole for 35 minutes. Р 
Тһе type of judgment used in this work was different from that of the 


White fish techniques in that it was à comparative rather than a grading 
judgment. The object of tasting was not to give a grade number to each 
sample or to categorise it, only to arrange 2 number of samples in à certain 
order. Generally tasters were asked to arrange samples by taste in the order 


in which they would most ikely be arrange by knowledge of treatment. 
2 :ng the number of correctly placed pairs. 


A. score was derived by counting t г 

Thus, if there were M sh A, B and С, C being the freshest and A the 

least fresh, then the arrangement CBA would score points for correct 

placing of the pairs, CB, BA and CA; three points in all. The arrangement 

BAC would score a point for the pair BA but not for either CB or CA 

because these were placed in the wrong order. н 
Tasters were from two sources. One group consis 


useful, if they could be made, in ор 


ted of members of the 
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Humber Laboratory staff, all of whom had had experience of tasting with 
Dr Burgess's panel. The disadvantage here was that the maximum number 
of people on the panel was about six and it was by no means unusual for 
only four to be present at a tasting session, which is far too few for a panel 
of this type. The other group of tasters was composed of 24 university 
undergraduates. They had no previous taste panel experience, but after 
a period of training it seemed that by virtue simply of their number they 
could have a great advantage over the other panel. One difficulty of prime 
importance in this work was that of getting a reasonable quantity d data 
from a given amount of time and effort spent in preparation. 

Several aspects of the problem were explored during preliminary trials. 
It had been thought initially, for instance, that a set of descriptive terms 
might be collected for the various flavours resulting from differences 0 
storage and processing. However, tests with kippers prepared in different 
ways and stored for various lengths of time at different temperatures 
elicited rather few namable characteristics which could be said to be the 
typical results of any particular treatment. However, kippers with short 
storage periods generally had flavours described as ‘bright’ salty flavours, 
creamy throat flavours like those of tasty meat, sweet flavours, or cleat 
smoky flavours. Kippers in a less fresh condition had various degrees 0 
fish oily flavours, sardine flavours, cod liver oil flavours or rancid or bitter 
flavours. Whether the flavour of a particular kipper fell into the first of ^ 
the second of these flavour groups seemed to depend on its freshness more 
than anything else; this important point was borne out to some extent in 
the later experiments. In practice the flavour names that were found were 
very useful in the experiments that I shall describe. Tasters were aske 
to judge the kippers using the flavour names as guides, since they had al 
proved able to recognise them during the preliminary tasting work. — 

The smoke flavour, incidentally, is probably the limiting factor in finding 
a large and varied collection of flavour names for kippers in various states 
of deterioration. This is the greatest difference between this problem ап 
Dr Shewan’s white fish problem. The smoke and the generally very strong 
flavour of the kipper make taste panel work difficult. 

A further difficulty, one which does in fact, I believe, call into question 
the value of attempting this kind of work without а very great deal 0 
background study, is the fact that the variability within a batch of dem 
frozen herring scems to be large. Perhaps they are landed under slighty 
different conditions according to the boat that lands them; the exact be 
is obscure. Also the smoking process is so very difficult to standardi 
that one cannot guarantee that herring smoked on different days but ot 


ise simi 1 1 imilar flavour characteristics ev? 
wise similarly treated will have exactly simi Be 


though they are smoked in a mechanical kiln. The actual kiln may aN 
ОБ ТЕПЕ results; I suspect in fact that within very wide limits the асы 
: : ant. But the thawing of the fish fro 

d the variations of temperature durs 


smoke deposition is not very we 
the moving about an ар д 
depends b difficult indeed to standardize. For expe 


gutting and brining are very 


E] 
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results showed that, Шеге was a tre 
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теп í 

men purposes mens dene т ye fe 
h : possible task, because of the 
shortage of time and tasters and because of the perishable nature of the 
kipper, to test each time fish were tasted whether such dwarfing had been 
achieved. Thus a limit is set both to the accuracy of judgment by a taste 
panel and to the usefulness of any judgment they relics No doubt the 
generally fairly high percentage of errors in arranging kippers in 
freshness was due to these factors. 

The first experiment I shall describe was one in which it was decided to 
try to find out whether storage variations caused detectable flavour differ- 
ences. The small Humber Laboratory panel was used because the university 
panel had as yet had very little training. 

А Five groups of kippers were prepared; two groups were stored as herring 
(.e., after thawing jou the frozen state) for five and ten days respectively 
in ice, and then smoked; опе group was smoked immediately after thawing 
and two groups were smoked and then stored for two and five days respec- 
tively at 20° C. The smoking process was the same throughout these 


experiments. 
Tasters were told the details of preparation and were asked to identify 
each fish. A scoring system was devised which gave top scores for correct 


identification and slightly lower scores where tasters distinguished only the 
stored fish from the others and confused the two modes of storage. The 

nd towards correctness in the scores as 
a whole but very few top sc de; that is, tasters could not reliably 
discriminate between the fish s :no and fish stored as kippers. 
The trend towards correctness i 
general freshness were discernible however (Figure 1). 


ZA expected SCORES 


E3 OBSERVED SCORES 


FREQUENCY 
5°. 


FIG. 1: ЕХРЕСТЕР AND OBSERVED SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS 
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It seemed then that the panel could not tell the two kinds of storage 
apart; previously we had been rather optimistic that they might. Previously 
too we had been fairly sure that the purity of the brine used had a discern- 
ible effect on the kippers produced. The next step was to test this, and the 
university panel was used. 

Polluted brine (brine through which a great many fish have passed) 
was thought to have an adverse effect on both the flavour and the keeping 
quality of kippers. These ideas were derived from work with Dr Burgess's 
panel. 

In this experiment four groups of kippers were made. Two were brined 
in fresh brine and two were brined in polluted brine (brine obtained from 
a vat in use at a kipper factory). One group from each pair of groups was 
stored for то days after smoking. Thus there was a group of kippers brined 
in fresh brine and stored for то days after smoking, a group brined in old 
brine and stored for ro days after smoking, and a group brined in each 
brine and tasted immediately after smoking. It should be added that all 
tasting was done on the same day, so that in fact the stored kippers were 
made ro days earlier than the rest and the old brine was frozen and then 
used again for the freshly smoked group. 

Each taster was presented with two pairs of fish and was asked to state 
which fish of each of the pairs had the fresher flavour. One pair containe 
the two fish stored for ten days and the other contained the two that were 
freshly smoked. Thus the comparison was in one case between fresh and 
old brine in freshly smoked kippers and in the other case between fresh 
and old brine in kippers stored for ten days after smoking. If the brine 
had an immediate effect on the flavour one would expect good discrimina- 
tion only on the stored pair where the effect of the old brine had had time 
to make itself felt. 

In fact there was good discrimination on neither pair. The results 
showed only that the discrimination between the stored ki pers was very 
slightly better. The results did not however, show any АЕ: deviation 
from chance. 

The third and last experiment I shall describe set the university taste 
panel the problem of sorting out three kippers which differed in length of 
storage between thawing and smoking. They had in fact to try to arrange 
the three kippers in order of freshness. In two trials out of four the score 
distribution differed very significantly from chance in the direction О 
correctness (Z.e., in the direction of an arrangement corresponding to the 
arrangement according to treatment). Once again then, the panel seem 
to have been able to achieve a measure of success in assessing kippers for 


general freshness (Figure 2). 
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SESSION 2 


FREQUENCY 


% 


SESSION 4 


FREQUENCY 
26 


"A EXPECTED SCORES IE OBSERVED SCORES 


FIG. 2: SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FOUR TRIALS 
will show that success of the two panels in making 
accurate assessments of kippers Was very limited, and in fact the more 
detailed objectives of the work were not achieved. It did not prove possible 
to detect differences of flavour resulting from differences of type of storage 

fable and the moisture loss variable 


ог condition of brine. The smoke varial 
Were not tested. Moreover, one would consider it unlikely, in the light of 


experience gained in this work, that fine differences of any one process or 
be assessable by taste panel. A far more realistic hope, 
he minds of those still concerned with the roblem, is 
that a group of advisors recently appoint i ial knowledge 
and experience of the curing procedure, which will enable them to make 
some kind of assessment and to give advice on smoking procedure. It is 
hoped that taste panel methods will be uscful to them in the assessment 
of the effects of faults in storage and faults in processing, as distinct from 

the assessment of the many variables that operate as a matter of course. 
It is this detection and correction of faults that I believe now to be the 
Most useful application of taste panel techniques. Work which does not 
levant in the present difficulty where 


give results promptly can hardly be rele he pre 
sales appear to have declined and the industry is trying to find a way of 


improving the situation, but this work has given some indications which 


might well be relevant to the present difficulties. 
As I have said, an assessment of general freshness did seem to be feasible, 


These experiments 
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and the few commercial kippers tasted by our panel fell well below most 
of those made experimentally when assessed for general freshness. Further- 
more, with very few exceptions tasters in the university panel preferred the 
kippers they were called upon to taste to any they had previously tasted. 

It would certainly be interesting to know whether people in genera 
can tell the difference between kippers prepared under ideal conditions and 
the kind generally found in the shops. If it could be shown that they can 
in fact make such a discrimination, the case for a general improvement О. 
quality would be greatly strengthened. 
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Intelligence and Wastage of Student 
Mental Nurses 


By T. G. CROOKES and J. G. FRENCH 


(Nurses! Training School, St. John's Hospital, Aylesbury) 


School have been given; in group form, Raven's Progressive Matrices 
This was not a selection procedure. Many of the 
s and had been accepted on written application. 
h project to see how well the results corre- 
lated with success in examinations and with wastage on the course. All the 
students trained on the 1952 syllabus (a new syllabus was introduced in 
1957) have now either passed their final examination or have left without 
completing the course, 50 it is possible to look into the correlations. Apart 
from the question of choosing student nurses some of the findings raise 
points of some relevance to general problems of occupational selection. 


Суз 1952 all student mental nurses entering the above Training 


test (1938), untimed. 
students came from oversea 
The study was mainly a rescarc 


RESULTS 


Overall figures 
There are 136 students in the period investigated, 102 girls and 34 men. 
Fifty-two passed their final examination and 84 left without doing so. The 
distribution of their Matrices scores is similar to that of the general popula- 
tion. Table 1 shows the correlation between Matrices score and success in 
the examinations taken at various stages in the course. The P.T.S. exami- 
nation was taken at the end ths’ teaching in the 
but failure in it did 


Preliminary Training School. н 
not prevent the student from continuing the cou 0 
parts, both of which had 


cerned the preliminary examination was in two 


to be passed, before the student could continue. 


who passed both parts at the first attempt wit 
more. Many of those who did so passed on later attempts; the results of 


the first attempts are used, because the aim was to correlate Matrices score 


with academic ability, rather than persistence. The same applies to the 
des are shown 1n four divisions correspond- 


Final Examination. Matrices 51а à en 
ing with the four successive quarters of the general pop ulation. Biserial 
correlation coefficients were calculated from the raw scores on the test. 
Table 2 shows the correlation of Matrices with wastage. Those who 
eventually passed their final examination are compared with those who left 


without doing so. 
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TABLE I: CORRELATION OF MATRICES SCORES WITH EXAMINATION SUCCESS 
MATRICES GRADES 
5&4| 35— a 3+ |2&1 
Passed 4 10 13 30 
PAS. Bis. r— 4-.53 
Failed 30 13 21 12 
Passed 
both 8 8 14 20 
Prelim. Bis. r= 4-.32 
Failed one 
or both 12 8 11 9 
Passed 9 8 12 15 
Final Bis. r= 4-.21| 
Failed 3 5 1 3 


TABLE 2: MATRICES SCORES AND WASTAGE 


MATRICES GRADES 
5&4|3— | 3+ |2&1 
11 12 12 17 
24 11 23 26 


Passed Final 


Left without 


Bis. r= 4-.03 


Matrices score has a fair correlation with success in examinations (though 
it is smaller at each stage), but there is no correlation between Matrices and 
eventual completion of the course; the 3- group has the biggest proportion 
of successes, the other three groups being all very similar. A decrease of 
correlation at successive examinations might be expected, owing to the 
groups becoming more selected at each stage; but this does not appear to 
be the case here, since the proportion of students in each Matrices grade is 
very similar at each stage. It seems likely that other factors (e.g., applica- 
tion) become more important at successive stages. 


National and Sex Differences 

Many students are from overseas and it is desirable to distinguish them 
in case the findings are due to the peculiarities of some particular group- 
The non-English speaking group (N.E.S.), mainly French and German, was 
separated from those whose native language was English. The English- 
speaking students were then divided into Home (including Irish) and West 
Indian. Table 3 shows the number of students and wastage in each of these 
groups, distinguished also by sex. 

It will be seen that within each sex the proportion of leavers docs pon 
differ greatly among the three national groups. The males in general hav 
a greater wastage than females, 7976 as opposed to 5675. 


| 
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TABLE 3: CONSTITUTION OF THE 3 GROUPS 


FEMALE MALE 
Ee 


N NUMBER WHO LEFT N NUMBER WHO LEFT 


Correlations were worked out for the three national groups separately 
between Matrices and wastage, and between Matrices and P.T.S. examina- 
tion results. This examination was chosen as having the best correlation 
with Matrices and also since it was taken by the largest number of students. 


These correlations are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4: CORRELATION OF MATRICES WITH WASTAGE AND Р.Т.5. 


CORRELATION (bis. г) 
MATRICES/EVENTUAL SUCCESS 


—.17 


The three groups all show a positive correlation between Matrices and 
P.T.S. results, but the West Indian group differ markedly from the other 
Matrices and eventual completion 


in showing a positive correlation between 

of the course. It is reasonable to expect that, having come so far with the 
express purpose of becoming qualified nurses, they would be likely to per- 
severe to the end if they were capable of doing so. Some of the N.E.S. 
group, on the other hand, may well have come mainly to learn English. 
The West Indian group also have lower Matrices scores, On the average, 
than the other groups (mean 32-7, while the Home and N.E.S. means are 
43.2 and 46.6 respectively), and contains a larger number of students who 
Were simply not up to the course intellectually; their failure contributes to 


the positive correlation. The Home group 1s of most interest in practice 
and no special considerations affect the results; they show clearly the positive 
correlation of Matrices Wi ion ability and a slight negative corre- 


th examinat 
lation with success on th doi trap 
the findings is that of the 


e whole course. 
An incidental question which is raised by 3 = 
validity of the Matrices for the West Indian students. Many of these have 
scores which are curiously low for their educational records, and they were 
or their Matrices score, than 


considerably more successful in examinations, f | т 
successes in the P.T.S, exami- 


the others. They had a bigger proportion of : 
nation (ds out | 37) dant Home group (21 out of 56), although their 
mean Matrices score W т. This could be partly explained 


as 10 points lowe’ 
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by the motivational factors mentioned above, but it may be of some cultural 
significance in view of the findings of Higgins and Sivers (1958). They 
took two groups of children, one negro, one white, from comparable back- 
grounds, and tested them with the Matrices and Binet test. On the Binet test 
the two groups were almost the same, but the negro children were signifi- 
cantly worse on the Matrices. 


Reasons for Leaving 

The 84 students’ reasons for leaving were grouped into 3 main categories: 
A (16 cases), where the reason implied the student’s dissatisfaction with the 
job; 7 of these (all men) gave financial reasons, 6 said they disliked the work, 
and 3 changed to a general hospital: B (35 cases), where the reason was 
relatively neutral, due to outside factors ; there were 26 domestic reasons 
(marriage in the case of 17 girls) and 9 cases of ill-health: С (33 cases), 
where the reason implied that the students did not come up to the hospital’s 
standard; 11 were advised to leave for academic reasons, 18 because they 
were considered unsuitable in other ways, and 4 were dismissed for mis- 
conduct. Table 5 shows the relationship between the three categories an! 
Matrices grades. 


TABLE 5: REASONS FOR LEAVING AND MATRICES 


MATRICES GRADES 


REASON 5&4| 3— 3+ |2& 1 | Tora 
A Student's dissatisfaction . . 2 4 б 7 16 
B Neutral .. $. m 5 3 11 16 35 
C Hospital's dissatisfaction 17 4 9 3 33 


24 11 23 26 84 


Groups À and B are similar in that they contain a majority of students 
in the upper half of the Matrices scale, while group C shows the opposite 
trend. Although the reasons given in group B are, on the face of it 
extraneous, some of them suggest no great enthusiasm for the work. Some 
of the domestic reasons, e.g., having to look after aged relatives, may have 
been unavoidable, but marriage could have been postponed until after the 
Finals, if the student had been really keen. Health reasons, also, admit © 
various interpretations. If the Matrices distribution of those whom the 
hospital authorities wished to leave (C) is compared with that of those whom 


they did not (A and B) we get x^ = 11.75, df = 3, p < .o1. 
DISCUSSION 
Since the war, there has been much discussion and investigation of the 
problem of wastage of nurses. Houliston (1946) examined the advantage J 
screening candidates by means of an intelligence test. Petrie апа Powa 
(1950) and Lee (1959) devised batteries of intellectual and personality te E 
which correlated highly with scores of suitability based on ratings © 


ч) 
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number of traits, made by members of the staff familiar with the subjects 
The aim of these procedures is to select those applicants who are most suit- 
able, those most likely to be judged, when the time comes, to be good nurses 
to make a high score on the criterion scale devised. This laudable object t 
the aim of most selection procedures, to pick out the applicants who are 
likely, for intellectual and other reasons, to be best able to do the job con- 
cerned. What this investigation illustrates is the need to distinguish between 
suitability’ and the question of whether the applicant is going to stay or 
not. Intelligence is positively correlated with suitability; in the two batteries 
mentioned above, scores on the intelligence tests showed significant corre- 


lations with the criterion of suitability. Clearly, other things being equal, 


a more intelligent candidate will be preferred. In this investigation, except 
rations obtained, intelligence as 


for one group where special conside 
measured by the Matrices showed a small negative correlation with com- 
pletion of the course. The point comes out most clearly in the analysis of 
reasons for leaving. Those who left because they were considered unsuit- 
able were of considerably lower intelligence than those who left for their 
own reasons. It could, of course, be argued that the students who left 
showed themselves ipso facto to be unsuitable and that tests should be 
devised which would pick out those who were likely to leave though other- 
wise suitable. This could probably be done (the scale would include a small 
negative loading on intelligence, if our results are valid, and, for the girls, 
a negative loading on a measure of marriageability); but this is a circular 
‘suitability’ in a way which disagrees 


Process which depends on defining 
with ordinary usage and is also unhelpful. It would be the logical proce- 


dure if the aim were simply to minimize wastage; but this is clearly not so, 
since the aim is also to get the best possible people for the job. The diffi- 
culty is that these aims can to some extent be at variance with each other, 
as they appear to be in this case. 

_ In a routine type of job, where excess ability over a certain degree cannot 
їп any case improve the quality of work, the employer may realize the 


inadvisability of employing people who are ‘too good’ for the job, but in a 
rac A dar ear h ing he b take this attitude, since 


professional type of job such as nursing he Xt t xe 
the job gives scope for any amount of ability (this includes other qualities 
besides intellectual ones) and greater ability continues to give better results. 
If it is found that the better candidates tend to leave, you cannot, as in the 
routine job, lower your standards to include more of the less able people, 
who may be more likely to be satisfied, since this sets up a vicious circle. 
The status of a job is judged b the minimum standard required for it; as 
this is lowered, it becomes less attractive to the more able. The only solution 
is to raise the standard; this, of course, means eliminating more applicants, 
but it should result in less wastage of the better ones and, at later stages, 
applicants of better quality. 

In the practical situation, 
standards in different places. 
apply higher standards than 


e peculiarity of having different 


The large teaching hospitals can, for instance, 
hospitals such as this one; they get applicants 
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of better qualifications, for reasons of geography and prestige. In addition; 
in small teaching units such as this, classes are not usually big enough to 
split into sections, so that the pace has to be geared to the slowest students, to 
the dissatisfaction of the quicker ones. In many cases it may be necessary 
to lower the standard simply to get the number of nurses required. If so, it 
is desirable to adopt a system like that recommended by Haward (1960) 
of adapting the training to the capacity of each individual. The duties ОЁ 
a nurse are extremely varied, and as Haward points out, a nurse of modest 
intelligence is capable of learning to perform many of them adequatel . 
This, however, is an interim measure, and will not halt the vicious circle 
effect described above, as long as abilities of such wide variety are included 


in one professional category. The solution will probably lie in making а | 


division on the American model, making fully qualified nurses a relatively 
small highly selected group, with a corresponding widening of the category 
of State Enrolled Assistant Nurse. 


SUMMARY 


The progress of 136 student mental nurses, up to passing their final 
examination or leaving without doing so, was examined in relation to their 
Score on Raven's Progressive Matrices test (1938), untimed. It was foun 
that the score correlated quite highly with examination success, but not at 
all with eventual completion of the course. When divided into three 
groups, Home, West Indian and non-English speaking, they all showed а 
positive correlation between Matrices and examination success, but whereas 
the West Indians showed a positive correlation between Matrices and com- 
pletion of the course, the others showed a small negative correlation. When 
reasons for leaving were considered, those who left because they were 
considered unsuitable by the hospital were predominantly of low Matrices 
score; those who chose to leave tended to have high scores. The findings 
were discussed in relation to general problems of occupational selection ап 
the particular problem of nursing recruitment, 
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Sydney Smith as a Psychologist: 
A Study in Biographical Psychology* 


By T. M. HIGHAM 


ec б x " 5 eod 
HIS astonishing place, which, I think, exhibits a scene of commercial 
opulence and activity equal to anything I have seen in London." So 


‚ wrote Sydney Smith of Liverpool in 1798. Both the date and the 
visit are relevant to the subject of this paper. Sydney Smith was on his way 
to Scotland: a 27 year old clergyman, a scholar, of both Winchester and 
New College, engaged as tutor to the son of a Gloucestershire squire. Had 
it not been for the war in Europe, he and his pupil would have gone to 
~ We can be thankful that they went to Edinburgh instead, even 
and unfragrant’+; for Edinburgh 
putation as "The Athens of the 


Germany 
if Sydney Smith did refer to it as ‘energetic 
at that time was in the autumn of her re 
North’, 

If Adam Smith and David Hume were becoming legends, a new genera- 
tion was rising—a generation, in particular, of brilliant young Whigs; men 
‘neither rich nor ashamed of being poor’. They included Henry Brougham, 
hief among Sydney Smith’s fellow 
and the sons of several English peers, 


who ‘were drawn to the University partly by the restrictive statutes of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but still more by the genius and learning of such eminent 
professors as Dugald Stewart and John Playfair’. Sydney Smith was soon 
at home in their company. From his five years in Edinburgh, he derived 
constant intellectual stimulation; but from Dugald Stewart’s lectures, on 
moral philosophy, came an interest in the science of mind—an interest 

sharpened and illuminated by the medical lectures he also attended. 
If his medical knowledge was to prove of value during his years as a 
Country parson in a remote Yorkshire parish twelve miles from a lemon’, 
Stewart and his colleagues to 


he was able to put what he had learnt from i | 
more ene use. For in 1803, married, and with a young family, he 


left Edinburgh for London. For the next four years he lived partly on his 
earnings as a preacher and as a contributor to The Віа Аар but 
also on the proceeds of two seasons of successful lectures (и судыц 
tution—on Moral Philosophy. The lectures filled the hall iere but 
he was modest about his achievement; in a letter to Jeffrey, he writes: I 
am most heartily ashamed of my own fame, because I am селт I do 
not deserve it, and that the moment that men of sense аге M. ed by the 
clamour to look into my claims, it will be at an end." Nearly 40 years later 
he wrote of his lectures: “Every weck I had a new theory about conception 


Conference of the British Psychological Society, Liverpool. 
and logical’. 


founders of The Edinburgh Review; 


*A paper read at the 1961 Annual 
Tand to the Scots as ‘lean, lousy 
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ception, and supported it by a natural manner, a torrent of words, 
ae шге pis credible in this prudent age." Francis Hong 
said of them : “Who else could make such a mixture ot odd paradox, quain 
fun, manly sense, liberal opinion, striking language? | , 

But Sydney Smith had no very high opinion of their merit; some of them 
he used later, in his articles in The Edinburgh Review, others he burned— 
and would, indeed, have burnt the remainder had not his wife dissuaded 
him. They were published four years after his death, with a disarming 
preface by his wife: 

These lectures (she writes) from the circumstances under which they were 
delivered were necessarily very superficial, it being impossible to fix the attention 


of persons wholly unaccustomed to such abstruse and difficult subjects, with any 
beneficial effect for the prescribed time of the lecture. 


The preface concludes with these words: 
у prove perhaps an interesting опе, 
conveying great truths, and much useful knowledge, in a less dry and repulsive 
ophy they are commonly to be found. 
modest. Her husband's lectures are still fun to 
y are surprisingly up to date. 
fic writer, rarely revising the flow of ideas and 
Yet he said, “Words are an amazing barrier to 


The Edinburgh Review (likened by 
of its day); acute, indignant and oft 


| | | guage, they are mere 
ideas shot by other ideas, out of a purely intellectual notion called a gun”. 
TOSS remarks thrown 
ring. 


ly up to date, He is 
aware of what we now call ‘the frame of reference’: ds 


* This, perhaps, was why he once said, 


‘ 
“I never read a book b iewing it, i 
prejudices а man so”, efore reviewing it, it 
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Vf 


and of the i т 
e influence of early associations on later beliefs: 


ү. E e Deng such opinions very often or, 

DRE and егы they must be right;— I hate all Dissenters”, or “all Roman 

рой. hich ea cannot endure Americans” —and such other shocking opinions, 

С сапу; is д ы all their lives, —and act very badly and furiously, and very 

E or h E dé y есе such opinions have been instilled into their earliest 

which , ecause they have never had the power of separating two ideas. 
mere accident first associated together. 


Soiti T me 

What dm not surprising that he is interested in the mea 

‘Defini су convey to those who speak them and those w 
ition of words’, he writes: 


h 
as been commonly called a mere ex 


“I have heard them when I was 


ning of words and 
ho listen to them. 


ercise of grammarians; but when we come 


t i A д; 
корек the innumerable murders, proscriptions, massacres and tortures, which 
ie n have inflicted on each other from mistaking the meaning of words, the 
Es ercise of definition certainly begins to assume a more dignified aspect. 
n fac A Е - 
Wor ie ES ne very beginning of his lectures he is concerned about the proper 
mato] o describe ‘the science of the human minc - Psychology and pneu- 
e. ору are both candidate expressions for filling this vacancy in our 
guage', he says, and goes on: 
but though no objections can be stated to either, they have neither of them fairly 
X Bot into circulation (even amon, the few, who by ‘cultivating this science have 
acquired a right to adjust the language in which it is taught) 
that pneumatology did not catch on: I should 
i logist; although, per- 


ЈЕ an industrial pneumato 


I thi 
ink we can be grateful 
ho breathe’ comes à little closer to present day 


ae it difficult to call myse 
ES › ‘the science of people w 

nitions. 
Es descriptions of how а child comes to know fear. will, despite its 
оа overtones, stand comparison with the classic description o 
rt and the Rat. Allport, I feel, would have approved this account of 


rici: 
Nctional autonomy. 
onfined, becomes so agrceable 


A walk upon th rter-de 
P А > his walk on shore very often confines himself within 
“who had relinquished the 


by custom that a sailor in re 

the same bounds. ^ э, says Lord Kames, ingt 

sca for a country life : f his garden, he reared an artificial mount, 

| NS a level summit, res t accurately 2 quarter-deck, not only in shape, 
1 1 » 

ut in size; and here he 


ck, though intolerably € 


of William James; indeed, he 


is R his views are akin to thos i S ont nr 
seem ost Adlerian in his statements that the strongest Of A п pi 

| з to be the desire of esteem’ and Men are shot ап acked to pieces 

teem, ОГ the fear of losing 1t - 

Tt produces more labour 


d rear up. It is the coin 
it with the most 


(adie nd. 
ырш is one of t ry coul 
more talent than 1 

С ‹ t tl estow it Wl 
a genius; and it is Р 
rupulous justice and the wises 


He 
nce one of his better kn 


e smaller duties o£ 


arks: ‘Among th 
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i aising where 
life, I hardly know any one morc important than that of not prai ess 
praise is not due.’ This has been well enough established by later stud 
learning. 


Another extract anticipates Maslow's theory of a hierarchy of basic needs: 
No-one is so inclined to good nature, Courtesy and generosity when cold, wet, 
and dirty, as after pleasant feeding and during genial warmth, 

He realized the value of good selection. Hear h 
to do what you are best suited Юг: 


Whatever you are from nature, keep 
If Providence only intended you to w 


im, for example, on the need 


to it; never desert your own line of talent. 


rite posies for rings, or mottoes for Сасан 
cakes, keep to posies and mottoes; a good motto for a twelfth cake is more respec 


able than a villainous epic poem in twelve books. Be what nature intended you 


for and you will succeed; be anything else and you will be ten thousand times 
worse than nothing. 


And I wonder how many of my colleagues know that Sydney Smith origin- 
ated the often quoted phrase about ‘square pegs’? The original is so much 
better that it deserves quoting in full : 


It is a very wise rule in 
Correct notion of your оуу 


peculiar constitution of mind 
acquainted, as a physician 


But perhaps he spoke with fecling on this oint; he had low 
his elder brother and take up law; but hj р «c AE Wanted to fo e 


n carrying out his 
rical di г oured of scepticism 
or irreligion. He once wrote to Francis Jeffrey: 


cultivate ‘synthetical pro 
wealth? What's the use 


-Y> you employ yourse 
on for the more honor- 
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itude to his father was rather ambivalent; and, not 


Sydney Smith's att 
his clerical superiors. Many of his 


surprisingly, so was his attitude towards 
үш were directed against his fellow clergy and the bishops. Some 
of them have a wider application even today— А curate trod on feels a 
€ as great as when a bishop is refuted”, for example. Others are more 
age: "I must believe in the Apostolic succession, there being no other 
i ay of accounting for the descent of the Bishop of Exeter from Judas 
Scariot^; and his remark on seeing a lady at a dinner party, with a bishop 
on either side: "Susanna, І presume”. Yet at one time he would have liked 
to have been a bishop—more for personal than for pastoral reasons, I must 
admit. And although Lord Melbourne is said to have remarked that not 
z have made him a bishop was ‘mere cowardice’, it is understandable that 
i ey did not. After all, he had said of the Established Church : ‘All estab- 
ishments die of dignity. They are too proud to think themselves ill and to 
take a little physic.’ Of a bishop of his day he remarked: “There is nothing 


Pompous gentlemen are so much afraid of as a little humour." 
of the Peter Plymley letters, which 


‘And then there was the question 
Sydney Smith wrote anonymously, and published in 1807. They were a 
plea for justice for the Catholics—at that time denied most civil rights— 
and their irony, good humour and commonsense gave them a wide circula- 
tion. Although it was not known i hat he was the author, it 
hardly furthered the cause of his own referment in the predominantly 
Tory Establishment, which resented his laughing at them and making them 
figures of fun. In fact, he once referred to his brother and himself as 
exceptions to the laws of nature. “You have risen by your gravity and I have 


sunk by my levity.” у 
The year before the Peter Plymley letters were published, Sydney Smith 
Was presented with the living of Foston in Yorkshire, and in 1809 (when 
the Clergy Residence Act was enforced) he moved his family north. There 
У he lived at Heslington 


Was no proper parsonage at Foston and for five years S [ 
Outside York. In 1813 he began to build his own rectory, incorporating In 
ic nature, notably a fire which 

This 


the design several items of an almost ergonom : : Ў 
1 securing his fire irons. 


reco ini 

drew in air from under the floor and a € 1 1 

ingenuity was extended outside to the 300 acres of his glebe: he D 
k so contrived, that every animal from a 


a Univ n 
ersal Scratcher, ‘a framewor > al 
и h itself with the greatest facility’. He 


also devised a patent Tanta 


a of corn was fastene а опа the hors е% nose, t 
Shafts is tr: at it was just DE ond the dd 
of his trap, 50 that iE ] у : trumpet to communi- 


it to * а a z d a vast speaking > 
prodigious exertions - in the fields, supplementing his 


they were ! 

hen О i Не even had made 
h hot water and put 
his ‘professional’ joints). 


a sui Д 
ura rheumatic armour v d etd 
er the afflicted parts (©5 ecially those 16 ] Cup 
He was ien of tn from 1809 10 1829. Dunte al : hi vores 
dinburgh Review, and many of his articles 


conti E 
ontinued to contribute to The E 
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i inis Е es 
of him written by his daughter after his death, and in his occasional speeches, 
there are plenty of examples of his lively inter 

and events. In his letters, 


i It 
ingui lations. 
igh and very low temperatures extinguish al] sympathy and re 
о ad feel ang affection beyond 78? ог below 20 Fahrenheit, Ыш 
nature is too solid or tog liquid beyond these limits, Man only lives to shive 
. perspire. 
Or his psychosomatic diagnosis : 
Old friendships аге destroyed by toasted cheese, and hard salted meat has um 
Suicide. Unpleasant feelings of the body produce Corresponding sensations in 
mind and a great scene of wretched. 


ness is sketched out by a morsel of indigen 
ible and misguided food, Of such infi ce to happiness is it to stu 7 


nite consequen 
the Ьоду.* 


Rogues are careless and Бау, 
Why may not honest men? Think of the bill in the Morning, and take your Clare 


of interest to those who study the 
concept of ‘external Prestige’, 


man receives independent] 
the less good is his behaviour likel be. It is ; i 
Public in the case of each, to see that the respec him should, as completely 
as possible, depend upon the goodness of behaviour in the execution of his trust. 
While many personnel managers, and Politicians too, might benefit from 
Pondering this comment: 


My firm belief is that E 
She now refuses haughtily TNI 
9r another, do it when you are calm 
it, 
One might even claim that Sydne i 
research. Take, for example, this Passage from his sec 
deacon Singleton : 


* He once Wrote, “I am Convinced digestion is 
B 5 


4 Secret of Jif 91, spect һе 
Would have approved of rillat-Savarin*s Classification of manking Se. dh oue 
act of the digestive Process, into the Tegular, the e 

al 


„of © reluctant. Sydney 
Smith’s doctor once told h n ап empty Stomach, He replied, "Wi a) 4 


must be done at some time 
and powerful and when 


you need not do 


a 
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Iam astonished that these Ministers ne lect th i 
r g ect the common recaution z 
ometer, with which no public man should be unprovided : P uo d 
E and society of three or British fools as a test of public opinion 
very Cabinet Minister should judge of all his measures by his foolometer. ас 
a navigator crowds or shortens sail by the barometer in his cabin. I have a very 
valuable instrument of that kind myself, which I have used for many years; and 
would be bound to predict, with the utmost nicety, by the help of this machine 
Id produce on public opinion. ; 


the precise effect which any measure wou! 
at would now be called Mental 


H p Smith had a keen interest in wh 
С ealth : his review of Tuke's History of the Retreat is especially interesting. 
0, too, is his advice to Lady Morpeth on curing low spirits: 


Dear Lady Georgiana, 


Nobody has suffere I have done—so I feel for 


d more from low spirits than. 
you. 
Live as well as you dare. 

quantity of water at 2 temperature 


Go into the shower bath with a small 
low enough to give you à slight sensation of cold, 75° or 80°. 


. Amusing books. 
. Short views of human life—not further than dinner or tea. 


. Be as busy as you can. 
of those friends who respect and like you. 


NH 


` And of those acquaintances who amuse you. 
. Make no secret of low spirits to your friends, but talk of them freely—they 
are always Worse for digni 
9. Attend to the effects ffee produce upon уоп. 
10. Compare your lot wi 


сомы OW -e UI 
N 
© 
в 
ю 
a 
Е 
a 
m 
Су 
a 
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Е 
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B 


business at the best. 
dy), music, serious novels, 


ations (except come 
likely to excite feeling or 


12. Avoid try, 
Exi e, and everything 


melancholy sentimental peopl 
emotion not ending їп active benevolence. 

13. Do good and endeavour to please everybody of every degree. 

14. Be as much as you can 1n the open air without fatigue. 

15. Make the room where you commonly sit, gay and pleasant.* 

16. Struggle by little and little against idleness. 

17. Don’t be too severe upon yourself, or underrate yourself, 
justice. 

18. Keep good blazing fires. д 7 

19. Be firm and constant in the exercise of rational religion. 

20. Believe me, dear Lady Georgiana, 


but do yourself 


Very truly yours, 
Sydney Smith. 


of that letter was true enough. His 


] have used him for an 


note at the start 
d we 


Я The self-revealing 
temperament was cyclic; Kretschmer cou ell h 
illustration. He was а prey to melancholia, with its consequent love of 
inertia. But he was not а ‘rational’ man, in the ХУШЕ century sense, for 
nothing; he did not give way or abandon himself to his low spirits, or his 
desire for idleness. Like Dr Johnson, he put up а lifelong resistance to the 
where the only light was reflected from 
hing but darkness and 


* 

He complai * dining room. 
»mplained of Samuel Rogers ining room. 

the pictures that "above ‘heen is а blaze of light, and below, nothin 


gnashing of teeth". 


в 
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irrational—in himself as much as in others. Hence his dislike of methodism, 
‘enthusiasm’, Puseyites, and the romantic school of poetry.* 


» Observing them through a frame 
of reference shaped by his own temperament, learni 


gilded by his Whig philosophy. His life (1771-1845 


ing Classes in England; years 
the beginning of the revolu- 


ou come to think of it, not 


unlike our own, That, perhaps, is Partly why he sounds $0 contemporary, 
and why his writings are of value today 


Indeed, on that, we can let him 
press, written the year before he died. 


‘The good of ancient times, let others state, 
I think it lucky I was born so late,’ 
and continues: 


7 : Period a man is born. A young man, alive at 
this period, hardly knows to What improvements of human life he has been 

He lists some of th 
8as lighting had repla 
a watt men; railways had ousted the coaches and the steam packet the 
Salling s ioni i 


the streets of 


pos post had been Started; the poor laws had been amended; and no 
OnBer even in the best soci 


i lety were one-third of the gentlemen at least 
always drunk’, 

Then, after describing the disadvantages and difficulties of life before 
these benefits were brought about, he ends: сш life. bafi 


And yet, in Spite of all these privations, I lived 9n quietly, and апу now ashamed 

that I was not more discontented, and utterly Surprised that all these changes and 

inventions did Not occur two centuries ago. 

* Hir Portrait in the National Portrait Gallery faces one of Wordsworth at his most horse- 
ike, 


І Three Comments on ‘Training Made Easier 


| \НЕ Department of Scientific and Industrial Rese i 
Е 1 arch have publ 
in their series of booklets called ‘Problems of Progress а Dn! 

i one on industrial training entitled Training Made Easier. Yt is Seb 

e from Her Majesty's Stationery Office at two shillings. We have invited 


three experts to comment on it. 
Mr C. D. SrrincFELLow writes: 


" One wonders how far there may 
€ term ‘semi-skilled’ and the casua 


be some connection between the use of 
] and unsystematic learning which has 


Em allowed to persist far too long for a vast range of industrial jobs. 
" анан suggesting half-way targets are only likely to evoke half measures 

this unfortunate term may perhaps be one reason why only casual 
regard seems to be paid to the real nature of activities involved, and conse- 
ently to the real nature of the training problem, in the so called 'semi- 
skilled’ range of jobs. The fact that the workers themselves have difficulty 
in verbalising their experience, and critical analysis is beyond most of them, 
is another reason why the facility of the experienced worker is all too often 
taken for granted and assumed to be simply the result of practised physical 
movements which can readily be copied by the learner. In most *semi- 
skilled’ work, however; there is mu to the development of adroit 
performance than is apparent. 

_ Training Made Easier, the most recent of a D.S.I.R. series of pamphlets 
aimed at presenting the results of recent researches, is a much needed 
reminder, both to managers and to staff who have specific responsibilities 
for worker training, that there are other components besides physical activity 

1, It indicates most clearly that in al 


in tasks regarded as merely manua 
such tasks there are sensory and mental activities which must be recognised 
real nature of the learning problems can be 


and understood before the 
eveloped. 


Stated and the most suitable training methods d D / 
erience of trying industrial tasks them- 


Apart from the chastening ехр f the complementary 
s of the compiler 


Mi selves it is probably only through in 
Nature of sensory, mental and physical activity in work performance that 
iate the need for a much more systematic 
he pamphlet 


industrial management will арргес! 
approach to their training problems. ‘As the authors suggest, t 
Will have filled its aim if, throug І Е the nature of 
industrial task learning ап doe of techniques to assist learning 
Which it gives, "it causes manage i own training methods 
a encourages improvcm 
у nfortunately, there 15 an app 
fis sen for the pamphlet. ag 
п of stages and aspect! ng and training 4 
training rather than a research report. Furthermore, whereas the preface 
Suggests that the pamphlet is presented for the attention of personnel and 
training officers in particular, the final section On problems of application 


ch more 


arent duality of purpose in the format 
d the careful emunera- 


]l suggest a primer on 


> 
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represent new findings or developments 
Process chart for job analysis) and those which 
regarded as axiomatic (e.g., value of knowledge of 

For these reasons and even though the author 
danger remains that, through its form and the clas 


should now almost be 
results), 


activity and 
{ qu Success as the few general principles which may 
apply їп training for all c i i Я 


€ Made Easier remains a most valuable 
ning literature. One must conclude from its 

ini made easier, but only if there 
Preparation that thorough job 


Mn S. D. M. Kine Writes: 


Since the War, a considerable a 
out, by means of controlled studi, 


l attempt to summarise and 
communicate, on Paper, the results of four leadi n 

The booklet is divided into t 
With what trainees have to learn 


a 
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more di i i 
ore difficult to follow in relation to the chart and its symbols. Never- 


the Р : { 
less, the chart itself provides an excellent illustration of the way in 


which i i i 
research findings can provide a framework for practical application. 


The third and last section is entitled ‘Problems of Application’. This 


only Ў 
y covers two pages and scarcely mentions any problems of application. 


ieee азе that e finst training methods can lose 
рш ке пзе 2 леве, application. | 
к с these problems: erhaps the most frequent complaint from 
Trainee ae is that line managers do not accept the idea of training. 
ora es who do well in training mysteriously reduce their performance on 
uction. Sometimes when there is a shortage of labour, trainees are 
pos from their training course to go into production before they are 
pra Such incidents dishearten the training staff and feed the notion that 
Pian is ineffective or that it is really a luxury. In the more severe cases 
e training schemes, set UP with infinite care, have been allowed to 


ither away within two or three years of their inception. 


The problems of application raise questions of policy, organisation and 
rganisation. What responsibility does 


" function of training within an © de 
© management have for training‘ What then is the role of the training 
Manager? Who should assess the value of training? It is not of course 
the fault of the research workers that these questions are skimped. Most 
of them know only too well that these problems exist but find themselves 


limited by their terms of reference. 

It may well be useful therefore in this context to distinguish between 
What may be called ‘closed system’ research and ‘open system’ research. 
These studies are described as ‘controlled’ studies and their findings are 
dependent upon а reasonably closed system for their validity. When the 
from these findings are introduced into the open system 
: subject to a great many external pressures and varia- 
tions. For instance, the negative attitude of а production foreman towards 
training can have a detrimental effect on the motivation of trainees to learn 

training methods. 


their jobs which seriously negates the value of the best tra! 
In order to presen new research to industry, perhaps 


What is needed is not only the use of attractive booklets in simple language 
in an industrial setting. 


— though these are а help — but more research 
hat is lacking is a series О hich observe and record all 


th f clinical studies Ў metre ; 
he major probl f applyin m e actual setting of a 
living A nd while this booklet should be of consider- 
able value to those concerned with improving training methods, it could 
Perhaps have been more aptly entitled Learning Made Easier. 


Miss E, M. Семтівѕ writes: "E 
This is a very concise booklet on recent research studies into the nature 
of industrial skills. Busy personnel and training officers who could not be 
persuaded easily to read a text-book on the subject should find it very read- 

ings by Margaret Wetherbee not 


able. Moreover, the excellent р 
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only break up the text for any reader who does find it heavy but are 
instructive as well. 4 
For those who refuse to see beyond T.W.I. in all matters concerning 
operator training, the Very true words of Mr St, John Wilson at the 1958 
Ergonomics Research Society Conference in Bristol are quoted in the 
introduction: "This is only a foundatio 
build, and those who have best succeeded 
a foundation upon which to build a full 
training’. A TW. Job Breakdown, a 
information, in many instances tends to 


he first section, which is an attempt 
inces have to learn?" shows that there 


оа 5 У, mental, and physical —and that 
Sensory activity involves the reception of information from the five familiar 


lesser recognised "kinaesthetic? sense. Far too little 
1s In operator training, Here, I should have liked an 


- The training of the operator, therefore, 
y- I rather think, however, 
s chart as being rather 
refer the easier Left 


Y task. Some good advice 15 
| 9. i 
visors and instructors as so ofi em qi о nd ai 
ie 
the E.P.A. Survey showed, not much attention is given in ата та the 
training of trainers, | should have liked, vice on "s te 
of operators because in ini electi ini un 
p б MY opinion select 1ng cannot be separ- 


Mes are set up with little or no thought to 


2", it is argued—and I agree—that the Sensori- ^ 
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Group Dynamics. Edited by poRWIN CARTWRIGHT and ALVIN ZANDER, London : Tavistock 
т Publications, 1961. 2nd Edition, Pp. хії + 826. Price 42s. 

by T = edition of this book appeared in 1953 and was enthusiastically received 
ын rev е іп these pages; it has been widely used as a source book on small 
А ics m that time. The new edition can be recommended even more strongly, and 
A Vae y the most useful single book on the subject available. As the editors say 
us ir preface, more research has been done in.this field since 1953 than before that 
Я е, so that there is need for a new edition. Out of the 35 papers 1n the first edition, 
s и been replaced, while retaining the same arrangement in six sections. This 
very interesting new selection, while the most important of the original chapters 
remain In addition, the editors have contributed a history of small group research 
c E chapter on theory and method; they have rewritten their introductions to the 
X sections so that these now provide excellent surveys of research in the areas in 


question. 
b There is no disputing the tremendous contribution to the field which has been made 
у people who are at, or have been at, the University of Michigan—Festinger, Schachter, 
Newcomb, French, Katz, Lippitt, and the editors of this volume. Naturally this 
collection of papers draws heavily on the work of this group. The editors say that 
they decided not to include work on social perception and on the interactions between 
include little on detailed studies of inter- 


group variables and personality. They also inc 
k of Bales or the operant conditioning of verbal 
r is coming close 


behaviour. These omissions are all in the areas where group behaviou 
to being explicable in terms of known principles of individual psychology. It would 


е nice if the third edition could include a section covering these areas of group re- 
search. MICHAEL ARGYLE 


Toward the Liberally Educated Executive. Edited by ROBERT А. GOLDWIN and CHARLES A. 

xeLson. New York: Mentor Books, 1960. Pp. 142. Price 4s. 

Tt had to happen, I suppose. Over the past 15 years, American executives have been 
ultation, human relations and communications; taught 


trained in the arts of joint cons | x 1 
to write and speak effectively; and to read more quickly. That, it seems, is not enough. 


Now they are to be liberally educated. But this does not mean a radical overhaul of 
the American educational system, nor even of its vaunted way of life; it means courses 
for executives in Institutes of Humanistic Studies and Centres for Civic Education, 
9r participation in Personal Development Programmes in the Liberal Arts. 

"This book aims to show that present day ly be tackled by men 


problems can оп : 
With ‘big’ minds; that such ‘bigness’ is best cultivated through liberal studies; and that 
j f turning to th 


every man should ‘early in life acquire the habit o ing to the liberal studies that he 
may refresh himself and go on growing’. The book is printed on cheap paper (by 
Contrast), and the names of the contributors, perhaps for good liberal reasons, аге 
\ Тһе liberal arts, it 


print 5 i ike thi ‘frederic e. pamp. jrit c 
Е лены ы pe us useful, and because, like golf, tiddleywinks 


Seems, sh ied bec i 
or nce apart to refresh us. But can we not study them for their OWD: sake 
д for our own amusement, with no ше motive? And can we become ‘liberally 

educ: , H igested culture! 

cu epu ч len fom books, aie 
and lectures given by bigwigs from industry and education. Some snippets often read 
g ур h as, “Would you think, for example, 
ondered deeply over such an idea 
as "What's good for General Motors is good for the country." Others might serve as 
illustrations of managerial gobbledygook : for example, “Meanings on the widest 
one.” Others, again, are merely frighten- 


Possible level feed perception оп 4 narrower 
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- * е : » т b 
А for example, “The genius of the corporation is oi provides ee 
vi savings. fely and effectiy у be put to wor! 

i ngs of the man may safely a е ый 
Mer Fx лык of cu few.” Quis custodet Ipsos custodes?—a tag wh 
un 2 л 

ing is, I hope, included in some of the courses, sm 
йс ubl Ens are made for the value of these Courses. For Sample, : 24 
American executives ‘have taken to buying books’, One even remarked “Whe 
brother in law recently gave his daughter a red Bu 


into “тоге productive members of the company's 


management team’, 
"One of the great objects of education” 


» Wrote Sydney Smith, “is to accustom = 
master," Nowadays we might substitut 

3 certainly, some of the contributors to this 
book accept and use David Riesman's terms, while The Organisation Man is compulsory 


ges mentioned. There is, it Scems, a shortage in лаб А 
called ‘the lower echelons’, both of ‘innovating, self reliant business leaders’ and o. 


abound in chapter after chapter? 


In fact it is hard to resist the conclusion that this whol 
double-think, The high 


igh priests of conformity urge the valu 


€ book is masterpiece of 
would be Boing too far to su 


€ of liberal education! It 
estroy liberal values by the 
but there certainly seems 


is is revealed Particularly in the be 
are printed i 


various institutions, which 
acchiavelli 


» “tomer, Plato ang Aristotle rub shoulders with 
and Shakespeare, with Aldous Huxley, Ernest Hemingway and Arthur 


Y asking, who are criminolo- 
index, the answer 
cers, Administrators 
€rs, Magistrates and 
125 on the Beneral factor, but in 
€ Journal turns out to 
Dame, publisher an 


and Architects 325: and Psychi 
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ДЕ p architecture; other numbers include з psychiatric case-report, a symposium 
That th — the Offender for the Courts and a discussion of criminal responsibility. 
Sus re a several reports of surveys demonstrates the field’s need to identify relevant 
bs т and dimensions. This quest for structure and principles of classification finds 
ime s guide in Marcus's factor-analytic study of a prison population, which 
UR А imensions of general social maladjustment, disposition, and—possibly— 
nee institutionalisation (occupational psychologists might note that ‘poor work 

rd’ has one of the highest loadings on the first of these and is negatively correlated 


With ‘solitary disposition’ and homosexuality). Not the least valuable features of the 
nt Survey of research and developments : 


бй; ? a 
Journal are its reviews and a regular Curren 
ily accessible a comprehensive summary of research- 


nowhere else in this field is there east 
in-progress. 

Finally, appearance and bearing. The new binding, paper and type-face promote the 
Journal from a shaky C minus to а high B; an A is withheld only because of a trace of 
meretriciousness about the cover design. JOHN H. F. CASTELL 


: their Nature, Dynamics and Planning. Edited 
by MARY CAPES. London: Tavistock Publications, 1960. Pp. xi + 228. Price 30s. 


This book consists, in the main, of an edited version of discussions at a Conference 
about Conferences which took place in Eastbourne in the winter of 1956. The enterprise 
Was a joint affair between the World Federation for Mental Health and the Josiah 
Macy Jr, Federation of New York, which financed the meeting. There were twenty-one 
Participants, including four or five representing the sponsoring organisations, under 


the chairmanship of Dr Brock Chisolm. і 
The text opens with a Foreword by Dr J. R. Rees, a Preface by the Chairman and 
ап Introduction by the Editor. These are followed by the inevitable contribution from 
Dr Margaret Mead on "The Cultural Perspective, à documented essay by Professor 
Otto Klineberg on "The Appreciatión of Individual Idiosyncrasies’, and a short sketch 
Work’. The discussions 


by Dr T. A, Ratcliffe on “The Historical Development of Group W cussi 
are sub-divided according to the following topics : (i) aims, planning and organization; 


ti) group atmosphere, agenda, manipulation; i) steering committee and leadership; 
and (iv) communication, evaluation, training and research. Finally, there are five 
appendices: the first one lists a series of questions for sponsors 0 conferences, the 
second is a clear and factual description of inter-country World Health Organization 
Conferences and allied activities, the third sketches an American Quaker scheme whic 
arranges conferences for selected diplomats, а fourth gives a report of a Washington 
Conference on Interpretation, and lastly, there js an account of the Macy Foundation 
Conference Plan. 

ders who will find this book u 


There m ibly be some rea ook us 1 
Teviewer eos ad wondering whether its publication 15 justified. Like hundreds 


o; SE ici ave attended conferences 
9f thousands, or millions, of o pants 


C UE f 
ommunication or Conflict. Conferences 


scful, but the present 


ther people, the partici} ] attended 
i the past, But few б any, EP i And the Macy in this of recording 
erts с 1 dst at all. Ап jor 
E crcl ‘everything, that is said at à conference шү рш those 
Who took part but, at any rate in the present ins zr са à to иги 
worthy of perpetuation їп book form. *Set a thief t e en © xa о 
folk wisdom for criminologists, but its analogio í Cone a about Conferences, 
1$ not ne i cientific approach to the study 
[есек у, Laces ree ШОУ worthless. It is, to pone зар ied by 
ап occasional wise remark from the Chairman and Professor Hutte. There 15 à valiant 
insistence by Professor Klineberg tha of conferences 2 not inanes by 
OW happy the participants feel at the end, but by some ae in the p p 
World, and Dr Kenneth Soddy's sober and down-to-earth remarks bring an air о 


reality to the proceedings. 
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utterances of their friends, the golden truth would spontancously shine forth. Un- 
fortunately for such a naive assumption, nothing of the kind ha 


have reduced what is of value in it to one or two pages. 


One interesting outcome, however, no doubt unintended by the sponsors, is that 


ussions. The number of 
average of about 30. Their 
cs of print devoted to their 


of those who take part in 
Conferences. 
+ The data are tabulated below. 


Participant Number of Total 


Mean number of 
interventions lines 


lines per intervention 


1 33 161 49 
$ 39 Rs 5.7 
3 m E 47 
4 46 258 5.6 
5 13 77 5:9 
6 63 538 8.5 
7 52 407 7.8 
8 29 130 45 
9 47 353 75 
10 13 68 5.2 
1 20 186 9.3 
2 13 38 2.9 
13 21 137 6.5 
T4 po 98 82 
15 47 368 
16 28 169 z8 
17 70 484 6.9 
18 12 56 47 
19 6 39 6.5 
20 II 33 3.0 


JOHN COHEN 
Les Mécanismes Perceptifs. By JEAN PIAGET, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1961. Pp. 457. Price N.F.28. É 

This latest volume from the 
Synthesis of s 


d out under hi i in 
the past fifteen years at Geneva. Much of this work has al "direction during 


fold : Practical and theoretic. 
the Principal 
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to give a sketch of the general point of view which has informed and guided these 
researches, His theoretical position is adumbrated in Part III, to which the reader is 
advised to turn before immersing himself in the details of Parts I and II. 

Two kinds of theoretical problem are considered. The first is the relationship 
between perception and intelligence, a question which presents itself sharply in study- 
ing the pre-operational thought of the young infant. This first problem poses two 
subsidiary ones: (a) are concepts abstracted from perception or do they have a non- 
perceptual origin? and (b) are any analogies justifiable in comparing and contrasting 
perception and intelligence? The second general problem relates to the epistemological 
value of perceptual as compared with other forms of knowledge. 

Part I is largely concerned with the study of so-called ‘primary effects’ in the form 
of primary illusions and relative ‘centrations’. It is worthy of note that Piaget's point 
of departure here appears to have been an observation long ago made by Binet, namely, 
that certain illusions increase, and others decrease, with age. Part П is taken up with 
a discussion of perceptual activities, in particular, ‘secondary’ illusions, the constancies, 
perceptual causality and the perception of movement, speed and time. In Part III, 
Piaget turns to the fundamental task of elucidating the ‘structures of perception and 
intelligence, the origin of concepts and operations, and finally, he considers the epis- 
temological conclusions prompted by the foregoing. $ j 

The fundamental differences between perception and intelligence turn out to be, 
according to Piaget, first, those which pertain to the relations between subject and 
object and, second, those which are relative to structures or forms as such. Perception 
is subordinate to the presence of the object (‘stimulus bound’, one might say) of which 
it furnishes a direct knowledge. By contrast, intelligence can evoke the object in its 
absence by a symbolic method (imagery, words, etc.); and even in the presence of the 
object, it is not ‘stimulus bound’. Perception 1s essentially egocentric, whereas the 
operations of intelligence are, so to speak, independent of the киеш the sense that 
they can be potentially rendered ‘universal’. Perception, he conclu с, has a double 
nature, It is the source of systematic errors, on the one hand, and re ects intelligence 


ile indi ing i the other. 
Mens cm IDE psychology and his extraordinary contribu- 


iaget’ ique place in соп у 
ү зде “рыз are here, once again, made evident for ye to = ges Mis 
principal lesson which the occupational psychologist will learn rom шй ЕТ ine 
realize the great com lexity of developmental processes in Wr a ier Ў 
а complexity which, t ins largely i. kepe p [ec ub ae ai E д5 
No occupational psychologist who та =. а likely he will abandon 
Pia ill look at ‘tests’ with the same eyes as before, and very likely or 
them M tem or, at any rate, treat them with considerable расани а ШО. 
of Piaget's efforts is to demonstrate beyond doubt that we шер elli seee, eee 
of the alphabet in the study of the microstructure of perceptio тоа ои 
so-called standardized tests assume not only that there iena pi Gee UE. 
but that the macrostructure can be S ne Ен should be remedied 
д It is to be regret tedithat Шү E us English translation which, we hope, will be 
n subsequent editions as we "i ren JOHN COHEN 


forthcoming in the not too distan 
Sym- 
Еп, P. OLERON 47d J. PAILLARD. Sy! 

j KER ®. РАТЕ, nd Francaise, Paris : 

Les Attitudes к de Psychologie ue de Langue Francai 
osium de О) 
В сет. Universitaires de France, rain of the Association de Psychologie 
'This book is a report of the 1959 it is the sixth symposium of 


i i deaux; 

шш Че Тавьцев шс epee dealt with the nervous system, 
i i 1 3 Я n 

this very active group, whose ҮҮ Оп and learning, and motivation. The five 

о 5 lmost a third of the book 


Perception, child development, comamber of others, andes 


main speakers were joined by а 


is given over to the discussion whic 
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The present symposium deals with the concept of attitudes, as reflected in a number 
of different fields (perception, cognition, emotion, inter-personal relations, motor move- 
ment). The matter is, therefore, much less clear-cut than on previous occasions, an 
it is small wonder that the speakers frequently get caught on the horns of the numerous 
semantic dilemmas with which discussions of attitudes usually bristle. (I remember, 
in going through definitions of ‘attitudes’ in connection with writing The Psychology 
of Politics, that I got up to about eighty entirely different notions before deciding that 


this was not getting anybody anywhere.) The discussion in this book is very learned, · 


often going back to the original German concepts underlying the French and Anglo- 
American usage of the term ‘attitude’. But it cannot be said that the discussion justifies 
putting together so many different experimental contents under one term: particular! y 
as the most accepted use of the term, namely, social attitudes, is not discussed at all. 
It would have been interesting had the symposiasts tried the intriguing task of relating 
their various notions of ‘attitude’ to that of ‘habit’, in the sense that this term is used 
by modern learning theorists; I would imagine that whatever common content there 
may be, this is in fact mediated by the notion of SHR, There are one or two attempts 
to approach the problem from this point of view, but none of them is persisted in. 

It is doubtful if this book will be read widely in this country, and it does not suggest 
any kind of creative synthesis. It does, however, suggest that meetings of scientific 
bodies, such as the British Psychological Society, might perhaps, with some hope of 
success, be devoted in a similar manner to a much more thorough explanation of a 
single concept by a fairly large number of eminent experts; the Bordeaux Symposium 
sounds as if it has been fun for those who took part in it, н, J. EYSENCK 


Learning, Remembering and Knowing. By par : lish 
Universities Press, 1961. Pp. vu de &. moe weis, Londoni Jue 


| i TES 
terpretation of the outside world and all bic c moil aos je E: in 


"en NOU! 
in this framework, the reorganisatio? 2 


occurs by learning, in which the struct, 
new schema is formed, and new a ‘of 


dual, and if he is to acquire ig 10 
x^ 
‹ des "s" 
materials and clues for understanding, but understand i 


The solitary student must employ a Strategy to sort out the clues for understa” 
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and retention of knowledge. Professor Meredith suggests that sorting out the “key” 
words in a textbook, constructing diagrams, or devising tables graphs or schematic 
drawings, give valuable help in sorting out the clues and demonstrating their signifi- 
cance. The graphic representation of the structure of an area of knowledge, showing 
the "pathways between facts", is maintained as an aid to the establishment of the 
schema, the inner representation. In general reading must be interpretative, involving 
an active process of relating old knowledge to new; the reader should, the author 
maintains, attempt to reveal analogies between existent schemas and those which he 
is striving to acquire. This attempt has the double value of strengthening both the 
old and the new schemas. There is, Professor Meredith maintains, a manifest-latent 
content distinction in the textbook. The manifest content is “the sum-total of explicit 
propositions", and the latent “the sum-total of schemas . . . implicit in those proposi- 
tions". These latter must be coaxed from the mind of the reader by the reader himself, 
these being the schemas necessary for understanding. Books are seen as stimuli which 
“stir up the schemas already there, schemas which are then modified and grouped in 
new patterns, і.е. new schemas”, representing new understanding. Books, the author 
remarks, are the "catalysts of brain action”. 

The emphasis on the active role of the individual in his acquisition of knowledge 
would appear to be one of the main points in favour of this book. That the pursuit 
of knowledge is not a passive business could be a useful axiom for university under- 
graduates and other supervised mature learners, as well as for those individuals whc 
attempt to extend their knowledge by means of the Teach Yourself series. It would 
seem unfortunate that this point is not adequately considered by most learning theorists. 
Many of the usual hints for students, on whole as against part learning, for example, 
are included in this book, but these are seen in a new light in reference to the overall 
stress on organisation by the individual. Rote learning is devaluated in favour of the 
translation of knowledge into new terms or its application in problem solution. This 
Notion, of the change in the form which ‘practice’ must take to be of maximum value, 
is repeated several times. Nevertheless, it seems possible that the learner, acting on the 
Principles put forward in this book, may tend to run before he can walk through not 
assimilating the basic concepts of his subject before trying to work with the higher-level 
Concepts. A little eE emphasis on the values of ‘practice’ would appear to have been 


esirable, 

The book is on the whole well and clearl 
Опе or two instances of which, for example t 
= be a little tortured. However the majon Be o the y 

€ non- ist i understanding of Professor c esis. ! 
pnting e en verging pem facetious, but likdy © insel en pam 
Or his task in the solitary student. It may be suggested that this bro Leah wees 
9 anyone new to solitary learning who is of average Шеше ап es done, 
Vell ‘motivated to acquire knowledge. The presentation and typog PO at 
Making for easy reading. Two typographical errors were noted. . C. 


y written. "There is liberal use of analogy, 
he ‘library’ analogy in Chapter 9, appear 
pe which would greatly assist 
eredith’s thesis. The style of 
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L’'Adolescent єп Apprentissage. By JEAN mOUsSELET. Paris: Presses Universita 
France, 1961. Pp. 145. Price N.F.6. " А 
orks-based : а. in France is conducted under ө p шы: 
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Bainst this back, snd Dr Rousselet writes as a clinical psychologist; the book 
ackgr , otechnicians who are attached to the 


Presumabl and psych 

ably meant for the doctors ps 4 в : k 

сеть apprenticeship schemes and do vocational guidance work, The author is con- 
*d with the difficulties inherent in adolescence, and he examines how these prob- 
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apprenticeship in large undertakings together with Centres d'Apprentissage and similar 
private colleges; the other category is artisan apprenticeship. 

The ensuing comparison is not strictly between forms of training, for artisan 
apprentices are handicapped through their home life (poverty, broken families, parental 
prejudice, ignorance and indifference) and their mediocre gone at school. The 
abrupt transition from school to artisan apprenticeship is found to be a traumatic ex- 
perience, since most of these boys (and girls) are used as cheap labour, receive scanty 
training, and are made the butt of older workers. 

On all these counts, the other forms of training, grouped together by the author, 
are commended by him. It is a pity that he does not go on to compare the respective 
merits of apprenticeship in large enterprises and the Centres d'Apprentissage. Is it 
perhaps significant that the Centres have now been renamed Collèges d'Enseignement 
Technique, so that the term ‘apprenticeship’ disappears? 

All apprentices in the de-skilled trades are liable to suffer from the disadvantages 
of mechanisation—narrowly specialised routine work lacking in interest and responsi- 
bility. Looking for a remedy, the author rejects the idea of giving all young workers 
‘identical’ training and technical education; but he does not consider the possibility of 
different levels of training and education, appropriate to the various levels of skill, 
which would make them adaptable to technical changes. Dr Rousselet accepts as 
inevitable that a great part of the workers are denied self-realisation and maturity in 
their work. He recommends that lower-grade Apprentices and non-apprentices should be 
helped to lead fuller lives by developing their personality and their interest in leisure 
activities. One can wholeheartedly agree with this recommendation, K, LIEPMANN 


Chance, Skill, and Luck. By јонх conen, : i . 
Me hie k. Ву) London: Penguin Books, тобо. Pp. 201 

Professor Cohen has written an interesting book with the sub-title “The Psycholo, 
of Guessing and Gambling”. (I suppose it is too much to hope for a ор vut 
sub-titled “The Guessing and Gambling of Psychology.) All of it should interest the 
psychologist. With the possible exception of the first two chapters—an introduction and 
a ааа of psychological probability —I would expect it also to interest a much 
in chis Judgment. Beds lave ы eer eden Iam presumably nor alone 
in psychology, had bought it before I ived th а ороо peur 
i | ES ght it received the review copy. But do not be put o! 

y the paper back and anticipated popularity. This is fascinating stuff and a very rca 
and useful attempt to explore a facet of human behaviour which has had far too little 
attention. 

Two chapters describe a series of ingenious but sim le experi ith 
the combination of skill and chance. The book goes e to е dis MEAE eich 
in luck. There follows an examination of the effect of alcohol on Баар апі 
hazard and an essay on guessing at the meaning of precise speech, all with nice simple 
experimental evidence interspersed. 

Because the subject is large and the author is covering parts only of a wide field 
the book appeared to me, reading it straight through, as being disjointed. Each chapter 
could stand in its own right as a journal article. This is accentuated by Professor Cohen’s 
ability and proclaimed aim to draw from a wide universe. For my own part I find it 
unnerving to have to switch within a few pages from Babylonian divination by entrails 
to guessing games in a Manchester school. I find the gambling habits of ancient Persia 
or Peru of less interest but I love the figures. I am prepared to accept without surpris¢ 
the beliefs of the Sumerians and Akkadians in the third millennium B.C. but I am 
vastly intrigued to find that in spite of universal education more people prefer 7 chances 
of a 99 to 1 gamble to 1 chance of a 9 to 1 gamble; or that on the other hand those 
who prefer a 9 to 1 chance may prefer it to as many as 50 tries at the 99 to 1 chance- 
Psychological probability is clearly very different from mathematical probability. 

The treatment of risk taking is perforce less satisfactory since it deals experimentally 


m 
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only with situations in which there is no real risk or at best a negative risk—that 
9ne will fail to win a prize. Perhaps Professor Cohen's versatile mind will enable him 
to explore further. Already his experiments pose some pretty problems. Why did 10 
umes as many 9 year old children prefer one chance in 25 of winning 25 packets of 
SWeets as preferred certainty of winning one packet. Is this an inherent pleasure in risk 
taking or merely greed? One may accept with due horror that 80% of the *bus drivers 
who had enjoyed six whiskies should imagine themselves capable of driving an 8’ wide 
bus through a gap less than 8’ in width, but what perverse sense of self-esteem or 
Competitive spirit produces a figure among skilled and sober "bus drivers as high as 68% 
With the same unfortunate delusion? Beyond this there is wonderful vista of speculation. 
Suppose We could train or educate people not to take such risks, should we do so? We 
Might reduce the rate of accidents but what would happen to the savings in premium 
9nds and where would our heroes come from? а | | 

Interesting? Do not laugh at me those of you who dislike even simple figures. This 

A Interesting to the point of being a bedside book (dip into it where you will) apart 
rom being worth serious study. M. H. BROLLY 


Glasgow Limited. By T. T. PATERSON. Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. x + 243. 
Price 30s. | 
Most books on, or about, management, fall into one of three classes = the prescrip- 
tive, the encyclopaedic, or the analytical. The first is usually full of advice, often the 
‘stillation, in cliché form, of some tycoon’s accumulated experience. The second lists 
the Policies and practices of as many firms as possible, like a cookery book. The third 
19 Most often an account of ‘the principles of organisation’ which are first stated and 
then shown in operation. Just occasionally, a book is published in which the author 
“scribes some particular event, and then goes on to draw tentative conclusions of 
оке general value from them. Cantril’s The psychology of social movements is one 
Auch book, Leighton's The governing of men is another. In this country, Elliott Jaques’s 
The changing culture of а factory and Wilfred Brown's Explorations in management 
pe to mind. Books of this kind are all too rare. It is one of Dr Paterson's great 
crits that а ced two of them. | 
is еи я in war and work (London: Мах Parish, 1955. 18s.) was an 
pount of the low morale and high accident rate at an R.A.F. station; the analysis of 
e situation, the treatment of it, and the account of the theories derived from the experi- 
ent made it one of the most interesting books of its kind in the 19505. Dr Paterson’s. 
ЖЫ book Glasgow Limited has the same approach. This time it is about a small 
Blneering firm in Glasgow and covers a period of 5 years; again, the situation is 
Scribed and analysed; while the theories put forward in the earlier book are re-tested, 
M Others developed. 
(а ince 1955, when Morale in war and work 


Че, 


was published, there have been some 


discerni Ч ight be called) who have hoped for a further account of these 
theories, Sos E Herm "e. ee them in their own jobs, others found they 
arty ed Points which had previously bothered them. From Dr Paterson’s occasional 
arti 


» or b ble to glimpse something of what was coming. In 
5601) tee шү hA a iei, but they may well ask for more. It is 
perh Ps a criticism d bis method that he leaves some ends untied, and makes passing 


on с; i igarnik approach, one hope 
эш ence to later researches or other work; but this Zeigar: рр! Я рез, 


Only stimulate the appetite. Е 
fro, lasgow Limited is abus: a factory employing nearly 300 men and roues manly 
of m the Bridgeton district of Glasgow. It is, says Dr Paterson, in his preface, ʻa story 


to pi Working alongside each other, not together but wanting to be so, yet unable 
ang nd а Way’, The book describes how after years of strikes, go [ож lew раа 
i js © t eace, o i 

incre Senteeism, there was “а fairly sudden change to a state of peace, production 


by over 80%, of health and happiness of men’. 
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The study of this firm came about because a former student of Dr Paterson's brought 
it to the latter's notice; two of the managers also happened to have been his students, 
and because of these connections he was able to ‘gain entry’. He was able to refer both 
to the firm’s files and to those of the trade union concerned; and those, together with 
verbally reported statements and face-to-face conversations, with the people involved, 
rovided him with all the background information he needed. His historical account 
of the firm was tried out on the works manager, the union organiser and one of the 
men involved, x4 was agreed to be a full and fair summary of a disturbed and, at 
1 s, controversial story. * 
ШР book is in fous patte The first gives an outline of the belief-system of the 
Bridgeton district. It is short and compact, and a good example of social anthropological 
research. Part II is the historical section mentioned above, which traces the history of 
the firm from 1946 until 1950. Part III is statistical, and concerned with the relationship 
between productivity, labour turnover, accidents, and health. Part IV is analytical, and 
examines the concepts developed elsewhere by Dr Paterson, and suggests other lines 
of thought arising from the present study; it concludes with a chapter called “ОЁ morals 
and industrialism', which is in some ways the upshot of the whole book. It points, I 
hope, towards a further development of his ideas in later publications. 

Dr Paterson's style is taut, crisp and compact; few words are wasted. 'This makes 
for tough reading: at times, more explanation is needed (this could be said of his 
graphs, in particular), and some passages need to be read twice to get the drift of his 
rapid thought processes. This is hardly a criticism; there are few books in this field 
which really force one to think. Moreover, Dr Paterson always defines his terms, and 
is careful in the way he uses them. For example, on page 113, he defines the difference 
between efficiency and performance in a way which, while it may irritate work study 
engineers or economists, helps to explain figures and phenomena other than the ones 
he quotes, in a way which the one or the other specialist rarely can. This precise usc 
of defined terms is badly needed. 

There are many flashes of acute observation, often in the many footnotes throughout 
the book. Many prompt thought, or suggest points to investigate. Take for example 
the footnote on page 199: “Hence in the U.S.A. one finds the apparent paradox О 
the ‘freedom of the individual’ with excessive conformity to group standards; whereas 
Britain’s ‘team spirit’ is applauded and tolerance of eccentricity is a cultural trait. In 
U.S.A. there is competition and conformity; in Britain there is cooperation ап 
individuality." 

There is also (on page бт) one of the now celebrated four letter words, appearing in 
full, and surely for the first time under the august imprint of the Cambridge University 
Press. 

One might call this book a study of social and economic factors at work in their 
relation to other observable and measurable factors. The rates of accidents and labour 
turnover, of spoilage, sickness and productivity show how closely these are relate 
to each other and to the whole social climate at Glasgow Limited. Work is shown 
to be a function in life, and not merely something done to earn money— a fact well 
enough known to psychologists, but not perhaps to all economists, 

But social life implies morality, and it is in his examination of ‘fairness’ and ‘good 
ness’ that Dr Paterson has made his greatest contribution in this book; his thinking 
here derives partly from G. E. Moore, partly, I suspect from F. Н. Bradley—two uneas H 
bedfellows in an industrial setting, one might have supposed. But such an examinati? 
has long been needed; most if not all the problems facing managers are ultimate 

moral ones, whether they like it or not—problems of incentives, discipline, welfare di 
теп OVE Paterson's ethic is neither woolly nor idealistic, but practical and IU. 
ate : rightness and goodness are ееп in terms of the enterprise asa whole, its as tions 
its purpose, and as linked with the systems of authority Which arise from the re Кр 
between its members. From it emerges a managerial philosophy; one that I hop 
will expand in a further book. 
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Much of that philosophy, in its study of authority and moral imperatives, illuminates 
that chimeric term ‘communication’. His study of the part played by moral and personal 
authority in enhancing or reducing a man's structural (i.e. line) or sapiential (i.e. 
functional) authority, shows particularly well that communication will not take place 
where mutual trust is lacking. His account of the social roles in the smaller working 
groups provides a practical illustration of the truth of Professor C. A. Mace’s contention 
that effective communication need not be diffuse, but should be concentrated on those 
most likely to put it to good use. 

Taken all round, this is an exciting book. Industrial psychologists will profit from it; 
but it should also be read by personnel and other industrial managers. It will stimulate 
them to think, even if they do not always agree, and it can, as I know from experience, 
help them in their day to day work. Dr Paterson’s earlier book was one of the most 
influential of the last decade. This book will help to form the managerial philosophy 
of the present one. T. M. HIGHAM 


Inside a Sensitivity Training Group. By IRVING R. WECHSLER and JEROME REISEL, Mono- 
graph Series: 4. Los Angeles : Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1959. Pp. 133. No price given. 

"There is a sense in which Jack Kerouac's Beat Generation, our own Angry Young 
Men and Existentialism link up with the twentieth century movement in psychology 
towards free association, democratic leadership, ‘verstehen’ and a client-centred un- 
Structured approach to people. Authority has been replaced by permissiveness and this 
Change in method has uncovered a whole new world of hidden feelings and unsus- 
Pected motives. Much that has welled up from deep down has come as a shock. This 
has led to theories which have kept the new material in some form of control. A con- 
Siderable vocabulary has arisen and the reviewer suspects that each new movement has 
elt a need to invent words as a way of coming to terms with the discoveries that have 
cascaded up from below. Beat has been defined as being ‘at the bottom of your person- 
ality looking up’. Most psychological methods prefer to stand on top, looking down. 

е beat generation is ‘determined to pursue experience to its furthest reaches . . . bv 
[гор off all masks and entering into the inescapable truth and squalor of its own 
eing’, 

x Sensitivity training stands almost in the middle between the extremes of either 
digging up feelings from the bottom of a pit or using telescopes to peer down on them 
rom a safe distance on top. Sensitivity training tries to help the participants ‘feel differ- 
ently—and not merely think differently about the human relations problems which 

they are likely to face’. The trainer is expected to provide the appropriate setting for a 

Igging session and encourages participants to ‘uncover their feelings’. The word ‘dig’, 
y the way, is extensively used in Beat literature as a way of ‘penetrating’ into experi- 
ences or as a modern three-letter substitute for James Joyce’s unprintable four-letter 

Word. The trainer himself usually does very little digging. He uses the lenses of a 

telescope to interpret the feelings of the group around him. ‘Group dynamics’ is the 

more usual and more forbidding name given to the methods described in this 130-page 
Ooklet; these methods have had only a limited response in this country, but are still 
very widely used in the United States as part of ‘human relations’ training programmes. 

i п this side of the Atlantic—ever since Nelson—there has been a tendency to prefer 

lescopes to spades. } 

1 пар а Sebsitivity Training Group honestly and briefly describes the group develop- 
Ment of eighteen young men and six somewhat older women. There were thirty train- 
118 sessions as part of a course on leadership principles and practice in the University 
9f California's School of Business Administration. Each session is described in the form 
Ola diary. Reading through it, one begins to get a real feeling for the method and 
People in it, There is some attempt at quantifying the events by scoring sensitivity, 
ену, volume of thought units, emotionality and satisfaction. The authors admit 

at these scores are not, as yet, very helpful although they show up some interesting 
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relationships between individual scores. By plotting some of these scores over the thirty 
training sessions it is possible to see that ‘emotionality’ goes up while ‘satisfaction’ 
remains on an even keel; the percentage volume of thought units per day shows no 
meaningful variation over the thirty training sessions. The results are inconclusive but in 
no way invalidate the basic assumptions which underly this kind of training. The 
main assumption is that ‘as participants gain understanding of themselves, of others, 
and of various social pressures generated by human relationships, it is hoped that they 
will become able to function more productively in face-to-face and in group situations’. 
A considerable amount of modern training besides group dynamics, де., most human 
relations teaching, also makes the assumption that ‘insight’ is likely to be ‘productive’. 
It is surprising that this assumption has been so rarely investigated and almost never 
challenged. 

As it becomes more and more doubtful whether a large measure of ‘insight’ can 
be produced in the limited amount of time usually available outside therapeutic work, 
so it becomes more urgent to ask ourselves whether this personal skill is equally useful 
or useless in different social and work situations. The idea that high morale leads to more 
output is already known to be untrue in some circumstances, but similar doubts have 


as well as think. FRANK A, HELLER 


The Anatomy of Judgment. An investigation into the processes of perception and 
reasoning. Ву M. L. JOHNSON ABERCROMBIE. London: Hutchinson, 1960. Pp. 156. 
Price 25s. 


group discussion’. The groups discussed topics of interest to anatomists—the descrip- 
tion of radiographs, the uses of words like ‘normal’ and ‘classification’, and the evalua- 
tion of published experiments—but the atmosphere and conduct of the group approached 


The first half of the book is an exposition of factors affecting judgment, and is 
centred on various demonstrations to which the students Were exposed : illusions the 
demonstrations of the Transactionalists, and the effects of set, emotion and socialization. 
These are all expounded in terms of ‘schemata’, a concept which is loosely used, but 


evidence is presented (but not in enough detail for the reader to make his own judg- 
ment) showing that students who had passed through the course were subsequently 


are needed for one to make adequate allowance for the subjective factors affecting 
one's own judgment. Mrs Abercrombie points out the dangers of reasoning by analogy: 
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yet she herself makes great use of analogy when discussing the implications of visual 
illusions. For instance, she found that students’ attitudes to journal articles differed 
when the articles were read in the common room or in the class-room. She says, ““Their 
attitude depended on their geographical position at the moment. This factor is com- 
parable with the relative positions of the two shapes which affect our estimate of their 
size”—a reference to the Jastrow iliusion. 

However, the book is wise, beautifully written, and makes fascinating reading. It 
could be read profitably by laymen, for instance in adult education classes; it can be 
recommended to all undergraduates (it would be fascinating to sec its impact on an 
English Literature class); and among psychologists it will be of particular use to those 
interested in education, group therapy, semantic therapy and cognition, The author 


Bives enough information about her methods for the reader to repeat the experiments. 
B. M. FOSS 
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The 1959 House of Commons 
By JOHN COHEN and PETER COOPER 


(/) INTRODUCTION 


]: October, 1959, as soon as the results of the General Election were 


announced, we wrote to the Members of the newly-elected House inviting 
them to complete a biographical questionnaire, а“сору of which is ap- 
\ аа, 552 (88 per cent) of the 630 Members did so, and 12 others advised 
( е. ете to find the information we sought. Only 2 of the тоз New Members 
У са to reply. We take this opportunity of thanking Members for their 


c 
Ourteous letters. 


Ouse : А 
Se and garden and I possess no intellect". 
hers would have welcomed 


their inner life and character. 
ht conceivably be, it could not be 


à br cath. 


6 я 
305 Conservative Members were electe 


three E > А O a 
in Lal svious elections, towards an increase 1n Conservative and a decrease 
а Subje Our membership, was maintained in 1959 (see Fig. 2). If this were 
| ce discontinuities—assumptions 


_ Whice 
further e are not prepared to ma 


elections, shortly after the year 2000 A.D., 
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have disappeared from the House, although the Liberals would still main- 
tain their strength at six Members! Those who find this prospect unpalat- 
able will prefer to employ the ‘swing of a pendulum’ as a model for 
predicting future Governments,’ a model which has been described more 
precisely by analogy with epidemiological phenomena.” On this basis, any 
swing to the right would be periodically ‘corrected’ by a swing to the left. 


FIG. I: SIZE OF CONSERVATIVE AND LABOUR PARTIES AT EACH 
GENERAL ELECTION, 1945 TO 1959 
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(ii) AGE 


The average age of Members of the Parliamentary Labour Party has 
steadily increased since 1945; that of Conservative Members has гетаіпе 
stubbornly unchanged. The difference in average age grew from two years 
in 1945 to seven years 1n 1959 (see Fig. 2), and will increase to the extent that 
the Labour Party continues to be replenished by young Members relatively 
less than the Conservative Party. On such an assumption, we can expect 
the next election to yield a Labour Party ten years older than the Conserva- 
tive Party. This possibility will not be contemplated by the Labour Party 
with any great elation unless it esteems advanced age as such, in which cas¢ 
we should expect its Shadow Cabinet to be of riper years than the rank an 
file. In fact, it is more youthful by two years. 

The average age of Labour Members elected in 1959 was 55 years, ш 
of Conservative Members 48. А third of Labour 5 strength was over the a 
of 6o, including 18 mellow septuagenarians, as against 4 on Consen ai 
benches, only one-tenth of which were occupied by the over sixties; all thos 
who had not yet reached the age of 30 sat on these benches. 
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FIG. 2: 
2: AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERS OF CONSERVATIVE AND LABOUR PARTIES 
AT EACH GENERAL ELECTION, 1945 TO 1959 
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а senescence of Labour Members does not come as a surprise for two 
they s. Many of them have to win their spurs іп other walks of life before 
is ou gain enough support for nomination; consistent with this view 
memb igher age of New Labour as compared with. New Conservative 
übers, Secondly, Labour Members more often lack independent means. 
ma may therefore, as D. E. Butler? suggests, remain in the House beyond 
age at which Conservatives retire. 
se зе em differences in chronological age are not important in them- 
Wess Жы only in so far as they are associated with Parliamentary effective- 
range ре there is no measure of this, an optimum Parliamentary age, or 
extreme | ages, cannot be determined; and we are free to choose, in the 
e instance between a brand-new firework and an extinct volcano. 


(ili) SEX 
Sex dj : 
*X differences as such are perhaps of no more consequence in the House 


differences in age, unless they bear upon political vigour and values. 


If ^ 
Women Members voted like their male counterpart? on all issues, there 
d the same is true of the 


Wo 

S Dot be a great deal to choose between them, an h 
ds Cal vote generally. A lack of distinctiveness 1n women voters was, in 
е the female suffrage was granted. Such 


Cars jo d in certain quarters befor ^ : 
have not turned out to be entirely groundless; the millennium has not 


omen the right to vote. 

that women. should play their equal part 
ointed with the outcome of the 
76 (or 5 per cent) were 


een Я 
Achieved by conceding to W' 


With ne ttheless those who claim У 
1959 el €n in affairs of State will feel disapp : 
*ction. Of the 1,536 candidates of all Parties; 
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women; 25 were successful. In both major Parties the proportion of women 
candidates elected was less than that of men: 41 and 59 per cent in thc 
Conservative, and 36 and 42 per cent in the Labour Party. 

This Conservative difference has remained constant since 1945. Among 
Labour candidates the proportion of women elected increased in the 1955 
election, and again in 1959. The trend is such that in 1964 (if not sooner) 
Labour women may have a greater chance of being elected than Labour men 


(see Fig. 3). 
FIG. 3: PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSFUL MEN AND WOMEN CANDIDATES, 


1945 TO 1959 


ьо 


Coniervative Men 


so 


Lobour Men 


Conservative Women 


Percentage of Successful Candidates 


— Emu 
1945 1930 1931 1952 1959 


General Election 


We cannot, however, envisage the establishment of a British супассосг асу 
оЁ апу political hue until women candidates present themselves in equa 
numbers with men. Even this would not be enough so long as we continut 
to train girls as second-rate boys, and so long as women are content to de 
educationally at least, second-rate men, or playthings. Many women ka 
engage in political activities can hardly help being fceble replicas of ther 
male counterparts, whose voices they echo in their own assemblies. ED 
women may be unable to win a seat in the House because of the difficu 
in persuading either men or women to vote for them. And when ыр 
are educated as women, it will perhaps no longer be idle to speculate W 
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the state of the world might be if, for an experimental period, half of the 
members of the Security Council and General Assembly were to be replaced 
y their wives or mothers. 


(iv) EDUCATION 


The 1959 House is true to form in that the Members of its two major 
Parties in the main fall naturally into two species: Eton-Balliol and 
lementary School-W.E.A., and their respective variants. Four-fifths of 
Conservative Members, Old and New alike, are ex-public school boys, a 
Proportion which is more than twice as large as among unsuccessful Con- 
Servative candidates. The Eton-Harrow element in the Party has declined 
i 13 per cent since the inter-war years and now stands at 25 per cent. In 
ы „of this setback, public school representation. in the Party has 
mained stable. Only one Conservative Member explained why he went to 
ton; he pleaded, ‘in mitigation’, that he won a scholarship. 
j,One-third of Members, and rather more New Members, of the Par- 
mentary Labour Party only attended an elementary school, although 
тапу of them subsequently sat at the feet of a sage tutor in an adult class. 
in further sixth received some ка rem бабо though E 
a guum or public school. Ones fth of the en Party sports ап 0 
‚ a proportion which has remained unaltered since 1945. 
From 1918 to 1955 each successive election yielded a slightly larger pro- 
р Ortion of Members with a university education. This is true of both major 
Artes. In 1959 the proportion among Conservative Members stood at бо 
per cent, and among Labour Members at 42 per cent. In both Parties, a 
к roportion of the Old than of New had received a university educa- 
jon, t ough it should be noted that many Members happily discovered 
Оши of wisdom outside the universities. 28 Conservatives and 19 Labour 
embers owe something to Ruskin College, Teachers’ Training Colleges, 
andhurst, and Greenwich Naval College. 
т Between 1918 and 1959 there was little or no change in the proportions 
у ahaa гы Members educated at Oxford, Cambridge, London, or the 
incial universities respectively. By contrast, Labour members trained 
I Xford rose from an inter-war average of 17 per cent to 26 per cent in 
945, at which level it has remained; the corresponding proportion trained 
ambridge declined from an inter-war average of 22 per cent to Io per 
In 1959. Oxford and Cambridge together supply nearly four-fifths of 


Cent 
Univer ; E ur 
Wersity-educated Conservatives and two-fifths of university-educated 


mbers of the Labour Party. The four favoured Oxford colleges are 
А lliol, Christ я Мек йеп and New, although Trinity, the Conser- 
е favourite at Cambridge, provided twice as many Conservative Mem- 
m any other college anywhere. | 
Сап, һе badge of Oxford is much less prominent among the unsuccessful 
Охе idates of both Parties. It does not, however, follow thata sojourn at 
ord provides a season ticket of entry to the House, for those who choose 
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or are chosen to reside there may be pre-selected for their electorate appcal. 

322 Members attended 379 university courses: a third in arts, a quarter 
in law, a fifth in social studies, a tenth in science or medicine, and a tenth 
in miscellaneous courses. Conservatives favoured arts and law, and Labour 
Members social studies. 

Is a university education really of value to Members in the discharge of 
their Parliamentary duties, apart from any personal significance it might 
have for them? It must be stated, in reply, that a common background of 
academic training fails to temper the vehemence of political differences. 
Political affiliation overrides everything. The annals di Parliament do not 
record a single issue in which the protagonists were divided into those with 
and those without a university education. Nor is there any way of deter- 
mining whether the academically trained vote for wiser or better decisions. 
We must therefore warn against any unduly optimistic belief that we should 
be within sight of Utopia if all Members had taken a degree. 


(0) OCCUPATION 


The professions, the Armed Forces, and business and blackcoat trades 
were the three nurseries of future Conservative Members; the dismal ex- 
pression ‘blackcoat’, we should add, merely serves to designate those toiling 
in offices and shops and carries no reference to undertakers or pallbearers. 
Nearly two-thirds of Labour Members tasted work for the first time in a 
manual or blackcoat trade; another quarter received a professional training. 
They Were, as а rule, first employed at a more tender age than their Con- 
servative cousins. 

That the House is rich in Members with knowledge of life in the raw is 
clear from a few examples: one Member “went into mines at I4 years of 
age, came out at 46 years of age"; another began his career as a “‘waiter 
and kitchen-hand in an all-night cafe and brothel in Soho"; and no fewer 
than 34 Members were familiar with dead-end jobs, before they entered 

olitics, from their activities as errand or newspaper boys. 

One-third of Members of each major Party can draw upon experience 
of administration, social or public. Some of these have in addition persona 
knowledge of the affairs of local government. Although the extent of such 
rumination has remained unchanged at three-fifths of the Labour Party 
since 1945, in the Conservative Party it has increased from about one-quarter 
in the four previous elections to two-fifths in the present House. Conserva- 
tives can take pride in 247 warriors as against 98 ex-fighting men occupying 
Labour benches. The superiority, if any, of the small number of New 
Labour Members, as compared with the Old, lies in their peiler administra- 
tive experience, whilst New Conservatives surpass the Old in having graze 
more widely in local pastures. i 

The details given by Members, especially newcomers to the House, abo 
their present occupation are sometimes hard to interpret. They may 
referring, in the first place, to their occupations before election, althoug 


— ru —— —— ——— ————UÜGn „ыы: 
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they now intend to devote themselves to full-time parliamentary duties, or 
they may be thinking in terms of future plans. Secondly, it is not possible, as 
in the case of age and education, to compare the 1959 House with earlier 
Houses. Thirdly, there is some artificiality in the occupational categories 
listed in our questionnaire in that they are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
Sive. For example, a man may be a company director as well as the owner 
of a private business; at least one Member felt that he could be both of these 
as well as a shareholder, an employer and an employee. Another Member 
Tepudiated the idea that he might conceivably belong to any one or more 
of these five categories by recording “No! No! No! No!", and a Labour 

ember declared that “Every director is an employee and an employer". 
оше artificiality in setting the questions was inescapable without circum- 
Scution, which we were naturally anxious to avoid in addressing those 
Whose brevity of utterance finds in Hansard a silent and imperishable 
monument, 


A number of Members replied to the question, ‘What is your present 
Occupation ?* by writing *M.P.', followed by one or more exclamation 
Marks, which we take to mean that they are not otherwise engaged. 4o 
Per cent of the combined major Parties said that they were wrapped up 
In. full-time parliamentary duties, 30 per cent were immersed in business, 
13 per cent in law, and 17 per cent in other activities. 

Turning to Party differences, we find that one in every two Labour 
Members is a full-time M.P. as compared with one in three Conservatives. 

ardly any New Conservatives described themselves as full-time M.P’s 
Whereas two-fifths of New Labour Members did so. These differences may 

€ related to the fact that fewer than то per cent of Labour Members are in 
business as compared with nearly fifty per cent of Conservatives; relatively 
More Labour Members are in the professions and trades. A larger propor- 
tion of New than of Old Labour Members are full time Trade Union officials. 
€ expression ‘full-time M.P.’ requires some clarification. Among the 

Onservatives, 99 described themselves as such. Of these, 44 said they held 

‘overnment appointments. A further 37 stated that they were company 
'Tectors, owners of businesses, or shareholders. This leaves 18 who appear 
L rely solely on their parliamentary salary. Precisely five times ie ah 
abour Members (i.e., 90), so far as we know, have no income other than 
E Official wage. It is not inconceivable that some of the 108 are in 

Xelpt of some sponsored pocket-money. A further 24 full-time Labour 

Smbers said that they were engaged in political activities or described 
themselves as company directors, owners of businesses, or shareholders. 


|, Half of the Members of the House are shareholders: one in five on the 
соц benches and only seven in every ten Conservatives. It is an extra- 
sh. ary fact, the significance of which has yet to be demonstrated, that 
archolders figure more prominently among old school tie Conservatives 
ts. At all events, we may rest assured 


an am, М 
t ong their Labour counterpar event 
hat the е is highly sensitive to gentle rustling in the stock market. 
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At least one in every seven Members has a legal training and one in 
eight practises law. This formidable phalanx of lawyers together with a 
massive parade from commerce raises the question whether the House is 
not too homogeneous a body. A high degree of occupational diversification 
might be desirable because homogeneous groups become absorbed in 
microscopic examination of minutiae to which they attach a dispropor- 
tionate significance. They are apt to become involved in bitter disputes, 
especially when they enlist in contests of hair-splitting, and the resulting 
tension spreads to larger issues. By contrast, a heterogeneous group is less 
given to pedantry, occupational or political, and better able to take a wider 
view. Hence, disputes between Parties seem less acrimonious than disputes 
within each Party. 

Homogeneity of culture is not entirely a novelty in the House. Not 
much more than a century ago, if the Prime Minister of the day thought 
fit to quote Virgil he had no necd to finish his sentence, “the whole House”, 
as Maurois has said, "rose as опе man to supply the end". The homo- 
geneity today lies less in a familiarity with classical lore than in а 
uniformity of craft. 


(vi) HOBBIES 


The vast majority of our respondents cultivate hobbies. Nearly 80 рег 
cent have two or more, and 8 per cent have one hobby only. Some of those 
who say they are hobby-less justify themselves by saying that they have no 
time. The 800 hobbies or recreations mentioned may be grouped into three 
categories. The first, which includes shooting, is traditionally associated with 
the leisured classes; the second is exemplified by the practices of walking ап 
gardening, and the third is illustrated by such addictions as “eating 500‹ 
food", "annoying the Socialists”, “being educated by grandchildren", thc 
improvement of the alphabet, liturgiology, collecting netsuke, thinking anc 
bowling. It is proper to add that those who claim "annoying the Socialists” 
to be their recreation are without exception supporters of the Government 

4o per cent of Conservatives. as compared with a mere 12 per cent of 
Labour Members indulge in the first category. In the second category the 
preferences are reversed: 52 per cent of Labour and 27 per cent of Co? 
servative Members. 

A few Members describe as their hobby what most Members would call 
their occupation. Thus one describes politics as his work and business F 
his hobby. Another, celebrated for the frequency with which he does no 


see entirely eye-to-eye with his Party Whips, describes his first hobby 25 


“doing as I please”. - 
We could not have known in advance whether or not the House 15 


s community. The number and distribution of hobbies sugge 
je p respect Й any rate, Members do not display any unusual 
stigmata which would mark them off from the rest of society. 
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FIG. 4: MEMBER's OCCUPATION AND FATHER'S OCCUPATION— 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
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FIG. 5: MEMBER's OCCUPATION AND FATHER’S OCCUPATION— 
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(vii) FATHERS’ OCCUPATION 


“Author, journalist, landowner, businessman, navvy, foreman of railway 
camp, founder and leader of a political party, rolling stone is the brief 
biography given by one Member of his father’s career. But this versatility 
is altogether exceptional. The professions, business and trades claim Mem- 
bers’ fathers in equal proportions, the first two categories being much more 
prominent among Conservative fathers, and the third among Labour fathers. 


At least 6 per cent of Members’ fathers were professional politicians, а 
higher figure than would be found among fathers of any ordinary group 
of citizens, but not necessarily high as compared with the proportion о 
professional fathers among professional men. The political paternity rate 
among Conservative Members is 8 per cent, and among Labour Members 
4 per cent, a variation which may be due to differences in the size of the 
Parties a generation ago. If we added avuncular politicians, siblings and 
other kin, the Party difference would be still greater. Even now, one in 
every twelve Conservative Members ensures the perpetuation of the family 
political banner. It would seem that the attempt to dilute the genetic prin- 
ciple in the House of Lords by the creation of life peerages is being 
compensated in the House of Commons by the establishment of family 
dynasties. If so, we can perhaps look to the day when, by clandestine an 
imperceptible steps, the hereditary tradition will depart from the House 0 
Lords and come to rest in the Commons. 


We might expect political paternity in the Parliamentary Labour Party 
to be less frequent than in the Conservative Party to the extent that any 
sizable group of Labour politicians had smaller families, on the average 
than a corresponding Conservative group. In this connexion, we may 
compare the 1950 Labour regime with the Conservative regime of 1951: 
members of the former had smaller families than members of the latter 
there being no age difference. The high-ranking Labour politicians 0 
1950 have generated fewer political sons. It is possible to speculate that 
the cause of the difference in family size may lie in factors determining 
social mobility such as, for example, infertility. Thus an ambitious тал 
of working-class origin could ascend a socio-political ladder more expedi- 
tiously if he were unencumbered by small children. A man of business 07 
professional origin only has to climb a political ladder. 


(viii) GOVERNMENT 


: : the 

bers of the Government, including three women, after 
id ins qm slightly younger, on the average, than their Party as а 
Ыр апа three years younger than the average age (50) of the thre 


aH Governments. Members of the Cabinet were some five years older 
revio 


than the Conservative rank and file. 


The proportion of public school men in the Government has dwindled, 


vum mt 
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Pee 1955; from go to a mere 8o per cent, but the resonant voice of Eton- 
arrow remains unhushed, and more audible than among the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. 

of а 2539, when a Labour Government was in office, less than two-fifths 

Le embers were graduates. The proportion in the present Government is 

r fths, and it has increased by nearly 20 per cent since the 1951 election. 
кы Чоу graduated in arts, law or social studies; relatively few made 

F4 act with science, and, as a body, are indebted to Oxford twice as much 
to Cambridge. 

: Two-thirds first learnt the meaning of work in a lawyer’s office or on 
€ parade ground; the rest took to industry, commerce and the trades. 
péeholders figure rather less prominently among them than among 

зей Members as а whole. Political paternity 15 rather more pro- 

| (one in ten) among Government members than among the Con- 
om ive rank and file, which may be attributable to the impact which high- 
amilice politicians, equipped with powerful personalities, make on their 


(ix) SPONSORED MEMBERS 


of Labour candidates ршн by Trade Unions in 
e same since 1945, although 


e twice as likely to be elected 


ae ba : 
S other Labour candidates. One reason for this might be that the Unions 


a À : 
Te more ready to support candidates with a strong appeal to the electorate. 
where there is a heavy concentration 


r union in any one constituency as, for example, 


П mining areas. In fact, the 31 candidates sponsored by the National 
lected. Fewer candidates are sponsored 


e Unions, there are other forms of 
ndidates, although such aid does not 


Westminster. Assistance 


National Spinsters’ Pensions Associa- 
as from the National 


ers’ Union, the National Union of Teachers, the Pharmaceutical 


E the British Medical Association r bc Т : 
Bron ere are also a large number of lobbying organizations or ие 
eir рғ”, as they have been called, which attempt to bring influence to 

аг on the House of Commons in relation to the vital issues of the day. 


pst of such groups exists including the Anglers’ Association, the Lord’s 
зо е d those organizations which are dedicated to 


bserva 1 

.Servance Society, ап У : 

Y ч Ish Wivisection of fo put a stop to telephone tapping by the police. The 
су 101 of the English alphabet is also the focus of immense zeal and 
Sted effort. 
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In some instances, Members receive an election expense allowance of a few 
hundred pounds, and a similar amount annually so long as they continue to 
represent their constituencies. 


(x) REFLECTIONS ON SELECTION AND TRAINING ° 


The somewhat arid information we have considered scarcely permits 
momentous inferences. Nevertheless it prompts us to discuss certain issues 
which appear more significant than any we have raised so far. If our 
approach seems insufficiently reverent, this is due to the sceptical spirit of 
the age in which we live, an age which no longer takes it for granted 
that its legislators are divinely endowed with the wisdom and foresight 
which should grace those who govern their fellow men. We cannot there- 
fore refuse to face the haunting questions: Who are the legislators? In what 
respects, if any, do they differ from the common run? Are they aflame 
with a greater spirit of devotion to the good of mankind? Can they sec 
the world through the eyes of others, freer from any suspicion of dogmatism 
or bias, from any thought of self-seeking or personal aggrandisement? 
Have they been vouchsafed a vision of the world, however dim and obscure; 
in which men can live at peace with one another? 


It is a little difficult, perhaps, to answer these simple questions eve? 
from a knowledge of a Member's age, sex, schooling and hobbies. Nor 
does precise information about the calling of his forebears greatly help us: 
What is more to the point is that no amount of knowledge of what 2 
Member ;s can tell us what he should be. The high-mindedness an 
honesty of the British politician are, it is true, almost universally recognised: 
Nevertheless, even the British politician might occasionally ask himse 
whether he ever entertains some craving for political power or position, 
some voluptuous dream of Ministerial glamour. 


Na коз of course, would deny that Members of Parliament are huma” 
beings. "This provides some guarantee that they can never escape at least 
some of the failings that afflict their fellows. But what assurance is 616 
that Providence has not bestowed upon them a larger share? Parliamentary 
candidates in Britain are initially self-selected. А man thinks: ‘I want 
to be an M.P.’, just as he might think ‘I want to be a lawyer or a butcher” 
He has decided that he is worthy of representing the community. Might 
not this high self-valuation belie the unassuming modesty which should 

erhaps characterise every leader of the people? If a man, in effect, says 
‘I choose myself to lead you’, should we not reply that he disqualifies him- 
self by this very act of self-selection? 

The self-chosen, some twenty thousand strong, are scanned by local 
interviewing committees whose laudable intention it is to pick the best 
and finest candidate, and in this task they are occasionally prodded bY 
their Party's Central Office. Unfortunately there is no way of knowin, 
whether these committees operate as sieves or as filters, for they mere? 
ensure that someone to their taste is allowed to proceed as a candida 
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Two thousand survive to undergo the martyrdom of elections where they 
can parade their virtues before an admiring electorate. 


Is there then any alternative to the interviewing committees? Оле 
possibility might be a formal system of selection, like that submitted in 
1952 by Monsieur Hippolyte Martel, President of the Federation of the 
Good People of France, to Monsieur Heriot, President of the French 
National Assembly. He proposed that leaders of all political parties should 

© examined by an expert body of psychiatrists, who would be empowered 
to give them, if they deserved it, a “certificate of aptitude for leading the 
Country”, These certificates, declared M. Martel, “would be for the poli- 
Ucian what the driving licence is for the motorist”. As a safeguard, he 
Suggested that the psychiatrists themselves, before taking up their duties, 
Should be examined by a panel of citizens “in possession of their full mental 
powers”, He failed, however, to ensure that the citizens themselves should 
€ іп “possession of their full mental powers". Whether the third Republic 
Might have lived on had the advice of Monsieur Martel been followed is 
Saad pen but we do not feel that his system should be introduced into 


Englan except as a very last resort. 
Perhaps the solution lies in limiting candidates to those with a suitable 
raining, preferably in science. The value of a scientific education for the 
Uture British politician has been advocated on two grounds: first, that he 
ноші more readily apprehend the impact of technological change on an 
“Ustrial society; and second, he could bring into the political arena that 
a for dispassionate assessment of a situation which a scientific training 
а Pposed to cultivate. Assuming that а scientific education did produce 
ù qualities, no one would dispute their value provided other virtues 


“te not thereby displaced. But this is the practical difficulty. In any event 


8 тау be dangers in introducing an eminent scientist into an adminis- 
tive or political milieu to which he is, so to speak, ecologically unadapted. 


© remind ourselves of Napoleon’s experiment in appointing Laplace to 
T of high administrative responsibility. He remarked : A e ona 

ап of the first rank, Laplace quickly revealed himself as only a mediocre 

Ministrator; from his first work we saw that we had been deceived. 
eve, ace saw no question from its true point of view; he VR DAE md 
inf ywhere, had only doubtful ideas, and finally са spirit o s he 
fro. Ditely small into administration”. We would not wish to pu ше 
sam, 50 Small a sample, which we take merely as an ei the 
cand? evidence of the value of a scientific education en all Par posae 
for Idates can hardly be said to exist, and the same applies to any particular 
™ of professional, industrial or other education. 


арАрап from the problem of drawing out the initial twenty thousand 
‘cants from the general population or of choosing from them the best 
Ousand, is herea way of training the final 630 darlings the elec- 

hat there may be some scope for training is brought home to us 


ip rate? 
We reflect on the extraordinarily bizarre spectacle of two rival political 


1 
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blocs cherishing with equal passion the most divergent beliefs based on 
one and the same basis of fact. How is it possible, we may ask ourselves 
that one politician can hold with supreme assurance dur the ossessioni 
of nuclear weapons is a deterrent to war while another can hold ith equal 
warmth, the conviction that they are likely to provoke war? Fete. 
impasse might be explicable in terms of the very nature of the political 
mentality. Possibly candidates would not present themselves for науа 
іп the first instance unless they were sublimely insensible to the possibilit 
that they could ever be mistaken, and unless they enjoyed a vise fo 
Бевза ор all ушеу and misgivings, unencumbered by that es for 
suspending judgment which hampers the ordinary man. Perh did 

dare not admit political ignorance because cid are vm me em 
s Perhaps they must deny any “м е Т. 
clinging “aos = ipi бес oo е1 definition, political seers; 

rw i 1 1 
> ГЕ ^ шз а cee shadow of doubt to prey de и inr mec 
in € possibility t i i M d 
correct, T nd this m at A Li [uf сш em oy ү 


a paing аео, if these features were characteristic of the political 
begin to ни тра ус же clearer and we coul 

un i саш such differences are due to mis- 
ors M oe opposing view, on the one hand, and to what extent 
of misunderstandi erse interests, on the other. If we could remove sources 
recognise the inte ae Fs should at least know where we stand, an 

pe cede end or rns they are worth. To be sure, if there is 
will vmi clouds а ifferences of interest to be laid bare, the issues 
the head of a State An requently happens in international politics. 

La ches ДЫ | ©з a pronouncement the one certain thing is that 
ian = seis n Eod is bae A small army of officials must 
5 5 ес i 

must presumably have meant A’ a wl? en Pep he utred A, 
make this inference, he must also have meant B. He freee, that e d 
can get as far as B, so we suppose that he implied В’ Ty too, t p 
his statement is deliberately stratified to mean ШЕШ e ane rent 
countries, classes, groups, individuals. It means A, A’ pa Um. ; 
perhaps, other things as well, for it may have been designed for interna 
consumption. The geological’ structure of a political pronouncement is 
analogous to that of a dream with its manifest content, which may PE 
trivial, and its varied latent content which may be highly significant, a? 

perhaps requires similar techniques of interpretation. | 


Confining ourselves to interchanges bedevilled by genuine misunde* 
standing, can anything be done to remove 127 We know that a Memb¢e 
is, or is expected to be, perfectly familiar with his Party’s policy and onc 
he has begun to make a speech, we can often guess what he is going “© 
say and we could sometimes finish his speech for him. What we do not 


a —— 
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know is whether he has grasped the policy of his opponents. In a court 
of justice, too, we know full well that counsel for the prosecution can state 
his own case, just as counsel for the defence can state Ais. What we do not 
know is whether each has a full and proper understanding of his opponent's 
Viewpoint. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs might be improved if no one were 
allowed to criticise his opponents until he had satisfied them that he had 
Brasped their point of view, and only then could he state his own case. 
Others present would also need to be assured of this. Let us assume that 
such a basic rule of procedure had been established in the House and 
that a debate on Capital Punishment has started. The opening speech 
Or abolition is made by а retentionist, and he is followed by an 
abolitionist stating his case for retention. When each speaker hears Ais 
view presented by his opponent, he does at least have the opportunity of 
Seeing it in a new light. And his opponent may discover that he has 

mself been objecting to something that he has not fully understood or 
las even misunderstood. If so, he will find it hard to insist on his objec- 
tions so long as it is clear to others present that he has not apprehended 

€ view which he rejects. Is it so entirely far-fetched to assume that in 
se circumstances each may be led to revalue his own ideas, and possibly 
Egin to see some point in his opponents’ objections? Such a procedure 
enone thus have the salutary effect of impelling Members to make a genuine 
à Ort to understand the views of others, an effort which they have perhaps 
oid found it necessary, or even possible, to make before. The very 
tuggle to understand may be the beginning of reconciliation. Nevertheless, 
Wever cordial our support for this procedure, we cannot hope that it could 
a effective in eliminating divergent interests, where there is no misunder- 
anding, If a man is hungry he must be fed, unless he can be persuaded 
at hunger is a good thing. 
find Be sophisticated critic will doubtless say of this procedure that in the 
К, place it is impracticable. - Secondly, even if practicable, it would 
on 90 feeble to shake the rock-like convictions of Members which are held 
s oth sides of the House with equal and ample knowledge, intelligence 
ig 8004 will. If so, it is hard to escape the conclusion that Parliamentary 
à cussion and debate are a waste of time. “Nothing that any of us can 
Li. Сап change his mind, which is that of a true believer", Mr. Walter 

Ppman has recently said of Mr. Kruschev; and we might suppose that 
to t ruschev formed the same opinion of Mr. Lippman. Are we then 
the Кё it that the Prime Minister could say as much of the Leader of 

PPosition, who could return the compliment? 
to he upshot, in brief, is not to defend a system of meaningless com- 
b mise which could lead, say, to the manufacture of half а hydrogen 
» but to hope for a smog-free political atmosphere in E men would 
tead Опсеа] from themselves the fact that they did not know but would be 
to avow it. 
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APPENDIX 


е 1 
Note: the tables relating to аре, sex and education are based on the tot? 


rs. The remaining tables are based only on responde” 5, 
a mies the six Liberal Members dad tha Indepen е2 
Erom are excluded. The historical tables relate to total membership A 
T or the Government. Tables 4e to 4g relate not to indivi : 
z ‘ae but to universities attended. Thus some Members attended D les 
ey university. The same applies to Tables 44 and 4i and to T2 


rod. and тое. 
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TABLE I: NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS AND NON-RESPONDENTS BY PARTY 


CONSERVATIVES 


LABOUR 


LIBERAL TOTAL 


NO. PER CENT | NO. | PER CENT} NO. PER CENT | NO. | PER CENT 


Respondens .. | 316 | 866 | 230 | 989.1 | 6 | 1000 |552 87.6 
Non-respondents 49 13.4 28 10.9 — — ТТ** 12.4 
Toran 365 | 1000 | 258 | 1000 | 6 | 100.0 | 629**| 100.0 


E The number for each Party includes the Party’s Associates (e.g. Ulster Unionist). 
* Excluding one Independent member. 


TABLE 2: AGE OF MEMBERS 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 
AGE N Е 
peur NO. | PER CENT 
NE. 9 f дд | PERCENT: | 
Under 30 А " 3.0 — — 
30-39 17.0 18 7.0 
40-49 37.0 61 23.6 
50-59 33.2 98 38.0 
60-69 8.8 63 24.4 
70 and over 1.1 18 7.0 
ПО a жы © 1000 | 258 | 1000 | 623 | 1000 
ЖОШО. м ias ез| | 
MEDIAN " ie 48.1 55 51.1 | 
= Ц 
TABLE 24: AGE OF OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 
280 PERCENTAGES 
TOTAL 


CONSERVATIVE 


Se SS ee 
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TABLE 3: MEN AND WOMEN MEMBERS BY PARTY 
CONSERVATIVE | LABOUR | TOTAL 
MEMBERS ——| 
мо. РЕК СЕМТ | NO. PER CENT | мо. PER CENT 
жеш 
Men .. " ыз «se 1.853 96.7 | 245 95.0 | 598* 96.0 
Women 2 ine 12 3.3 13 5.0 25 40 
[уу эск E = ш 
TOTAL zs " 29 | 365 100.0 | 258 100.0 | 623 100.0 


* In addition there were six Liberals and one Independent. 


TABLE 4: SCHOOLS ATTENDED 


CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 
SCHOOL ЕЕЕ 
PER CENT 

Elementary only zs 2.2 
Secondary or Technical 3.6 
Grammar 14.8 
Public 

Eton or Harrow  .. "T 91 24.9 

Other - $s ar 192 52.6 
Others* os E РЕ 7 1.9 

TOTAL T E us 365 100.0 


* Including some who went to private schools or who were privately educated and a few 
whose schooling is unknown. 


TABLE 44: SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 


PERCENTAGES 4 
TOTAL 


CONSERVATIVE 


SCHOOL 


po — 
entary only — ,-- „ 
PAAT or Technical 
Grammar va 
Public 
"Eton or Harrow 
Other 
Others* 


TOTAL 
Per cent 
No. . 


* See footnote to Table 4. 
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TABLE 4D: SCHOOLS ATTENDED, 1918-1959 
PERCENTAGES 


CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 


ELECTION* 


NON- ETON OR| OTHER NON- 


ETON OR| OTHER 
HARROW | PUBLIC | PUBLIC 


HARROW | PUBLIC TOTAL 


1918-1935 38 41 21 100 3 7 90 100 
1945 36 49 15 100 3 21 76 100 
1950 .. 35 50 15 100 3 20 77 100 
1951 .. 33 50 17 100 3 21 76 100 
1955 .. 29 47 24 100 1 21 78 100 
1959 25 53 22 100 1 19 80 100 


* See Ross (1955, p. 417) for the elections 1918-1951, and Butler (1955, p. 42) for the 1955 
election, 


TABLE ДС: MEMBERS WITH A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 1918-1959 
PERCENTAGES 


LABOUR 


CONSERVATIVE 


ELECTION* ———— 
UNIVERSITY | NONE 


ie ee 


1918-1935 48.0 
1945 42.5 
1950 39.0 
1951 37.0 
1955 36.6 
1959 40.3 


* See Ross (1955, p. 424) for the elections 1918-1951, and Butler (1955, p. 42) for the 1955 
election, 


S WITH А UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
PERCENTAGES 


TABLE 40: OLD AND NEW MEMBER 
UNIVERSITY 


At le, 
ast 
Мо one 


Тотар 
Nu 
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TABLE 4€: UNIVERSITIES ATTENDED BY CONSERVATIVE MEMBERS, 


1918-1959 

PERCENTAGES 
CAMBRIDGE LONDON | OTHERS TOTAL 
1918-1935 32.4 6.1 18.2 100.0 
1945 33.1 3.0 ERS 100.0 
1950 33.0 4.6 14.9 100.0 
1951 32.2 4.2 15.9 100.0 

C^ 
1955 35.3 16.5 100.0 
1959 33.3 4.5 18.5 100.0 


and Butler (1955, p. 42) for the 1955 election. 
Li 


TABLE 4f: UNIVERSITIES ATTENDED BY LABOUR MEMBERS, 1918-1959 
PERCENTAGES 


ELECTION* | OXFORD CAMBRIDGE LONDON OTHERS 
1918-1935 .. 17.0 21.6 20.5 40.9 
1945 ane 26.0 14.4 20.5 39.0 
1950 «24 25.7 13.2 18.4 42.6 
1951 a 29.5 13.2 16.3 41.1 
4 
1955 Р 26.4 15:5 58.2 
1959 s. 26.6 10.2 28.1 35.1 


* See footnotes to Table 4e. 


TABLE 40: ATTENDANCE BY OLD AND NEW MEMBERS AT UNIVERSITIES 


PERCENTAGES ^ 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
TY j 

UNIVERSI OLD NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
8 

ae. 431 | 463 | 275 | 125 | 373 | 40 
cula 2. o аке | 2220 | тоо Коз бс 207 
Tendon ets Me 45 49 | 275 | 375 150 0и 
UNS. ua Ru 144 | 195 | 275 | 375 | 393. | 221 
КЕШ. н 2.5 73 T5 = 43 B 
0 

TOTAL . .. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1000 | 100.0 | 200 

га cent  .. . E | 202 41 120 8 322 


egre?" 


* Including one Old Conservative and four Old Labour Members who took external d 
n 


See Ross (1948, p. 53) for elections 1918-1935; Ross (1955, p. 418) for elections 1945-1951, 


p — — a I —— ÀÀ— H 
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TABLE 4h: UNIVERSITY COURSES TAKEN 


CONSERVATIVE | LABOUR TOTAL 
COURSE 
NO. PER CENT | мо. | PER CENT NO. | PER CENT 
c ы a „ж [88 36.5 36 271. |124 | .329 
Science ul qo. SA OT 112 6 46 33 9.0 
Medicine |, |; 5 2.1 1 5.4 12 3.2 
Social Studies ad Mis 40 16.6 39 30.0 79 21.2 
Dow Lo жы 4 ди 162 25.7 | 20 154 | 82 22,8 
Others or not known s 19 7.9 22 16.9 4l 10.9 
Tort w as se Ba | 100.0 | 130 | 100.0 |371 | 1000 


TABLE 4i: UNIVERSITY COURSES TAKEN BY OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 


mE i. PERCENTAGES 
CONSERVATIVE TOTAL 
COURSE eS 
.___ ЧЕНЕ С" 
Arts, ] 33.7 
Science 8.4 
Medicine A 224 
Ocial Studi. E 
S SMS, аа 21.7 
Others ог not known. . ШӘ 
E 100.0 
ercent, .. К 


РЕК CENT NO. 

Universi 41.9 | 326 

Colleges ” M m us i 74 | 4 
dul MAMAS | 337 |9 

None Education Clas .. ; 17.1 |159 


Torar 100.0 623 


* г: = 
Any full-ti instituti. than a university. The Conservative figures relate mainly 
ED PIU i or naval academies. The Labour figures include six who 
E one educated at a Service Academy. The figures 


attended Ruskin College, Oxford, and пу. ч. 
4, lude one Conservative and five Labour Members who also attended university. 


E Xcluding one Conservative and nine Labour Members who also attended a university 
T college. 
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TABLE 5: AGE AT ENTERING FIRST EMPLOYMENT 


CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 


NO. PER CENT NO. PER CENT NO. 

16 5.1 102 44.3 118 

151 47.8 | 61 26.5 212 

149 47.1 67 29.1 216 

TOTAL 316 100.0 230 100.0 546 


* Including four Conservative Members and one Labour Member who stated that they had 
never entered employment. 


TABLE 54: AGE OF OLD AND NEW MEMBERS AT ENTERING 
FIRST EMPLOYMENT 
PERCENTAGES 
Е 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 
AGE E — 
OLD NEW OLD NEW 
Under 16. .. gs Se 6.1 14 42.0 60.0 22.3 19.0 
16-20 m ня ка 45.1 57.1 27.0 23.3 37.0 47.0 
Over 20* ed 58 bi» 48.8 41.4 31.0 16.3 40.8 34.0 
a | 
TOTAL 
Percent .. ns -- | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No. .. ek a .. | 246 70 200 30 446 100 


* Including four Old Conservative M. 


embers and one Old Labour Member who stated that 
they had never entered employment. 


TABLE 5: FIRST EMPLOYMENT 


CONSERVATIVE 
ue NO. | PER CENT 
J | acer ee Al 
Manual or Blackcoat trades .. 9 187 
Business #5 s% te e 1 
Armed Forces "t Pt i py 
Professions E ate р AR 
Others .. E 8 
ыш ы ж = HB | 1000 
О 58 


$<. — 
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TABLE 5C: FIRST EMPLOYMENT OF OLD AND NEW CONSERVATIVE 
AND LABOUR MEMBERS 
ки. = PERCENTAGES 
CONSERVATIVE то 
EMPLOYMENT L- m 
OLD NEW 
Manual or Байын trades .. 37.0 36.0 
usiness à : : 8.1 7.0 
(md Forces ` " ae ИЛ 27.0 
Tofessions .. ae > 34.1 27.0 
E ee us. = dh 
Torar 
Percent ., 100.0 100.0 
m К 446 100 
= 


TABLE 6 : PRESENT OCCUPATION 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
OCCUPATION _ | " 
NO. PER CENT NO. PER CENT NO. | PER CENT 
ME eee |i | 
M M.P. (full-time) . .. | 99 313 | 111 483 | 210 38.5 | 
anual or Blackcoat trades .. 1 0.3 14 6.1 15 ОТ 
Usiness x 142 44.9 16 7.0 158 28.9 
Tofessions : 
Law, Am 44 139 | 24 104 | 68 12.5 
Journalism, Writing 12 3.8 22 9.6 34 6.2 
Os „ж „| 56 | 19 83 | 37 6.8 
Orne’, Unions se e «s | Es — 19 8.3 19 3.5 
[el T sc тсе = 5 22 5 0.9 
T эй Ta ON 100.0 | 546 | 100.0 


аза 


TABLE ба: PRESENT OCCUPATION ОЕ OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 


E _ 


OCCUPATION 


SS NS 
M Р. (full-time) 


à "T 
Виа, ог Blackcoat trades .. 


PERCENTAGES 

CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
OLD NEW oLD NEW oLD NEW 
4.3 49.5 40.0 44.4 15.0 
* 4 — 5.0 13.3 2.5 4.0 
40.2 61.4 6.5 10.0 25.1 46.0 
12.2 20.0 11.5 2:3 11.9 15.0 
2.8 7.1 11.0 — 6.5 5.0 
53 71 75 | 133 63 9.0 
— — 7.0 16.7 3.1 5.0 
— 0.5 E 0.2 1.0 
0 ї 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Pr 70 200 30 446 100 
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TABLE 60: SHAREHOLDERS 


CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 


NO. PER CENT NO. PER CENT NO. 


Shareholders .. 5% x» 224 70.9 43 18.7 267 
Non-shareholders a T 92 29.1 187 81.3 279 


TOTAL . A 0 316 100.0 230 100.0 546 


TABLE бс: SHAREHOLDERS AMONG OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 


PERCENTAGES 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR p 
|. CONSER оноов 80 пол ш 
OLD OLD | NEW OLD NEW 
Eom | Зд 
Shareholders .. — .. —.. 724 21.0 3.3 49.3 47.0 
Non-shareholders .. .. 27.6 79.0 96.7 50.7 53.0 
[E ERE] NI 
TOTAL 
Percent ..  ..  .. | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No. .. р EN .. | 246 200 30 446 100 
See 
TABLE 7: NUMBER OF HOBBIES 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
HOBBY | ENT 
NO. | PERCENT | NO. | P . | PERC 
ER CENT NO. | ee 
Twoormore.. ..  .. | 253 80.1 | 167 72.6 | 420 76.9 
Оле only OR Т 6.6 21 9.1 42 77 
None uo И О 722 133 | 22 183: | sa | 1549 
Тога, mi ЭКИДЕ Е 100.0 |230 | 1000 |546 | 100.0 
TABLE 7а: CLASSIFICATION OF THE TWO FIRST HOBBIES MENTIONED" 
CONSERVATIVE | LABOUR TOTAL 
p** 
GROU NO. | PER CENT | NO. | PERCENT | NO. LL 
7 - o. o. аво | 0397 | аа aN 
a RR И 27.1 | 183 515 | 326 = 
ЙИ a ш ж 175 | 332 |128 | 361 |303 | 3% 
‚ИИ E qe ue 
TOTAL Z |527 | 100.0 |355 | 100.0 |s82 | 1000 


* Including 42 instances in which one hobby only is mentioned. ғ 
x*[ Comprises Travel, Tennis, Golf, Skiing, Riding, Shooting, Sailing and Fishing. 
К я T П 
II Comprises Reading, Music, Gardening, Walking and Football. a habet^» 


k s including, for example, “attempting to improve the ары ел, 
ПІ is 2 mixed, perd oe the socialists,” "being educated by grand-childf 
саше Коойесиир” “scything,” "putting rings round questionnaires." 
n 
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TABLE 8: PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

NO. PER CENT NO. PER CENT NO. PER CENT 
Local government 124 39.2 135 58.7 259 
one t 192 60.8 95 413 |287 
Тота 316 | 100.0 | 230 | 100.0 | 546 
Social or publicadministration* | 110 34.8 81 35.2 191 
опе us M .. | 206 65.2 | 149 648 | 355 
TOTAL 316 100.0 | 230 100.0 | 546 
Armed Forces 247 78.2 98 42.6 | 345 

None .. M 69 21.8 | 132 57.4 | 201 36.8 

TOTAL 316 100.0 | 230 100.0 | 546 


* 58 Conservatives and 55 Labour Member 


Social or administrative experience. 


s had experience of local government as well as 


TABLE 8a: PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE OF OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 
PERCENTAGES 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE x 1 
ор NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
| ЭЖИ ЖАЛТ cs | ош | 
Local E 54.0 
government - | as4 | 529 | 590° | 567 | 46.0 T 
None .. jen eie | avi | 410 | 433 | 540 | 460 
TAL (Cee ee л eee 
Per cent 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No. ., mnc wer 70 | 200 30 |46 100 
Е M t: 
Social sac I rase s |I Таб 7 eae Il ee 
о: i inistrati s X e . . a 
Nona Ob buble administration =) Sis До озон ША з 
ae Wee oe 100.0 | 100. 
Per ce 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0. 100.0 
No... КАД pes 70 200 30 446 100 
A == 45 233 | 646 | 570 
rmed х ў 71.4 15 23. Я à 
None Hue: О 7 CN зао 
OTAL ац Е 
Per ceni 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
ING S 246 70 200 30 446 100 
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TABLE 9: FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


CONSERVATIVE LABOUR 
FATHER'S OCCUPATION ! 
NO. | PERCENT | NO. | PER CENT 
Political ДУ m m 25 7.9 9 3.9 ў 
Manual ог Blackcoat trades .. 26 8.1 145 63.0 171 31.3 
Business a ae os 117 37.0 21 9.1 138 25.3 
Professions: 
Medicine .. Uu is 14 44 3 1.3 17 3.1 
Law.. as ня M 25 7.9 7 3.0 32 5.9 
Forces = iá és 34 10.8 1 0.4 35 6.4 
Church: se „ ж | d2 3.8 7 3.0 19 3.5 
Others ъё 58 vi 49 15.5 28 12.2 77 14.1 
Othé.. sa ыи m | TA 44 9 3.9 23 42 
[Io 
TOTAL e " | 316 100.0 | 230 1000 | 546 100.0 


TABLE 0@: OLD AND NEW MEMBERS: FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


PERCENTAGES 
CONSERVATIVE | LABOUR TOTAL 
FATHER'S OCCUPATION —— -- —— ——À 
OLD | NEW OLD NEW OLD NEW 
Political "WEIT 77 8.6 45 = 6.3 6.0 
Manual ог Blackcoat trades .. 8.9 57 | 610 | 766 | 323 | 270 
Business "s 329 | 514 9.5 6.7 224 | 380 
Professions: 
Medicine 45 43 1.0 33 2.9 4.0 
Law .. 73 10.0 3.5 — 5.6 7.0 
Forces 11.8 TL 0.5 = 6.7 5.0 
Church 4.1 2.9 35 = 3.8 2.0 
Others 17.4 8.6 13.0 6.6 | 155 8.0 
Ошегз.. 5.3 14 3.5 6.7 45 3.0 
TOTAL 
Percent ..  ..  .. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1000 | 100.0 
No. .. ws xw ек E245 70 200 30 446 100 
mm 


TABLE 09: OCCUPATION OF MEMBERS AND FATHERS 


PERCENTAGES 
CONSERVATIVE LABOUR TOTAL 
ION EA SEEMS 
GOGURAT FATHER | MEMBER | FATHER | MEMBER | FATHER MEMB IER 
ccce ERREUR 48.3 62 | 383 
Political* АК 61 | 313 2 


Manual or Blackcoat trades .. 
Business ate ee 


Professions 10.5 4.2 4 
Others** 0 
: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 
TOTAL: per cat s 230 546 54 


Full time M.P. in the case of present Members, and any form of political career in 
* timi F. 


case of fathers. 


** Including 19 (8.3 per cent) Trade Unionist Labour Members. 
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TABLE IO: AGE OF MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PERCENTAGES 


OTHER 
CONSERVATIVES 


AGE GOVERNMENT 


Under 30 = 
30-39 
40-49 5 
50-59 3 
60-69 

Over 70 


TOTAL 
Per cent 100.0 
No. 63* 
Median 47.2 


* 
53 Members completed the questionnaire and several others wrote to say where the 
Information we sought was to be found. 


TABLE 100: MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT WHO ATTENDED 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1945-1959 
PERCENTAGES 


SCHOOL 1951 1955 
Public .. 88.5 89.2 
Others .. 11.5 10.8 


100.0 
65 


100.0 
61 


TOTAL: Per cent 
Number 


A 
Labour Government. 


TABLE 10h: SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


PERCENTAGES 
| OTHER TOTAD 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CONSERVATIVES 
Rimas vc | 22 
Elementary only .. 1.6 23 
“Tee T 6 3.6 
hi gs 25 146 148 
| rammar .. .. 15.9 
E 23.8 24.9 
Diu Hine, 2i 534 52.6 
ш = ж A 2.3 1.9 
Others* =|! e вах ў 
MERC OE T EE 
е 100.0 
00.0 р 
No. 1000 : 365 
No. pou ч on 63 302 


* 


ее 
footnote to Table 4. 


LL  — --——.- o э„—— 
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TABLE IOC: GOVERNMENT MEMBERS WHO ATTENDED UNIVERSITY, 1945-59 
PERCENTAGES 


1945* 1950* 1951 1955 1959 


64.5 62.3 36.9 24.6 22.2 
35.5 37.7 63.1 75.4 71.8 


UNIVERSITY 


None .. 
At least one 


100.0 100.0 
65 63 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
62 61 61 


TOTAL: Per cent 
Number 


* A Labour Government. 


TABLE tod: MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT WHO ATTENDED UNIVERSITIES 
PERCENTAGES 


OTHER 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT | CONSERVATIVES 


Oxford 54.5 40.4 
Cambridge 27. 35.1 
London 3 
Provincial 0. 
Abroad 3. 


* 


i 4.8 
16.5 
3.2 
TOTAL 


Per cent 100.0 100.0 
No. 55 188 


* See footnote to Table 4g. 


UNIVERSITY COURSES TAKEN BY MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PERCENTAGES 


TABLE IOC: 


OTHER 
COURSE GOVERNMENT | CONSERVATIVES TOTAL 
a 
Arts.. . ae 
Science 
Medicine .. 
Social Studies 
Law.. It oe 
Others or not known 
| ee ——=——— 
TOTAL 

Per cent. . 

No. 


x Attended by 49 Members. 
** ended by 169 Members. 
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( 
TABLE ТОЁ: AGE AT ENTERING FIRST EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PERCENTAGES 
OTHER | 
| AGE GOVERNMENT | CONSERVATIVES TOTAL | 
| Under 16 3.8 53 5.1 
16-20 34.0 50.6 47.8 
Over 20* 62.2 44.1 47.1 


No. 


i Per cent 
| 
| 


' 5 Including 4 non-Government Members who stated that they had never entered paid 
employment. 


| TABLE IOg: FIRST EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


PERCENTAGES 
OTHER 

EMPLOYMENT GOVERNMENT | CONSERVATIVES TOTAL 

Manual or Blackcoat 
| trades .. o 17.0 19.0 18.7 

Business Y. 11.3 13.3 13.0 
Armed Forces t 24.5 30.8 29.7 
Professional : 41.5 33.5 34.8 
Others va 3 5.7 3.4 3.8 
TOTAL 

Per cent. . M 100.0 100.0 100.0 

No. “> es 53 263 316 


$ AMONG MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PERCENTAGES 


TABLE 104: SHAREHOLDER 


OTHER 


Shareholders ve 
Non-shareholders .. 


TOTAL 
Per cent. . 
No. ae 
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TABLE 107: MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT: FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
PERCENTAGES 
— 
FATHER'S OTHER 
OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT | CONSERVATIVES TOTAL 
Political .. 7.6 7.9 
Manual or Blackcoat 
trade а 6.5 8.1 
Business * 37.6 37.0 
Professions: 
Medicine. . 3.4 4.4 
Law 7.6 7.9 
Forces 11.8 10.8 
Church 3.4 3.8 
Other 17.5 15.5 
Others 4.6 4.4 
TOTAL 
Per cent. . 100.0 100.0 
No. 263 316 


TABLE 10]: MEMBERS OF THE 1950 (LABOUR) AND 1951 (CONSERVATIVE) 
GOVERNMENTS AND THE NUMBER OF THEIR CHILDREN" 


Г 


1950 1951 
NUMBER OF —| —— 
CHILDREN NO. |PERCENT| NO. |PERCENT 
None 21 34.4 22 373 
Опе or two . 25 41.0 12 20.3 
Three or more .. 15 24.6 25 42.4 
TOTAL 61 100.0 59 100.0 


* The probability of the differences in this Table occurring by chance is less than one 
and if the childless marriages and the unmarried Members are excluded, the proba 


is reduced to less than one in 100. 


TABLE 10k: PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE OF MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


PERCENTAGES 
PREVIOUS OTHER 
EXPERIENCE GOVERNMENT CONSERVATIVES 

nment.. 39.6 39.2 

Lu gover + 60.4 60.8 

ТО cent. 1000 1000 

No. 

69.8 79.8 

шен коза 30.2 20.2 

TOTAL 1 100.0 
Рег cent.. 100 0 БЕЗ 


stratio?? 


mE 
ШУ 


* 20 members of the Gi 


12 of these had also 


i i blic admini 
rnment had had experience of social or pu 
ad experience of local government. 
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TABLE II: LABOUR CANDIDATES SPONSORED BY TRADE UNIONS, 1945-1959 


SPONSORED | ОТНЕВ$ SPONSORED MEMBERS 
YEAR* | AS A PROPORTION 
PER CENT РЕК СЕМТ| OF ALL LABOUR 
NO. | ELECTED| NO. | ELECTED MEMBERS 
1945 | 125 96 478 62 30 
1950 | 140 79 477 49 35 
1951 | 139 76 478 46 36 
1955 | 128 75 492 4l 35 
1959 | 129 71 492 38 36 


* See Richards (1959) for the elections 1945-55. 


TABLE 12: COMPOSITION OF THE HOUSE BY PARTY, 1918-1959 


TOTAL 


ELECTION* 


CONSERVATIVE | LABOUR | LIBERAL | OTHERS 


1918-1935 (average) 358 154 
1945  .. sä 215 399 
1950 299 315 
1951 321 296 
1955 345 277 
1959 365 258 


See Ross (1955, p. 460) for elections 1918-1951 and The Times House of Commons, 1955 
(1955, р. 24) for the 1955 election. 


Confidential NoOsssssssssssecsesssssssssosse 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


In the questions that follow please reply by making a circle round the appropriate 
Code number" printed at the side of various possible answers. 


When Were you born? 


Before 1880 1 1910—1919... 5 

1880—1889 2 1920—1929... ston, 5 

1890—1899 3 19030—1930:.. ы. at ак ax. 7 

1900—1909 4 

Where Were you Educated ? 

Preparatory School ... 8 Secondary School... o» a 11 

Public Elementary School 9 Technical School... .. .. 12 
10 Public School (fee paying) ха ХА 


Grammar School 


Name of School 


N 
N 
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Public School (non-fee paying) 14 


Name of School | 


University(ies) ... ... .. ... 15 
Please state Degree and 
which one(s) subject 
T БӨ 
Degree and 
Technical College ... ... ... 16 subject 
l 
W.E.A. or other Adult Education | 
Classes Si фо cem мы LR 


Subjects studied | 
pw An 


А 


What are your two main hobbies or recreations ? | 
=» = ЕРИНЕ. | 


At what age did you first enter paid Employment ? 


Uhnderi5 „ы э. we uy >й. 18 26—80... x dub wp see oar © 
16:200: 7 $i ы mw зыр n. ДО Slandoyer ar o us 2 
21-925 м n; oe m 20 Nevetian S QN I1 E 103 


What was your first employment ? | 
EP COL" -——m— 


What is your present occupation ? | 
What is (was) your father's occupation ? 


Are you 
a company director?... ... ... 24 anemployer ... .. .. com 27 
a company shareholder? ... ... 25 an employee? .. .. .. .. 28 


an owner of a private business? 26 


Have you had previous experience in | 
the House of Commons?... ... 29 Social or Public Administration ? ES 
Local Government?... ... ... 30 the Armed Forces? ... 3 


by JOHN D. HANDYSIDE 


а fairly large scale with questionnaire techniques, sometimes clearly 
against what they thought were their better judgments. In this paper I 
Vill put before you some of the results of our enquiries. But I must make 
it clear at the outset that this is no more than a progress report. 
Wish also to acknowledge the help of my collaborators, especially my 
А LLP, colleagues, Brian Bartlett, Ruth Lancashire, Philip Limb, Jean 
wjnmer, Mary Speak, Elizabeth Sykes and Michael Zimmerman; Alan 
Мше, of the Tabulating Research Centre; the staff of the University of 
ondon Computer Unit; and the several thousand people who filled up 
Uestionnaires and permitted themselves to be interviewed about their satis- 
Actions and aspirations in their working lives. i 
Christopher Scott (1961) has recently published a very full bibliography 
and systematic survey of relevant literature, but it may be useful for me to 
18сц55 briefly the evidence on the real or supposed limitations of question- 
naire techniques before presenting our own experimental results. 


| There has been a marked tendency for occupational psychologists in this 


]: is I think an open secret that the N.LI.P. have been experimenting on 


| 
Satisfactions and Aspirations” 


тошу to distrust self-administered questionnaire techniques, and to tend 
-9 rely much more heavily on interview methods as a source of data about 
Job-satisfaction and similar issues. Wyatt and Marriott (1956) have pro- 
Ided a Systematic study of the use of interview methods for this purpose, 
"t give по comparative data for questionnaire techniques. Heron (1954) 
‘aS reported the use of a method of combining the ‘cafeteria’ type of ques- 
Nnaire item into an interview in an attempt to obtain the virtues of both. 
Jang the whole the literature on the relative advantages and disadvantages 
€ two methods is scanty. 


The protagonists of interview methods claim many advantages for them 
гуу, де, people do not tell lies if they аге skilfully interviewed; sensi- 


1у} M 
Vity, i.e. the interviewer can see whether the respondent has understood 


| © Question; width of coverage, i.e. people can be got to talk extensively 


Sut the whole range of their occupational adjustment; and so forth. 


The detractors of self-administering questionnaire techniques claim that 


analysis of paper-and-pencil responses may be seriously misleading; 
herwise dishonest answers to questionnaires 
le will misunderstand ques- 


People 
Which 


* 


may give flippant or ot 5 
they would not give at interviews; peop 


he Chai i i iti hological Soci 
i air ^ ational Section of the British Psychologica Society, 
"MER on аза Md t the Cae Mr Handyside was Controller of Research at 

St National Institute of Industrial Psychology. He is now Manager. Personnel Research, 


_Эапдагч Telephones and Cables Limited. 
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tions and therefore give misleading answers; people will not answer question- 
naires and therefore the results from questionnaire surveys will be badly 
biassed by non-response; the questionnaire technique eliminates one of the 
major virtues of the interview attitude survey, the therapeutic effect of giving 
workers an opportunity to talk about their grievances with a sympathetic 
listener; and so forth. 


These are arguable issues, and I do not propose to argue them now. It 
seems clear to me, however, that there are some occasions when one must 
make use of questionnaire techniques, which for all their reputed short- 
comings, have two very obvious and undeniable advantages—they are rapi Д 
and they are relatively inexpensive. 


When therefore one does use questionnaire techniques there are two points 
which are likely to give rise to serious misgivings (1) how serious a bias is 
produced by non-response, because it is virtually certain that somc of the 
[юре you issue questionnaires to will not answer them, and (ii) would you 

ave got a very different estimate of the level of satisfaction in the factory 
if you had used the slower, more expensive, but possibly more valid inter- 
view method? | 


THE PROBLEM OF NON-RESPONSE 


_ The main questionnaire we have been using, "How do you like yout 
job?", is shown at Appendix I. It is based very substantially on that 
developed by Hoppock (1935), but we have introduced a new page of check: 
list items, and have replaced a number of his questions with alternatives of 
our own. Indeed we have made a number of alterations to our questionnaire 
as the research has proceeded, so that we have got answers to some questions 
for only a part of the sample of people we have been dealing with. 


One of the points I wish to make about this questionnaire is that it is long! 
Tt consists of four fairly closely typed foolscap sides, and it poses in tota 
some two hundred questions—if one counts each check list item as a 905 
tion, and this is a reasonable assumption since subjects are required to decide 


whether or not to tick each item. 


The method we have used for distribution and collection has been standar ; 
in all but one of the factories where we have carried out surveys. After e 
have held meetings with managers, foremen, works councillors, a Ж 
stewards or other key figures, and obtained consent to a survey being сап 
out, we choose а suitable day—usually a Tuesday, Wednesday, or TE j 
and on the morning of that day three or four members of the МЛ. f 


RAYA д o 
rch team go round the factory visiting people at their actual place us | 
деха he questionnaires and are available to answer questo 


ive out t r " 
= = АНА. The tour is repeated іп the afternoon to see if апуопе п 
abou s А 

been missed оп the morning round. 
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The following day the same people go round to collect the completed 
questionnaires—again a morning and an afternoon round. We also make 
suitable arrangements to cover shift workers, and we arrange to leave a small 
Supply of questionnaires at the works gate or some such other place for 
anyone who gets missed in the delivery rounds. In case anyone is missed in 

€ collection rounds we leave a supply of reply-paid envelopes at a suitable 
place so that completed questionnaires can be posted direct to us at the 
Institute—although in fact the questionnaires which have reached us in this 


Way represent only a tiny fraction of the total. 


This then is the basic situation—a long questionnaire, distributed to and 
collected individually from people at their work place; only twenty-four 
hours allowed for completion; virtually no reminders or chasing up pro- 
cedures. This method has netted us percentage returns of 63, бо, 75, 51 
and 62 in five different firms, giving us just over 4,700 questionnaires for 
analysis, 


The one firm where we were forced to depart from this method of dis- 
tribution and collection individually to people at their work places had a 
. Fesponse rate of only 25 per cent. There were, however, probably several 
. Teasons for the low response rate in this firm, the method of issue and collec- 


Чоп being only one of them. 


Thus I think I can say with some justification that relatively simple and 
Mexpensive arrangements can produce response rates which are by no means 
Negligible. The psychologist man-hours involved are very tiny in compari- 
ton With those required to obtain similar data by interview. Provided that 
the Beography of the factory is not unduly extended one person can quite 
reasonably cope with the issue and collection of questionnaires for 1,000 


People. 


The problem, however, is to know whether the people who do not return 
Westionnaires differ significantly in their job-satisfaction from those who do 
Swer, This is particularly important in view of the fact that one wants to 
compare the je of satisfaction in different factories, and that the differ- 


Aces in response rates between factories may be substantial. 


We have made a number of approaches to this issue of non-response. For 


€ 4 . . B 
“ample, in the questionnaire we ask for details of age, sex, and length of 
e the distributions of these variables for 


Service, and we can therefore compare the dist Pues " 
€ respondent population with the distributions for ^s уо popula m 
*mployees- which, with luck, we can get from the firm's personne 
records, On the whole this method of analysis has not given us much 
Positive information. In some firms men have higher response rates than 
uomen, in other firms the reverse happens. _ Usually there 1s a reduction in 
x, © Tesponse rate with age and this may be important. Usually one gets a 
response rate from people with very short service with the company, 


. ' Bot invariably so. 
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One technique that we tried, which is, I think, original, was to include 
as the final item on the questionnaire a scale which was intended to estimate 
the subject’s keenness to answer, the idea being that one could, by this 
means, look at relationship between job-satisfaction and keenness to answer 
and extrapolate from the data through the range of “very keen" to “don’t 
mind one way or the other" and so get an estimate of what the non-respon- 
dents would have said about their satisfaction had they been persuaded to 


reply. 
_ At this point I think it would be best for me to present some of our results, 
in diagrammatic form. 


First of all, here are the frequencies of endorsement of the various alter- 
natives in the “overall job-satisfaction’’ scale of the questionnaire. | 


FIGURE I: OVERALL JOB SATISFACTION RATINGS FOR A SAMPLE 
OF 1,000 EMPLOYEES FROM FIVE FIRMS 
RATING Percent EwooRsiNG 
2 ©. 20. зо 40 p^ 
I love it 18 
I am enthusiastic about it 43 
I like it very much 145 
I like it a good deal 15 
On the whole, I like it 389 
I like it fairly well 182 
‚ Р 7 1 
I like it a little з 
I am indifferent to it 52 
5 " Р 29 
Оп the whole, I don't like it 
15 
I dislike it 
1 
1 hate it 
s 


of the ratings and the distribution is rather badly at variance with the 
normal curve, but it does give a reasonable amount of discrimination never- 
theless. We did try an experiment in one firm of presenting this scale in 
p ways: version A had "I love it" at the top, and "I hate it" at the 
ottom, version B was A upside down. The two versions were distributed 
alternately to the employees in one factory. 115 of version А were returned 
and 123 of version B. The distributions (once В was turned the right way 
had obtained completed questionnaires from 59 

ain is the ‘Median Percentile’ technique, 


\ 
1 One other point I need to expl 
7 Which we ec made fairly tensive use. I have borrowed this method 


ї 
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As you will sce, the alternative “On the whole I like it” attracted 38.9% 


Up again) were practically identical. There was a very slight tendency for 
People to endorse nearer the top of the scale, but the difference was nowhere 
Nearly statistically significant. In fact if one uses bi-serial r as a measure 
of the relationship between the order of the items and the level of satisfaction 
recorded, the correlation was only .062 for 238 cases. à; 


I will be reporting a number of analyses for this sample of 1,000 people, 
50 I had better tell you a little more about it. Rather than carry out the full 
analysis of the data from all the questionnaires we had collected, we decided 
to limit ourselves to using a sample from five firms for the very full corre- 
ational analysis of the internal relationships amongst questionnaire items. 


The subjects consisted of 1,000 employees of five firms, working in nine 
Actories, The sample was drawn from а total of 4,000 employees in these 
firms who had answered questionnaires during surveys carried out in 1959 
and 1960. 

The sampling method was arranged so that the proportions of men and 
Women should be the same as in the whole 4,000, the proportion of office 
Workers should be the same as in the whole 4,000, and as far as possible 
each firm should be represented by an equal number of subjects. 


The resultant sample had the following characteristics : 


Firm Industry Men Women 
A Packaging 100 34 
B Electrical engineering 150 34 
Cc Food 8o 34 
D Mechanical engineering 150 34 
"E ‚ Mechanical engineering 150 34 
All firms Office workers 100 100 
Total 730 270 


Within these quota limits questionnaires were selected by random 
numbers, 
The resultant weighted response rate for the sample was 59%; that is, we 


% of the people concerned. 
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from the writings of Louis Guttmann (1950) who used it in connection with 
his ‘Intensity Analysis’ procedure. In brief, it is a simple and convenient 
method of converting measures of central tendency from scales of differing 
lengths into a simple and directly comparable numerical form, and if you 
have not come across it before I commend it to your attention as a means 
of presenting survey results. 


Here, for example, are the results of comparing the job-satisfaction ratings 
of people, from our sample of 1,000, who were in different types of job. 


FIGURE 2: MEDIAN SATISFACTION IN DIFFERENT JOBS 


N MEN MEDIAN SATISFACTION PERCENTILE 
o 


JO 20 зо 40 59 $0 70 во 30 100 


30 Management 
& Supervisory 


67 Technical 

32 Clerical 
300 Skilled Production 
167 Other Production 
74 Ancillary 


48 Inspection 


WOMEN 
89 Clerical 
41 Inspection 


109 Other Production 


I my 


(Based on a sample of 1,000 employees from five firms) 


Now, to return to this matter of non-response. As I said, we embodicd 
into the questionnaire a scale intended to measure ‘keenness to answer te 
estionnaire' in the hopes that we would be able to extrapolate to estima 


u . 
Te sort of bias that non-response was producing. 


Here are the results for 586 people from our 1,000 sample; unfortunately 
the idea of using this technique did not occur to us until we had carrie 


out surveys in two of the firms in the sample. 
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FIGURE 3: 


Jos SATISFACTION AND ATTITUDE 
TO ANSWERING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


DATA FROM A SAMPLE Or 586 EMPLOYEES 
IN THREE FIRMS 


100| 


Keen 


‚ ATTITUDE TO ANSWERING 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE pa 


MEDIAN PERCENTILE 


40| 
30| 
20 
10 
Reluctant 

10 20 зо 40 SO 60 то ВО 90 100 

Very adessatesfed Very sahsfiect 
Jos SATISFACTION 
PERCENTILE 


Б The graph uses the median percentile technique for both variables, and 
15 in fact the regression line for satisfaction on attitude to answering. (It 
Should be noted, however, that this relationship is not an immensely strong 
“пе, Eta being .2341 and .0615.) 


h This curvilinear relationship has occurred in each of the firms where we 
ave used the method, and I think the interesting thing about it is that it 
5 curvilinear. It looks as if non-respondents are most likely to be moder- 
ptely Satisfied, and that the people who do answer most readily are those at 
Oth extremes for satisfaction. We had a certain amount of other evidence 
Which tended to support this interpretation. For example, in the firm where 
We got the very low response of 25% the distribution of satisfaction 
gs was much less leptokurtic—that is, having a tall narrow peak— 
an those we have obtained from firms with higher response rates. This 
110855, of course, that the non-respondents were people who, if they had 
SWered, would have piled up their satisfaction ratings in the regions of 
crate satisfaction. However, I will come back to this point in a moment 
о. 
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Before leaving these graphs I would like to go back for a moment to 
what I said about the comparisons we were able to make between the age, 
sex and length of service distributions for our respondent populations in 
comparison with the distributions for the total employees in the firms con- 
cerned. Clearly if those characteristics—age, sex, length of service—are 
strongly related to satisfaction, then this analysis is likely to be important. 


However, we did not find that the relationships were either strong ОГ 
simple. As far as sex was concerned, the mean job-satisfaction ratings for 
men and women in our 1,000 sample were virtually identical—but the 
distributions were different—the standard deviation of satisfaction ratings 


for women was only 85% of that for men—a difference which is significant 
at well beyond the 1% level. 


As far as age and length of service were concerned, both showed only 
weak relationships with satisfaction, and the median percentile method 0 
looking at the data shows that both relationships were curvilinear. 


FIGURE 4: 


JoB SATISFACTION AND AGE 
DATA FROM А SAMPLE OF 1.000 EMPLOYEES 


ю ИМ FIVE. FIRMS 
AIVE FIRMS 


Very Satisfied 
*-——* 751 MEN 
9 — —- 269 WOMEN 


JoB SATISFACTION 


MEDIAN PERCENTILE 


Very dissatisfied 


15 19 23 27 31 35 39 43 47 5t 55 59 65 


AGE iN YEARS 


i 
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FIGURE 5: 
Јов SATISFACTION LENGTH OF SERVICE 


е DATA FROM A SAMPLE OF 1,000 EMPLOYEES 
1м FIVE FIRMS 


Very satisfied 


——e 731 MEN 
-4---«- 269 WOMEN 


JOB SATISFACTION 


MEDIAN PERCENTILE 


Very dissatisfied 


i € 8 o R 19 16 18 20 22 24 


LENGTH of SERviCE WITH FIRM 
16 YEARS) 


While therefore I think one should continue to make comparisons between 
the age, sex, length of service distributions for respondents and total em- 
Ployees, I doubt whether this will by itself tell you very much about the 
Sorts of bias—as far as levels of satisfactions are concerned—which are likely 
to arise through non-response. 


I would now like to turn to evidence on this issue from another experi- 
Ment we were able to carry out. Perhaps ‘experiment’ is a somewhat 
Pretentious title for what we did, because this was a piece of field-work and 
Our controls on the situation were rather seriously lacking in rigour in 
Some respects.* 


What happened was that in one of the firms where we had carried out 


: | д : 
à questionnaire survey and had got a responsc rate of 51%, we were given 


the Opportunity to carry out individual interviews with a sample of em- 


ployecs, and to get them to answer some of the identical questions that we 
ad asked in the questionnaire survey. 
We had two main aims in doing this enquiry: (A we were a bit worried 
about drawing conclusions on the basis of а 51% response, and (0) we 
Oped that the interviews would throw more fight on some of the results 
© had got in the questionnaire survey; in particular we wanted to ask 
People in' more detail how they felt about certain issues, and thus to check 


* А : s H 
A ful i :on of this will appear later in a paper by Brian Bartlett 
uller account and discussion of Philip Limb. 
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on the interpretation (or different interpretations) that they might have 
placed on the questions used in the questionnaire. 


The main weakness of the experiment was that the interviews were 
carried out six months after the questionnaire survey, but we had reason to 
suppose that relatively little had occurred in the firm in the meantime which 
was likely dramatically to affect employees’ job-satisfaction. "Two other 
shortcomings should be mentioned; first, only 8126 of those invited to attend 
interviews in fact actually did so, so even the interview results are likely to 
be affected by a non-response bias; secondly, despite the fact that 45 minutes 
was scheduled for each interview, it was not possible in that time to cover 
anything like as much ground as the questionnaire attempted, albeit super- 
cially, to cover. In fact, two psychologists were occupied for four weeks in 
carrying out these 200 interviews, and it took them rather longer again to 


analyse the data they had obtained and prepare their report. I think this 
reinforces my comment on the speed and relative cheapness of the question- 
naire method ! 


The names of people to be invited for interv 
numbers from the nominal rolls of the Com 
а certain time would b 
purposes of the intervie 
turn up, and names con 


iew were selected by random 
с pany. They were asked whether 
€ convenient and were given an explanation of the 

of those invited actually did 
il each interviewer had seen 
1 arisons of differences between 
х= iia in what t [ hei menm as saying, and we got no 
Тан rie ifferences | 5 оп any question. Incidentally, 
1 should say that when we tried to find the reasons for non-attendance at 
concerned and asking them why 
шү. ‘not intereegn арро! » the most frequent reasons were ‘too 


К О what I said on my form'. 
€ interviews h 
а rather rigidly controlled procedure п whi hos кше epe 


Which the interviewer asked ques- 
: Occurred i igi ion- 
› and in fact presented the subject with a ed а quatum 
was typed together with the appropriate alternative responses. Thé second 
d unconstrained, in which subjects were just encour- 
to elaborate on any other points 


ee the questions asked a 
OF these questionnaires?” “Did ou fill it up?”, “Di i N 
! i id p^. 

We were therefore able to divi ri oak an ac ee 
survey respondents! and "non-respondents'. i кже 


W j appily the T rtions WC 

obtained cre Just about right, 5 96 f i , P оро! : 
T ; 4% ot in Wees c have 

answered questionnaires. laiming to 


{ 
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subjects who at interview said they had not answered questionnaires would 
have a similar mean level of satisfaction to those who said they had answered, 
but that the standard deviation of the satisfaction ratings of ‘non-respondents’ 
would be less than the standard deviation for respondents. In fact, how- 
ever, while the mean satisfaction ratings for the two groups were, as we had 
anticipated, very similar. The median rating for the ‘non-respondents’ was 
only 1.8 percentile points higher than for the ‘respondents’, and the standard 
deviation of the satisfaction ratings for ‘non-respondents’ was 8.2% greater 
than that for ‘respondents’. Of course, the numbers were small—only 109 
Tespondents and 9r non-respondents, and the difference is nowhere nearly 
Statistically significant—nevertheless it is in the opposite direction to what 
We had expected. 


This was a pity! We looked at the data a little more closely and examined 
the relationship between 'keenness to answer' and satisfaction for our 
pendens and non-respondent groups separately. The result was as 
ollows ; 


FIGURE 6: 


Jue SATISFACTION & ATTITUDE TO ANSWERING OF 
RESPONDENTS AND NON- RESPONOENTS 


(Oats obtoined by follow- up interviewa) 


109) 
Keen 
к 
E 
Ы B6 men who and. 
о they had answered 
Arr 3 = А 40 хес o pueshkonnaiires 
TUDE TO ANSWERING = 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE si 
MEDIAN PERCENTILE ы ©, 
лој “Жа ды 60 men who said. 
77 they had nok 
20 Answered guestronnatres 
10 
Reluctant G^ 4o то Фә 90 тоо 


7e 1:0 зо 4 
Very dissatisfied 

Јов SATISFACTION (reaceNrine) 
«Јов SATISFACTION (Еа 


Very satisfied 


As you will see, the relationship was different for the two groups. It is a 
relief to see at least that the non-respondents rated themselves as less keen 
differentiated respondents from non- 


ans . i is single item ans 
пев maus о 1 correlation of .50. But it is apparent 


Pondents to the extent of a bi-seria f t { 
ed luded a substantial proportion of fairly 


ather negative attitude to the question- 
d—but the size of its 


Tes 


th 


lat the non-respondent group inc 
highly satisfied senile who had a r: 
ше Survey. Further examination of the data suggeste 
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i 7 bee le 
5 s was getting too small for adequate analysis—that these peop 
ame ү езй = elderly, and included more than their share of mana- 
genial and supervisory grades who had felt that the questionnaire was not 
сайса, for them but was for their subordinates. 


So much then for our evidence on the effects of non-response. Now I 
would like very briefly to present some evidence on the ‘validity of Fi 
uestionnaire answers. Validity in this context is a difficult issue, and y: 
I propose to do is to give some data about the comparability of evidenc 
derived from questionnaire and interview methods. 


THE COMPARABILITY OF INTERVIEW AND QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 


As I said, in the experiment where we carried out 200 interviews as 4 
follow-up of a questionnaire survey, the interviewers repeated 12 items 
from the questionnaire and offered their interviewees the previous alternative 
replies to choose from. In Figure 7 I have shown the plot of the percentages 


giving the unfavourable answer to each question for the questionnaire #0099 
(horizontal axis), against the interview survey (vertical axis). The number 
beside the dots identify the questions concerned, they were: 


Question 


Do you think the job you are in is the right sort of job for you? 
Have you ever thought seriously about changing your job? 

Are you doing as well in your present job as you expected to? 

Is your work often discouraging? 

Does your work require a lot of concentration? 


Do you feel free to let the management know how you feel about 
things? 


7. Do you feel you are told enough about what's going on in the firm 
to keep you in the picture? 
8. Are you satished with your earnings? 
Do your earnings depend on too many things you cannot control? 
10. Do you get enough change in your work from time to time? 
1r. Can you take a pause when you feel you need to? 
12. Overall Satisfaction Rating (100—Median Satisfaction Percentile)- 
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ЕЛ 


Comparison оғ Inrerview & QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWERS 


зо 40 5o во 


Percent giving unfavourable answer on questionnaire 


6 As you will see, the plots approximate to 
9, С, . . 

775 along the horizontal axis; that is, th ] 
Complaint about each issue at interview as compared with 


However, this data relates to all interviewees, and to questionnaire 


esbondents only. I 


from interviewees who said they had answere 


N = 1,942 


therefore а 


Response rate 51% 


a line at 45 degrees, but offset 
ere was on average 6.7% less 
questionnaire. 


Iso plotted the same display for the data 
d questionnaires. 
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FIGURE 8: 
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10 : 120 зо 40 5o 60 
Percent giving unfavourable answer on questionnaire 
N — 1,942 Response rate 51%, 
‚ Аз you will see, the picture is very similar. The offset is now 5-6% 
instead of 6.7%, but it is still the case that the interviews yielded a higher 
estimate of satisfaction than the questionnaires, 

Although we have to allow for what might have happened in the six- 
month interval between the two Surveys, it seems a reasonable assumption 


that this upgrading is at least in part an "interview effect’, and indeed the 
literature generally supports this view. 


That about completes what I want to 
questionnaire technique—due „to non-response, and to its reputation 0 
dubious validity. At least I think we can say that in our experiments the 
results of interviews and of questionnaires are not wholly dissimilar ! 

Having thus, I hope, indicated that the questionnaire method may Þe 
not altogether mislea ing, I would like to turn to some evidence about the 
dimensions of job-satisfaction which we have derived from factor analytic 
studies of the internal relationships amongst responses to questionnaire 
items. 


say about the limitations of thé 


THE DIMENSIONS OF JOB-SATISFACTION 
There are a number of points of importance on this issue; for example: 
(i) How far are measures of job-satisfaction measures of something 
about people’s specific adjustment to their jobs, or are they more 
measure of general satisfaction with life? 


^ 
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(ii) If they are not—to an overwhelming degree—measures of gener- 
alised satisfaction with life, but are fairly strongly related to 
en pational aspects of adjustment, how many separate elements— 
or factors—are present in this concept of occupational adjustment. 


(iii) Most studies suggest that the ‘general factor’ in job satisfaction is 
fairly prominent, and that the group factors are relatively small in 
comparison. Is this due to a genuine unitariness in job satisfaction, 
or is it due to an artifact in the method of measuring satisfaction? 


We have a certain amount of evidence to offer on each of these points. 

First then, what is the evidence about the issue of whether ‘job-satisfaction’ 
questionnaires measure specific occupational adjustment rather than general 
adjustment to life? Our method of tackling this, as a first step, was to 
introduce into the questionnaire a number of items which we thought were 

ely to tap neurotic maladjustment—our hypothesis being that, if only one 
„actor was required to account for the variance on both the neurosis and the 
Job satisfaction items, then the questionnaire was not measuring specific 
Occupational adjustment. 

We had, of course, to choose neurotic detectors which did not look too 
Sut of place in a questionnaire purporting to be about how people felt about 
their jobs, and we finally ended up with the following: 


& Does your work EE. TT мет ыу much? Fe 

ii) Do you feel too much ‘hemmed-in’ by your work: 

tS Do Tn ever get eyestrain from your work? 

(iv) Does your work tire you out too much? | 

(v) Are the people who work near you friendly? 

(vi) Do you ever get bad headaches from your work ? 

(уп) Would you regard yourself as nervous and highly-strung? 


.. We then carried out factor analyses of the correlations between these 
‘tems and a number of obviously ‘job-satisfaction’ items, for two separate 
Populations—(i) 295 male factory workers, and (ii) 249 female factory 
Orkers, The results were very similar for the two sexes, and showed that 
three factors were needed to account for the variance. These were a ‘neurosis’ 
pon a job satisfaction factor, and a ‘health’ factor. The loading of the 
Sy job-satisfaction item on the neurosis factor was —.186 for the men, and 
ко for the women. Russell Fraser (1947) quotes figures which can be 
nverted to correlation coefficients of the relationship between job-satisfac- 
Чоп and neurosis for his sample of 1,446 men and 1,448 women, the results 
Sing —.192 for men and —.1бо for women. 
On this evidence, therefore, we felt we had grounds for holding that the 
Ypothesis that job-satisfaction questionnaires measure general adjustment 
lle was false. е 
he second issue, how far is job-satisfaction a single factor rather than 
* Cocktail of relatively differentiated component satisfactions was our next 
Toblem, T have one, I believe novel, piece of evidence to offer here. 
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FIGURE 9: JOB SATISFACTION AND VARIABILITY OF FEELINGS ABOUT JOB 
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plot people’s ratings of how much their 
y from tme to time, against their ratings 0 
this is done one finds this marked curvilinear 


К ial explanation of the difficulties which 
people have found in trying to make use of ‘exit-interviews? to obtain infor 


mation about what is causing labour-turnover. It may well be the case that 
pee of quitting are in a state 

in the world xplai? 
how they feel, or what was wrong in their job. егалар 
йеп of job-satisfaction—since : 
f : ‘dimensional nature— is somewh4 
difficult to present briefly, so І have given the full data as Appendix П. 
What we did was to take our sample of questionnaires from 1,000 peoples 
pick out all the items where the population was divided into groups with 
less extreme splits than 10%-90%, intercorr 


2 the 
p IO %—‹ clate answers and factorise th 
resultant matrix. We did this as a two-stage procedure for two reasons’ 
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аз а one-stage procedure it would have involved the computation of 4,753 
correlations, whereas the two-stage method required only 1,555; which ds a 
considerable saving when each correlation is based on 1,000 cases; secondly. 
We recognised that the rotation of the factors from the one-stage oiu 
would be an enormously difficult problem. It was bad enough in the two- 
Stage method! The use of the two-stage method, however, involves a weak- 
Dess in that we found it practicable only to use unit-weight scoring to obtain 
the first-order factor scores; this does reduce the accuracy of our results, but 
We have attempted to overcome this to some extent by scoring for a spurious 
factor created by the unit-weight scores, and extracting this factor in the 
second-order matrix. 
i е results of this work suggest that there are at least ten relatively 
Ndependent factors underlying the pattern of correlations we obtained : 
(1) A factor which arises from the method used in the questionnaire 
to tell subjects how to record their answers, and from the adoption 
of unit-weight scoring. 
(2) Satisfaction with supervision. 
(3) Physical working conditions. 
(4) Satisfaction with pay. 
(s) Evaluation of the firm. 
(6) Residual variance in ‘ov 
the other factors. 
(7) Intrinsic interest of the work. 
(8) Undemanding character of the work. 
(9) Leniency of discipline in the firm. 


(10) Health stress. 
(Sec Appendix II for details of the factor loadings.) 


No doubt, had we used different items in the questionnaire the identities 
E the factors we would have obtained would have been different, but it 
E, uns plausible to argue from these results that job-satisfaction is multi- 

mensional in character. 
th "Thus I feel that the evidence we have obtained strongly supports the view 

at studies of attitudes to work and job-satisfaction should use a multi- 
ae framework, and in particular that if one secks to investigate, for 
6 ample, relationships between satisfaction at work and efficiency at work, 
ne should be pretty explicit about which aspects of job-satisfaction one is 


Со: А * B 
"relating with the efficiency measures. 


erall job satisfaction? not accounted for by 


ENSIONS OF ASPIRATIONS 
NI Inust now turn very briefly to the second item in the title of my paper. 
hat І have to say here is very much a workshop report of studies in 


Togress, 

Presumably if one is to have an adequate theory of job-satisfaction one 
Ust take account not merely of the satisfaction of appetites, but also of the 
ature of these appetites and of individual differences in their pre-potency. 


THE DIM. 
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Rightly or wrongly, I took it to be the case when we started work E 
this enquiry that there was relatively little published in the way of systemati 
studies of the dimensionality of human occupational aspirations. "There are 
of course numerous studies in which workers have been asked to rank the 
relative importance to them of such things as pay, hours, interesting work, 
and so forth, but I found myself very dissatisfied with what appeared to me , 
to be serious methodological and theoretical shortcomings in these studies. 

I felt therefore that we ought to try and start pretty well from scratch, 
and attempt to approach the problem by a number of different methods, to 
see whether the results from the different approaches tended to support or - 
to contradict each other. In fact, however, our work has so far been confined | 
to only two methods of investigation. 

Both of these are open to the very reasonable objection that all we have , 
done is to study what people say about their aspirations, and that we have 


: i dissimilar social, educational, an 
occupational backgrounds? 4 екы 1 


, One idea that occurred to us Was to use "personality? items with instruc 
tions of the type, ‘How attractive is this to your’ This led us to the 
development of one of the questionnaires on which ; i 
siderable amount of work; jt js shown as Appendix Ш and is headed 
Which would you prefer to be?’ I have not time t into details of the 
way in which the forced-choice pai wae i 
reasonable rationale, and we a me i rre 
lation matrix of 32 x 32 items to allow fo the еы rr seen the choice 
pairings. 
In parenthesis I should sa 
gathered replies from our first Wave of €nts we had e secon 
thoughts, and felt we ought to have included it ne 


л 8 
areas of self-evaluation that we had 


‘sensible, down-to-earth, practical’, and the ‘gay, lively, cheerful’ are 
However we felt that it would be too big a task to st. HA 
these, and we continued work on the originally 
Somewhat to my surprise, people were willing to answer this unreaso™” 
able looking document, and reported completion times in the region of 1 
to 20 minutes. 2 
By various means and with the help of Personnel managers in a variety | 
of firms we collected several hundred completed questionnaires, from whic 
we selected a sample of 500 which were an approximate quota sample 
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the employed population by age, sex, occupational level, and heavy, light 
ог service industry. 

We carried out a number of analyses of the resultant material with the aid 
of the University of London Computer Unit. For example, there are strongly 
marked sex differences in the attractiveness of the various words, 14 of the 
32 words showing differences significant at the 0.1% level. Nevertheless 
the rank orders of attractiveness of the words are pretty similar, rho being 
+.824 for the two sexes. Again, we looked at age differences, and at least 
опе of these seems interesting—older people choosing ‘conscientious’ and 
thorough’ markedly more than younger ones. 

We also factorised the matrix of 496 correlations between the 32 items 
and at the moment I can report the results of rotation of the first four factors 
which, in their rotated form, account for 15%, 13%, 8% and 7% of the 
Variance, i.e., a total of 43%. I think there are probably more factors to 
Come out, and this may tidy up the picture, but we are waiting for computer 
time to complete this analysis. 
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This is intended as a three-dimensional Picture of the first three factors, 
which account for 36% of the variance. As you will see, they appear to be 
psychologically meaningful, and indeed Factor 1 which contrasts desire to 


be ‘worldly successful’ with desire to be ‘modest and good’ brings to my 
mind the work of Porter and Ghiselli (1957). 


tained in the study with the ‘Desired , 
Self’ questionnaire. 


I regret that time does 
work, but as I sai 


: ese contributions have any relevance 
to your own studies. 
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APPENDIX I 


HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR JOB? 


You may have heard that some research is being carried out 
at (N: f fi 

how much people like their jobs. : ache ts 

It would be of great value to the research if you would fill up this form about how 
you feel about your job. There is room at the end for you to write any special comments 
you want to make. 

You need not give your name, if you don't want to, but the completed forms will not 

€ seen by anyone except the staff of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


І. I have been іп my present job......... years. 

2. I have worked at (Name of firm) for......... years altogether. 

3. How many firms, apart from (Name of firm) have you worked for in the last three 
years? ......... firms. 

4 My job is 


(e.g., machine minder, super 
typist, or whatever your job is usually called). 


5. My age is......... years. 
6. I am male/female (cross out which does not apply). 
7- I work full-time/part-time (cross out which does not apply). 


8. Now consider all the things that are part of your job : the actual work, the pay, the 
conditions of heating, lighting and ventilation, the way you are supervised, the 
people you work with, and so on, and then put a tick (, /) beside the ONE state- 


ment that most nearly describes the way yor feel about your job :— 


Ilove it 

I am enthusiastic about it 
Ilike it very much 

Ilike it a good deal 

On the whole, I like it 

I like it fairly well 

I like it a little 

I am indifferent to it 

On the whole, 1 don't like it 
I dislike it 

I hate it 


may change from time to time. Please tick 


9. Your feeli isfacti ith the job 
our feelings авнаа 1 describes the way your feelings 


the item in each of the two following lists which best 
change, 
How much they change How often they change 
Very much From hour to hour 
Quite a lot From day to day 
A fair amount From week to week 
A little From month to month 
Hardly change at all 


Not at all 
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o. What are the things you like best about your job? 


А , z 
(4 /) those statements which seem to fit your job. You can use as many or as few tick 
as you like. 


a steady job needs nimble fingers 

too routine 

dirty 

worrying 

too heavy 

well paid 

irritating 

good equipment (machines) 


boring 

you have to concentrate 
varied 

too fast 

the product is ugly 
badly organized 

too tiring 


monotonous 
responsible 
competitive 
clean 

damp 
difficult 


I. Here are some phrases which can apply to jobs. Please read through this list and tick | 
I work with a goed crowd | 


skilled 
straightforwar noisy good work hours 
the product is interesting I work on my own cluttered up 
payment by results artistic 


interesting 
uses your brains 
too mechanical 


not enough skill required keeps you busy 
too much waiting around 

I work with those of my own age you can pause when you want to 
offers prospects of promotion gives you a chance to use initiative 
my work is slowed up by other people's mistakes 


Any others? 


П. Here are some statements that can а ly to “the boss” 
list and tick those which apply t dud s 


- Please read through the 
о your boss (that 
directly in charge of your work). 


is the person you think of as most 


fair reliable muddled 

strict helpful respectable 

expects too much nagging pleasant 

considerate full of ideas always keeps promises 
stand-offish too old encouragin 

efficient good to work under explains things clearly 
moody confident frightening 

knows his job breathes down your neck. has favourites 

clever Praises you when you do interfering i 
too young . well kind 

listens to what you say sarcastic З stands up for us 
sincere doesn't seem interested slack 


we can never find the boss 
not clear who the ‘boss’ is 


Any others? 


you never know уу 


swears at people | 
here you ie with him (ber) 


treats you like a human being 


"T 


| 32. Is there too much noise where 
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Ш, Here are some statements about firms. Please tick those which you fecl apply to 


your firm. 


friendly 

up-to-date 

a good firm to work for 
has a good reputation 
old-fashioned 

difficult to get to 
honest 

“go-ahead” 

рез 

unha 

mec 

muddle 


“a enough overtime 
looks after its employees well 


trade unions given too much power 
needs some fresh people at the top 


too many pork in the offices 
not enough training provided 


enterprising 

too set in its ideas 
hardworking 

“а happy family" 

only out to make money 
offers secure jobs 

serves its customers well 
efficient 

losing money 

has a nice class of worker 
too much class distinction 
impersonal 


has safe markets 

well run 

poor working conditions 
offers well-paid jobs 
too big 

scruffy 

good welfare 

poor planning 

mean 

too departmentalised 
respectable 

strict about timekeeping 


easy-going 


too much overtime 
they waste money on things we don’t want 


makes a good 


too many rule: 


good cooperation with trade unions 
s and regulations 
class of product 


there is a good suggestion scheme 


CNN О озан 


“ п 


Yes”, Draw a circle roun 


you are not sure. Leave it blank if you find the qu 


After each of the following 


1. Are the materials you use generally satisfactory? 


2. Is your machine (equipment) 


for you? 


. Are you often delayed by 


сул BO 


- Does your work require a 


О хо ом 


- 


12. Do you find 


13. Is your work often discouraging? 
14. Do you get enough change in your 


- Are you doing as well in your present j 
Have you ever thought seriously about с 
Does your work tire you out too much? 


+ Is your job too monotonous? : 


- Can you take a pause when you feel you need to? 


‚ Do you fecl you can work at your own speed? 


15. Do you ever get bad headaches from your work? 


- Did the firm give you sufficient training 


17. Do you fecl too much "hemmed-in" by your work? 
G in from your work? a 


Do you ever get eyestrat 


19. Are you satisfied with your carnings? 


- Do your earnings depend 
+ Does you work eve 


you work? 


questions draw a circle round “Yes” if the answer is 
No" if the answer is *No". Draw a circle round “?” if 
estion too difficult to answer. 


254 Ay: Yes ? No 
usually kept in good working order 

EE "to ame "- куз — Yes ? No 

s Yes ? No 

waiting for work? ex 4 vu Yes ? No 

ob as you expected to? Yes ? No 

hanging your job? yes ? No 

E "Y Yes ? No 

lot of concentration? Yes ? No 

LED p Yes ? No 

- Do you feel that you are rushed too much by the speed of the work? Yes ? No 
i nee Yes ? No 

i ickly? Yes ? No 
the time passes quickly " A S. Vi aus 
work from time to time? Yes ? No 

oe see Yes ? No 

for the job you are doing? Yes ? No 

$ Yes ? No 

Yes ? No 

eas ue ied =n Yes ? No 

on too many things you cannot control? Yes ? No 
r upset your health much? . Yes ? No, 
Yes ? No 
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23. Are there any fumes or $ 


mells connected with the work which 
bother you? 


T К m Ses ха и Yes ? No 
er "boss" (that is the person ou think of 
s WHEN peg s a charge S your wol) if уса could? ... Yes ? No 
25. Are you able to chat to people whilst you are working? ,.. T Yes ? T 
26. Are the people who work near you friendly? P MM e Yes ? БЫ 
27. Would you regard yourself as nervous and highly-strung? — Yes ? 
28. Do you feel that you work as a part of a team (rather than on ? No 
your own)? ... 8 ss sew bas - m Yes 
29. Do you think that the job you are in is the right sort of job No 
Íor you? А eee es? aa - «m Yes ? N 
30. Do you have too many bosses? ... kis Yes ? А. 
31. Is there too much dirt Where you work? 6 а a Yes ? Ne 
32. Do you feel free to let the management know how you feel about Yes P 
things? a б = — oi a zu Yes ? No 
33. Do you feel that you are told enough about what's Boing on in the 
firm to “keep you in the picture"? Es e" m Yes 2 Ng 
34. How many people work in the Same group as yourself? About ursi people. 
x good à job do you feel that the various levels of management in the Company 
are doing? 
Please tick ONE Square opposite to each level to indicate your opinion—leave out any 
you feel you are not їп a position to judge, 


Department Management 
Top Management 


If you would like to say anything else a 
it here: 


bout how you feel about your job, please write 


т, 
S m RENE 
———À 
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., How do you feel about filling in this form? Do you think that this survey is a good 
idea or not? (Please tick the ONE answer which most nearly shows how you fecl.) 

Iam very much in favour of it 

Iam in favour of it 

On the whole, I am in favour 

I don't mind one way or the other 

I don't want to be bothered with it 

I am inclined to think it is a bad idea 

I am against surveys like this 

I refuse to have anything to do with it 


You can put your name here if you ШКе...........................+1изезе кин жения несени 
Bring this form to work tomorrow—it will be collected by one of the staff of the 
ational Institute of Industrial Psychology in the same way as it was given to you. 
That's all. Thank you very much for your co-operation. 

B. M. Speak 


Industrial Psychologist 


APPENDIX II 


FACTOR ANALYSIS OF JOB-SATISFACTION DATA 


The factor analysis of data from the questionnaires was carried out in two stages. The 
first stage consisted of the development and analysis of four correlation matrices, con- 
cerned respectively with information contained in the check-lists on ‘the job’, ‘the boss’, 
and ‘the а and from a rather more heterogeneous group of questions which had 


been presented with ‘Yes’, ‘?’, or ‘No’ as the available answers. 


Routine or ANALYSIS 


First Stage 
The data from the sample of 1,000 questionnaires were transferred to Hollerith 
Punched cards. Within each of the four matrices cross-tabulations of items which had 
cen endorsed by between 10% and 90% of subjects were obtained. (Items with more 
Extreme splits than this had to be excluded because of the limitations imposed by the use 
9f tetrachoric correlations.) These cross tabulations provided 2 x 2 tables which were 
Converted to tetrachoric correlations by means of Thurstone’s computing diagrams. 


The four matrices were then factor analysed on a Mercury computer with a principal 
component programme. It was decided to limit the analysis to six factors for each 
Matrix because of the need to limit the computer time devoted to this stage of the work, 
and because previous small scale trials had indicated that six factors would account for 
about two-thirds of the total variance. 

The resultant factor loadings were then plotted graphically and rotations carried out 
With the aim of arriving at results which were (а) psychologically meaningful, and (b) 
Which would permit the use of unit-weight scoring methods for the development of 

P nalysis. Sums of squares of factor loadings were com- 


fact, 
Or scores for the second-stage à s ч 
Pared for the rotated and unrotated axes, and were checked until no discrepancy greater 


an 1% persisted. 
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RESULTS 
DES MATRIX OF CHECKLIST ITEMS ON "THE JOB" 
FREQUENCY 
OF ENDORSE- ITEM ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS h* 
MENT PER 0 (UNRO- 
CENT ET IE | IE | лу у VI | TaTED) 
— — dt ILI — 
57.9 А steady job ДЕ Жү 000| 383| 288 —263|—198| 419| 516 
16.3 Monotonous 2; ++ |—779 108|—191| 254 017 | —221| 768 
34.6 Responsible xs ө» 475| 547 130 | —062| —168| — 106] 586 
27.2 Clan  .. E ie 028| 272| 833 —049| 078| 013] 780 
56.2 I work with a good crowd 079| 422 130 190| 096| 535| 528 
18.0 Straightforward . . ++ |—295! 387| 200 041 392) 206| 477 
17.1 The product is interesting 495| 502 136| 098 135| 099| 552 
10.4 Needs nimble fingers... 033! 388|—010 —008| 060|—355| 283 
10.8 Too routine sis 551—249] 200| 013] 280 —089 | —254| 750 
T waa PEN we EC 151 —829! 219|—017| 116| 846. 
Ho бо Li рае о e 1] 153) 000] 620| 000] 533 
machines — ||- 
ИЕ Zoe aor -10l aer 
18.6 I work on my own ++ |—004| 356| 132 427 E 420 
46.9 Keeps you busy 2123 > 206] —240 
13.1 Boring 


: ЕЕЕ ИЕ ЧЕ 
34.3 You have to nc te | Я 158093 —158| 82 
e Varied o 10 concentrate 204 zA 090 | —161 | —209 | —345| 619 


PE а —109 | —030 | — 67 

126 Sadly organized sis ++ |—186| 092 —011 890 E —- 029 883 

2 Good work hour — 7: | 424) 552|—143| —013| 42) 019} 680 

ЕНИ ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ 

28.5 Uses your brains ` en oo| 329] 013| 672 

25.3 I work with those of my ol EE тона OT] Bid 
own age E ej- — 

42.4 You can pause when you SO ge) is in Poo Bond май 
want to " ej- 

18.7 Gives you а chance to use me | ет] =й ршн 
initiative 


1283 | Satisfaction Dichotomy i| 573| 401] 000] —220] — 149 080| 568 
* 67.0 Satisfaction Dichans І cao] 000) 190 —210| 556| 126| 838 


023| 158| —270| 427 204| 796 
16.19 | 8.40 : ; 62.95 


Percent of Tota] Variance 


* (The two items Satisfaction Di 
"Overall Satisfaction Scale'—i.e, 


like it", thus contrasting more sati: 
: between “Оп the whole I like it” and 
respondents with the remainder). 
"The factor-loadings p 
provide factor scores. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE FACTORS 


total number of items endorsed, 
Factor III is clearly Clean work vs : Dirt 


y and Noisy Conditions, 
Factor IV has only one large loading—Badly organized. 


Factor V also has only one large loading —Well paid, 


ine p sacral еен 1 
< 800d deal” and “On the who! 

A d respondents With the remainder; and seco 

it fairly well”, thus Contrasting the less satis: 

rinted in bold face indicate items selected 


for unit weight scoring t9 


this factor is simply thc 
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Factor VI contrasts ‘Needs nimble fingers’, ‘Keeps you busy’, and ‘You have to concen- 
trate’, with ‘A steady job’, ‘I work with a good crowd’, ‘I work with those of 
my own age’, and "You can pause when you want to’, and has therefore 
been called “Demanding vs: Undemanding”. 


MATRIX OF CHECK-LIST ITEMS ON “THE BOSS” 


P auaa 
ORSE- ITEM ROTATED FACTOR 
MENT рге , ROTATED СТОК LOADINGS | ў ка 
CENT г | п ш | iv | v | м | тате) 
Treats you like a huma 
being .. - ss 560 587 160 | —050 | —200 | —026| 727 
Considerate are s 568] 398| 474| 010|—242|—123| 776 
Good to work under .. 578| 383| 483| 122|—213|—018, 781 
Fair m oe ice 634 299 180 | —118 | —024 | —292| 622 
Pleasant .. vs x 475| 473| 384| 057|—191 363| 765 
Helpful .. ue м 475| 465 468| 041|-—156 135| 704 
Listens to what you say . . 560 398 401|—025| 032|—248| 688 
Praises you when you do 
wel .. E 5+ 378 701 057 178 117 160} 703 
Stands up for us - 401| 540| 347| 041|—092|—194| 629 
Sincere .. йе > 450| 417 564} 050|—108 118| 716 
Respectable a s. 277 547 417 120 | —231 290| 695 
Explains things clearly .. 350| 427| 625| 070|—198|—034| 744 
Efficient .. s p 398 301 640| 020| —073 | —024| 658 
Reliable .. ES "ic 360 398 702| 053|—090| 233| 847 
Always keeps promises . . 314| 492| 633| 063| 078|—138| 767 
Confident á vi 130| 530| 690 101| —061 132| 799 
Knows his job .. X 198| 230| 795 158 | —049| 000] 748 
Full of ideas T 040| 373| 547, 097| 585 103| 799 
Moody .. E? `” |—697| 312|—254|—047| 053 —383| 799 
You never know where 
you are with him 780| 245|—363| 042|—002, 056| 811 
Has favourites .. .. | —805 170| —107| 037|—189|—263| 795 
Expects too much ..|-614| 268|—190| 000| 537 260| 845 
Sarcastic . . 55 ..|-805| 219 | —109 | —042 160 | —278| 806 
Satisfaction Dichotomy І 370| 016| 202| 907| 102|—031| 1005 
Satisfaction Dichotomy II 400| 068} 043| 912|—067|-—062| 1000 
Percent of Total Variance | 25.40 16.20 | 20.23 | 7.22 | 4.27 | 3.78 | 76.91 


INTERPRETATION oF THE FACTORS 


Factor I is clearly general evaluation of the supervisor, and 
with Fleishman's “Consideration” factor. 

Factor II is similar in character to Factor II in the matrix on "the job"—having rela- 
tively uniform all positive loadings, except on the two Satisfaction Dichoto- 
mies, and has therefore been interpreted as a measure of subjects tendencies 
to endorse either few or many items in total. The factor score derived for this 
factor is simply the total number of items endorsed. a 

Factor III is interpreted as a rating of the supervisor's Efficiency Р | 

Factor IV has significant loadings only on the two Satisfaction Dichotomies. 

actor V has two sizeable loadings “Bull of ideas" and “Expects too much” but has 


А not been used for further analysis. . 
No interpretation is offered for Factor VI which accounts for less than 495 of the 


variance 


might fairly be equated 


(Note, The choice of items for unit-weight scoring in this analysis is clearly less than 
optimal. This was due to further rotations being carried out after the selection 


of items for scoring weights). 
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MATRIX OF CHECK-LIST ITEMS ON "THE FIRM" 


ITEM ; ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS т «8 
І п | ш |у |v [у ТАТЕР) | 
| 161) 365) 000) 325|—127| 552 | 1135 
А Са | Sal sol ae 047 | —020| —123| 823 
1 Up-to-date — .. .. | 554| 600]—084 021 | —135 | —126| 707 
x Наз а good reputation .. | 551) 400| 246 274| 069] 000 209 
46.1 A good firm to work for 548| 286| 367 380| 025| 073 TA 
14.3 Honest s- ee sa| B42] 586) 028 278| 047| 242 iss 
20.7 | Serves its customers well | 522 664| 183|—003| 074] 027| 76 | 
151 | Respectable. Wer 477| 563| 113| 004]—153| oog) 582 | 
13.6 “Go-ahead” .. ..| 454| Gog —064| 140| 022| 110| 635 | 
27.8 Frendy.. — :: loyee | 241] 333] 428| 211|.—066| 243 595 
ks after its employees 
са Toe а ы | 407) 385] 411] 434| о» 058| 671 
16.6 Has a nice class of worker 376| 456| 310 390| —143| 098| 621 
13.5 Has safe markets v. 352| 582| 24i —458 | —033 | —224| 782 
23.2 Offers secure jobs "| 347| 546| 353| 062 015| —053| 552 
362 | Good welfare ., <; 314^ 434! 287! 317| 000 050| 468 
32.6 Makes a good Class of 
product ý 
16.1 


п with | 224] 600] 2851 131| о —202| 565 | 

Good co-operation with | 
trade unions .. Xs 105 

324 Strict about time-keeping 011 

18.5 Easy-going МЕ ке 

158 | Changing е mone; | 2231] 275/—148|—212| 196 097| 242 

14.1 Only out to make money | —377 

13.2 Тоо many rules and regu- 

Коры — ,, "7 | 384 425 | —686 —032 —020| оо0| тов 

11.7 Too Set in its ideas ++ |—437] 469 033| —302| 081 —120| 521 
E Toomuch class distinction —930| 334| —250 —184| 027|—131| 502 

10.5 Poor Working conditions —545| 347 


—230|—132| 169| 716| 1029 
15.8 They waste money on 
things we don’t want.. 
24.1 Оо many people in the 
offices .. bi sie 
14.9 Needs some fresh people 
at the top ЕА 


23.2 Poor planning 

12.7 Muddled d A 
28.3 Satisfaction Dichotomy I 
67.0 Satisfaction Dichotomy IT 


Percent of Total Variance 


INTERPRETATION ОЕ THE Factors 


Factor I is interpreted as a measure of respondent's evaluation of the “Еа 
firm. 


Factor II is the same sort of general factor of tendency to endorse many or few items 
as appeared in the two previous matrices, 

Factor III appears to be related to "Discipline vs : 

Factor IV contrasts “Money orientation” with “Wel 

Factor V has large loadings on only the two Satisfa 


Factor VI has only two substantial loadings, BSH Of these wag used’ ай Ж 
means of coding it for the second stage analysis, 

(It should be noted that whereas the other matrice 

Particular questions, cover people engaged in a v 


ency" of the 


Leniency”, 
fare orientation”, 


ction Dichotomies, 
and the lar; 


z m 
Ler ġo, 


E 
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a large number of supervisors, the matrix on “the firm" is restricted to the contrasts 
amongst only five firms. It would, therefore, probably be desirable to repeat this analysis 
When sufficient data has been obtained from employees in a larger sample of firms.) 


MATRIX OF "YES-?-NO" QUESTIONS 


VI 
too rushed by the speed 


ofthe work? (Yes) .. 056| 837] 148| 180} 095|—200 
12.5 Do you feel you can work 
at your own speed ? (No) | —020 809 170| 221|—109|—261| 806 
10.7 Can you take a pause 
when you feel you need 


ANSWER 
16.0 Do you feel that you are 


to? (No) Js ..|-—089| 856 116| 006 175 | —073| 788 
13.6 Does your work tire уо 

out too much ? (Yes) .. 145 511 200 372 480| —068| 679 
19.4 Do you find the time pas- 

ses quickly? (No) .. 489| 385| 243|—061| 421|—037| 624 
12.6 Do you feel too much 

“hemmed-in” by your 

work? (Yes) .. “а 504| 387 103 110| 473| 087| 654 
31.5 Do you have too man; 

bosses ? (Yes) .. 220| 392| 637| 021| 182| 171| 665 


19.4 Do you ever get bad head- 
aches from your work ? 
(Yes) .. 1. ae | 077| 247| 186] 790] 216| 000] 771 
22.4 Is your job too monoto- 
nous? (Yes) .. E 743| 282| 030| 148| 319|—194| 799 
26.6 Do you get enough chang 
in your work from time 
to time? (No). . " 660| 318| 110| 062| 179|—127| 609 
36.9 Is your work often dis- ' 


couraging ? (Yes) .. 625| 393| 155| 151| 142| 270| 680 


23.0 Would you choose another 
“boss”? if you could? 


(Yes) .. ча s 210| 255| 755|—021| 000) 000) 683 
47.4 Are you satisfied with your 
earnings ? (No) B 400| 374| 422|—081|—165| 282| 581 


38.7 Have you eyer thought 
seriously about chang- 
ing your job? (Yes) .. 624| 240| 270| 314|—243| 087| 687 


81.1 Do you ever get eyestrain 

fm your work? (Yes) 086] 090] 164| 869| 134] 032] 823 
19.8 Are you doing as well in 
your present job as you 
expected to? (No) .. 578 
54.4 Do you feel you are told 
enough about what’s 
going on in the firm to | 
“keep you In the pic- | -79| 071) 685| 296[—o58| 070 
ture"? (№0). 'r|..654| 073|—292|—031|—052| 683 
28,3 Satisfaction Dichotomy I — 63 | 178 | -203| —062| —053| 615 


zen i ion Dichotomy II 
| Satisfaction Dic! seri adi E 
Percent of Total Variance 20.35 | 18.9: ч 


h 2 “Yes”, “p” “No” 
eo were requ: о answe. es or "No 

е са: i i required to answer Э s 

а se of this matrix respondents wer 


^ ach ue is no factor com arable to Factor II—i.e., ten- 
Ж 9 ion, and consequenti there 1s п tor р: e т 

nc quently 

s y i en i їп each of the three previous matrices. 


to endorse many or few items— 


292| 155| 056|—561| 200) 808 


NT 
ERPRETATION OF THE FACTORS 
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Factor I in this matrix is clearly "Monotony" but has some loading of general job- 
satisfaction. 

Factor II is clearly “Stress from pace of Work", but has also considerable loadings of 
general job-satisfaction. 

Factor III is “Criticism of Supervision". 

Factor IV is “Health Stress", 

No interpretation is offered for Factor V which accounts for 74 


í r % of the variance. ^ 
Factor VI has substantial loadings only on the two Satisfaction 


Dichotomies. 


ROUTINE or Anatysis 
Second Stage 


In the light of the above results, unit-weight scores were derived for twelve ‘scales’ 
consisting of the items having highest loadings (shown in bold type above) on each of 


the factors having several identifying items. In addition, scores were obtained for the 
‘number of items endorsed’ on each of the thre i i 
was programmed to punch out the resultant fiftei 


the single-item scores on items which singly id 
(е. ‘Job is badly organized’, ‘Poor Working conditions in the firm’, ‘Job is well paid’, 
‘action Dichotomies), 


es cary one scores Were then cross-tabulated, and the cross-tabulations con- 
verted to pro uct-moment, bi-serial, or tetrachoric correlations as appropriate, to provide 
the second-order correlation matrix, ( 


У th i ical 
meaning, and the following results were cited ud graphically for psychologica 


SCALE OR ITEM ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS UNRO- 


I | a jurjiv| v [уг Үп үшіх| x | he 


Interest of Job 


Eoo Pcl eee liei BEN 
Clean Уйкы PE um A disidiecs $11:03| 21| oo| &z|-15| oz|-iz| оз 
Undemanding character of job 11|-04| 10 z0 os 792) 01 10|-17|-24| 98 
Considerateness of Super- 02|-31| 80| 41| 09| 92 
vision = x2 e 32| 74| 26 01| 23 

Efficiency of Supervisor |" 55| 62| 1 07|-23| 10|-18| 07| 86 
FücencrofiheFitm а 25 | 08 С е -03| 05)-з1| 00 a 
Leniency of Discipline in Firm 18| 39| 37 28| 26|-15 -13 |-02| 00 

Welfare orientation of Firm. . 34| 27| 36 13|-03| 55|-09| 80 
Monotony ofthejob .. | 23|-46|-37 | a7 | 22 ECT ERE | 97 
Health stress .. E m 23|-22! 00| 03 -21|-21| 05 E =LI 071. 28 
Criticism of Supervision .. 23 | -71 | -28 | -26 -11|-09| 88 


Dissatisfaction with earnings | 17|-26|-22|_g9| 001-15] 05| 09|-o8| бе| 72 

Job is well paid his ъд 

Tob is badly organised 2 43 |-48 | -34 -18|-51 

Poor working conditions in 
firm 


isfaction Dichotomy I |. - 95 
Satisfaction Dichotomy І .. 15| 18| 39| 00 22|-02| 04 
Мока Dichotomy IT -- | 06] 20| 43| 03| 2| Ж 20 К ШОУ 


No. of Items about ‘Job’ en- 
dorsed р 


5 3 
Speed pressure of the job .. 16|-47| 46 28 44| 16|—07 |10 33|-07| 80 
No. of Items about ‘Boss? en- 


dorsed qu РР nee 76| 41| 07 -15| 07 
No. of Items about ‘Firm’ en- 07 |-05| 12]-28|-o5| 86 
dorsed vs m m 84|-05| 05| 02| 15 13-11|-12| 17|11| 82 Г 
Percent of Total Variance .. |16.7|13.9 11.4| 9.91 8.7] 6.9 | &8| 5s] 5.2| 45| 88.6.) 


| 
| 

| 
1 
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Interpretation of the factors (Bold face type above is used to indicate identifying 

loadings.) 

Factor I is clearly related to respondents’ tendency to endorse few or many items in the 
check lists. The highest loadings are on the three ‘number of item’ scores; 
other relatively high loadings appear on scales which have a predominance 
of positively scored items, and on the single item scores such as ‘job is badly 
organized’; the negative loading of ‘Clean Work’ is in line with the fact that 
this scale has two negatively scored items and only one positively scored one. 

Factor II is clearly concerned mainly with Supervision, but carried moderate loadings 
on five other scales, and thus appears to contain something akin to a ‘General 
factor’. 


Factor III is clearly mainly the ‘Clean Work’ scale. 
Factor IV is clearly Satisfaction with Earnings. 
Factor V is clearly the ‘Efficiency of the Firm’ scale. 


Factor VI presents a problem of interpretation. It has only two large loadings—those 
on the two ‘Overall Job-Satisfaction’ scale dichotomies. It may therefore be 
due to the unity correlation between these two items, or it may represent 
residual variance in ‘Overall Job-Satisfaction’ not accounted for by the other 


factors. 

Factor VII is clearly ‘Interest of the Job’. 

Factor VIII is ‘Undemanding Character of the Job’; the negative loading of ‘Speed 
pressure of the Job’ reinforcing this interpretation. 


Factor IX has some similarity to Factor VIII but is more inclusive and weaker, having 
loadings on 'Leniency of Discipline’, "Undemanding Character of the Job’, 
‘Welfare Orientation of the Firm’, and absence of ‘Speed Pressure’. 


Factor X is clearly ‘Health Stress’. 


APPENDIX III 


WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER TO BE? 


i i hi le value in life. One way of getting 
We are trying to find out about things that peop! Ace ee 0 


at this is to discover what people would like to be. В е 1 
to be rich, handsome, charming, clever, and so on, so we are asking people to decide 
Which they would prefer to be. 

s of words. You are asked to choose the one 


On the following pages there a lot of pair: à 
out of Por pai н к would prefer to be true of yourself. For example : 


Rich оооо Amusing 
hese two has shown that he would certainly prefer to be 
h he would prefer to be enterprising than generous, he 


Generous 0000 Enterprising 


The person who has answered t 
uch than amusing, and althoug 


15 not so sure about the choice. | : | 
underlining оле circle from each pair, to 


Pl c following pairs, ў с 
show de genes кз а be ТА of you. Underline the circle nearest the word 
if you feel an or one of the two middle circles if you find it more difficult to decide. 

Remember we are asking which you would prefer to be, not which you think is the 
better description of what you are. 
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Don't spend very long over your choices, just go quickly through all the pairs. 
0000 Popular Generous 0000 Happy 
Cir 0000 Сш: _ Unconventional 0000 Important 
Kind 0000  Independent-minded Conscientious 0000 Cam _ 
Thorough 0000 Rich incere 0000  Co-operative 
Чопа! 0000 Well-educated Decisive 0000 Charming 
Pane 8 0000 Contented Intelligent 0000 Tranquil 
Generous 0000 Hardworking Modest — 0000 Original n 
Decisive 0000 Important Hardworking 0000 Important 
Modest 0000 .Clear-thinking Clever 0000  Independent-minded 
Cree dve 0000 Happy Friendly 0000 Calm 
Rich 0000 Popular "Thorough 0000 Kind 
Courageous 0000 Clever Courageous 0000  Ambitious 
Conscientious 0000 Friendly Adventurous 0000 Intelligent 
Sincere 0000  Ambitious Original 0000 Tranquil 
Charming 0000 Well-educated Important 0000 Charming 
Enterprising 0000 Calm Decisive 0000 Well-educated 
Thorough 0000  Independent-minded Hardworking 0000 Co-operative 
Clear-thinking 0000 Successful Kind 0000 Rid 
000 9 Fageous Popular 0000 бег b 
Dependable ооо Intelligent Courageous 0000  Contented 
ре, 0 9 0 9 Original 0000 Conscientious 
Co-operative 0000 Creative Generous’ 0.0100 ша 
erati ecisive 
Conscientious 0000 Clever 0000 Thorough 
Greve 0000 Kind Rourageous 0000  Independent-minded 
Happy 0000 Hardworking БЕКЕР 0 Н 0 $ БЕКЕ 
h 1gini 
enerous 0000 Charming Dependable 0000  Adventurous 
Enterprisi; 0 i i 
ae, eed 4-2 5 0 2 Fy Adventurous 0000 Co-operative 
Sincere 0000 Cave Gaek. 0 Quo © tional 
T 2; nti 
‘Onscientious 0000 Successful Dependable 9000 mbitious 
Origi: 0 i [DE comm 
Em 0 0 0 4 реа Creative _ 0000 Clear-thinking 
Modest 0000 Conscientious ae 000 0 Dementi 
venturous 0 i isi роз 2 
000 Ric terprising 0000 Successful 


Remember we are asking you which 


Clever 
Unconventional 
Successful 

Clear-thinking 


Dependable 
Generous, 
Co-operative 
Decisive 


Hardworking 
Rich 


Sincere . 
Conscientious 


Enterprising 
Important 
Popular 
Thorough 


Оооо | оооо | оооо | оооо| оооо 


Оооо | оооо | оооо | оооо | оооо 


you would prefer to b 
better description of нгы 


; not which you think is the 
what you are, 


Kind Gi 
enerous 0000 Well-educated , 
Contented 0000  Independent-minded 
Ambitious 0000  Co-operative 
incere 9000 Intelligent "o 
Thor: 
ough 9000 Popul 
es Risus —— 8999 Ms 
appy Adventurous 0 $ 8 Н сее 
EUR. mr шк, 
Arie C MEEIUE  — 
lear- [4 Hardworking 0000 рны d 
Orizi = 
Qasin gatve ? 0 B 0 DS 
Independent-minded Charmin ean 
Courageous Hardworking 0 0 0 0 Пеон 
Calm Sincere 
үз оооо i n 
гоз, "EHE Wu 
Popular Modest 0000 Богов 


I am male/female (Cross out which does not apply) 


The name of my present job is 


I have been in my present job...... 5 
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Two Methods of Studying Changes in 
Absence with Age 


By GWYNNETH pe ra MARE and К. SERGEAN 


(Medical Research Council, Industrial Psychology Research Unit) 


INTRODUCTION 


OST studies of the connection between age and absence have taken 

a cross-section of people of different ages and compared their records 

during a particular period. These periods do not usually exceed 12 
months.* The 'cross-sectional' method is often the only possible approach 
on practical grounds. However, groups of people with the same birth dates 
may have characteristics in common other than age, arising, for example, 
from their having grown up and started work in similar social and economic 
conditions. The cross-sectional method does not eliminate the possibility 
that any differences of absence rate between the groups may be due to such 
unidentified common characteristics. In this study, therefore, in addition 
to being analysed ‘cross-sectionally’, each group was followed ‘longitudin- 
ally’ over a ten year period, to test whether differences in absence between 
the groups revealed by the cross-sectional method also occurred within the 


groups as age increased. 


Data and method 

Absence records were made available by a firm engaged in medium to 
heavy engineering, employing approximately 300 men on manual work. Of 
these, 140 had been with the firm continuously since 1948. Absence records 
were available, in the same form, for the whole period 1949-58 inclusive. 
Absences were classified by the firm as sickness, leave, absence with reason- 
able excuse, or unauthorised absence. Date of birth and date of joining the 
firm were also recorded. As no information was available about changes in 
either size of family or income tax code numbers, it was not possible to 
examine the variable of family responsibility. As far as could be determined, 
по major changes in hours or type of wor had occurred during this time. 
The records of the 140 continuous service men during the period 1949-58 
formed the material of this study. The inclusion only of men with con- 
tinuous service throughout the ten years reduced the size of the sample, but 
had the advantage of controlling the possible effect of differential labour 


turnover upon the absence rate. 
The ages of the men on January 1st, 1949, ranged from 16 to 59 years. 
he sample was divided into four age groups each covering an а 
ten year span, so that the median age of one group at the end of the period 
* Exceptions to this general rule are provided by Buzzard (1957) and Liddell (1954, who 
each used a period of three years. - 
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was approximately equal to that of the next oldest group at the beginning 
of the period. The size, age range, and length of service of these groups 
are shown in Table т. 


TABLE I: SIZE, AGE RANGE AND LENGTH OF SERVICE OF AGE GROUPS 


AVERAGE LENGTH 


AGE GROUP NUMBER OF MEN | RANGE OF AGES MEDIAN AGE OF SERVICE 
AT 1.1.49 AT 1.1.49 
a | 
1 20 16-25 years 23 1 yr. 5 mths. 
2 51 26-35 years 31 6 yrs. 4 mths. 
3 34 36-45 years 40 11 yrs. 4 mths. 
4 35 46-59 years 51 13 yrs. 


_ The level of absence of the whole sample was low, giving a very skewed 


» a two- instead of a one-ve i time 
was used throughout the analysis. The data were this grege five 
two-year periods. Two measures of absence were used in the analysis: 
(2) the number of occasions (in which an absence of whatever length is 

(2) the average length of absence (given 
y the pay of occasions of absence). These 
nce, and also for the sub-divisions of sickness 
absence and absence Certified and ta sickness 


n calculating the average length sf 

$ L ng absences upon e 

by adopting a cut-off point of 20 days, Pon the average was reduc 
Using these measures the data were first 


peared as changes within the groups as time went by 
> 


in the 
longitudinal check, a need for greater c did not appear in th 


the differences to age would be indicated. 


RESULTS 


A. Cross-Sectional (1949-50) 


The average number of occasions of absence in the diffe 
both for total absence and for the sub-divisions of Sickness 
and uncertified separately) and other-reasons absence are 


rent age groups; 
absence (certifie: 
given in Fig. 1: 


4. 
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This i i 

( dns a decreasing frequency of absence as age increases up to group 
3 ae ian age 40 years). It also shows this decrease to be due to a fall-off 
in the number of other-reasons absences, while the number of sickness 


absences remains fairly constant for all groups. 


Average Muster of sbsensas per ыз 


Y 3 У 
(м-сзут») (26-35лтя) OSes) (LEE) 


That this reflects a genuine difference іп distribution of absences 
etween the groups and is not the result of the effect on the average of a 
few very high frequency absentes is shown by the distribution given in 
Table 2. This gives the percentage of people in each group having one or 
more other-reasons absences. This percentage is highest in group 1, while 
More than half of group 3 had no other-reasons absences during this two 


year period. 


BUTION OF OTHER-REASONS ABSENCES IN DIFFERENT 


TABLE 2: DISTRI 
AGE GROUPS (1949-50) 


AGE NO. WITH NO. WITH 1 OR 
GROUP O ABSENCE MORE ABSENCES TOTAL 

| узт" = —===——=—= 

1 3 (15%; 17 (85%) 20 

2 16 (31.495 35 (68.6%) 51 

3 18 (52.9%) 16 (47.1%) 34 

4 15 (42.995 20 (57.1%) 35 
eS 31 

52 (37%. 88 (63%) 140 


.. The average length of the absences in different age groups is given in 
the sub-divisions of certified sickness absence and 


1g. 2. This also shows ) 
fied sickness absence has been omitted from 


other-reasons absence. Uncerti т t 
this figure as, by definition, it is of not more than two days’ duration. The 
average length in days of each absence is fairly constant for the first three 


age groups but increases sharply for group 4 (median age 51 years). The 
Breater length of certified sickness absence in group 4 accounts for. this 
ifference as other-reasons absences maintain а fairly constant length 


throughout. 
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] Certified Siskness Absence 
x / 


e © 
partes 


o 


6 
i 


Average Length of Absence in Daya 


e 


A^ Total Absence 


ы 


| 


[ 


" Other-Measons Absence 


— 


E 
1 ? 3, & 
(46-25утз) (26-357r0) (36-4528) (46-Goyrs) 
Age Groups 
' 


Figure 2 Variations with EA in Average Length of Absence 


A table showing the number of certified si 
lengths in each group is sho 
certified sickness а 


majority of those i 


TABLE 3: 


ckness absences of differen 
wn below (Table 3). The majority (71%) © 

P І is of one week or less, while the 
than two weeks, 


bsences in grou 
n group 4 (67%) is of more 


m cu 
5 (71%) 1 (14%) 1 (14% 
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- Longitudinal (1949-58) 
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nethod through the ten year period to see Whether they occur within the ^ 
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the overall absence level. We shall assume, however, that such factors 
would not affect differentially the different age groups. Because of the 
к of changes in the overall absence level with time, it is necessary 
to consider not the absolute level of any absence measure but the level of 
one age group relative to the rest. In this way each age group acts as a 
control for the other. 

The cross-sectional method showed a decline in the number of occasions 
of other-reasons absences up to and including group 3 (see Fig. 1). This 
would lead one to expect a decrease with time in the frequency of absence 
for groups 1 and 2 relative to the older groups. 

The actual frequencies for all groups when followed through the five 
two year periods are presented in Fig. 3. This graph shows no indication 
of the expected trend for groups 1 and 2. Indeed, the difference between 
group 1 and the two older groups increases rather than decreases, in spite 


of the increasing age of its members. 


Tiene з 


Not only does this average frequency of absence fail to show the expected 
ageing trend, but the distribution of the absences within the group is also 
remarkably stable. Table 4 shows the proportion of рео le in each group 
having other-reasons absences in 1957-58 and compares this with the same 
data for 1949-50 as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 4: DISTRIBUTION OF OTHER-REASONS ABSENCES IN DIFFERENT 


AGE GROUPS 1949-50 AND 1957-58 


NO. WITH 1 OR MORE ABSENCES 
TOTAL FOR 
1957-58 EACH PERIOD 


NUMBER WITH 0 ABSENCES 
1957-58 
3 (15%) 17 (85%) 17 (85%) 


3 (15%) ) 
9 3% 35 (68.6%) | 33 (64.7% 
О ndi Hes 16 71 $ | 20 ERR 


18 (52.9%, 
15 (42:951) 15 (42.9%) 


52 (37.1%) 50 (35.7%) 


20 (57.1%) 20 (57.1%) 
88 (62.9%) 90 (64.3%) 
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tion in attributing the differences in 
ss-sectional method to age differences 
uency of absence in group т appears 
at group rather than an effect of age 


In the matter of length of certified sickness absence, however, an ageing 
effect does seem to be apparent in the longitudinal data, Fig. 4 shows the 
average length of certified sickness absence for the four groups over the 
ten year period. The cross-sectional results (see Fig. 2) would lead one 
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TABLE 5: NUMBER OF CERTIFIED SICKNESS ABSENCES OF DIFFERENT 
LENGTHs IN GROUP 3 (1949-1958) 


LENGTH OF ABSENCE 


3-5 pays | 6-10 DAYS | 11-- DAYS 
YEAR NUMBER | NUMBER | NUMBER 


1949-50 | 4(36% 5 (45% 2 (18%) 
1951-52 | 5 (33%) | 5 (33% 5 (33%) 


1953-54 | 7(41%) | 3(18%) | 7(41%) 17 
1955-56 | 3 (20%) | 6 (40%) | 6 (40% 15 
1957-58 | 3(18%) | 5 (29%) | 9 (53%) 17 


During the period, the proportion of certified sickness absences of over 


. two weeks has risen from 18% to 53% compared with a proportion for 


group 4 in 1949-50 of 67%. This seems to confirm the cross-sectional result 
that as age increases certified sickness absences tend to be of longer duration. 


DISCUSSION 


A cross-sectional analysis of the first period, 1949-50, showed (a) a higher 
frequency of other-reasons absence among younger men, and (b) greater 
length of certified sickness absence among older men. These results con- 


firm the findings of other investigators using the cross-sectional method. 


For example, Behrend’s 1959) ‘Firm Z’ showed a highest other-reasons 
absence rate for men s 30. Similarly Liddell (1959) found that the 


youngest men at one colliery lost more time voluntarily than their elders. 
In the case of sickness absence, Buzzard and Shaw (1952) reported a rise 
In the average number of days lost with age, while Denerley's (1952) sick- 
Ness absence figures show a similar trend. 
The aim of the present study was to check the assumption of the cross- 
Sectional method that age differences between groups are the cause of 
ehavioural differences. In the case of length of certified sickness absence 
this assumption is supported by the longitudinal method. There were 
Indications at the appropriate аре level of an increasing length of certified 
Sickness absence as age increased, making it probable that this is, in fact, 


а true ageing effect. : 
In the mb of frequency of absence, however, the suggestion of the cross- 
Sectional method that high absence frequency 1s 2 characteristic of younger 
People is not supported by the longitudinal evidence. The higher absence 
er to be a continuing charac- 


Tequency of the youngest group seems rath 
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teristic о this ipd born between 1923 and 1933; which is not affected 
Y age. Not only is there no indication of the beginnings of a decrease 


1 : i is, in fact, an in 
In their absence frequency as age increases, but there is, : crease 


n their di the other groups. 
r divergence from the o group o 88 š 
One кене 60 as to the nature of this characteristic 1s provided by an 
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‘vestigation carried out in the same factory into attitudes to work.* In 


Not yet published. 
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this, subjects were presented with a list of possible reasons for taking а 
day off from work under two sets of condi 

pay, and were asked to say which of these 
justifiable. These subjects included a small n 


oup І gave a total of 17 ‘justi- 


co-operation іп 
: ; а and to our colleagues in the 
ndustrial Psychology R ir suggestions and criticism. 
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Eysenck on Cattell 


The Meaning and Measurement of Neuroticism and Anxiety. By RAYMOND B. CATTELL and 
IVAN Н. SCHEIER. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1961. Pp. 535. Price 91s. 


Structure and Measurement, comes Cattell’s latest monograph, 

written in conjunction with I. H. Scheier. In many ways it continues 
the series of reports which Cattell has been issuing of the large-scale and 
very impressive studies carried out in his laboratory at Urbana during the 
last fifteen years or so; it resembles its predecessors by being in every sense 
of the word a weighty tome. There are 535 pages, the number of subjects 
covered is enormous, and so is the number of separate researches referred 
to. Cattell has found it necessary to include two appendices, one giving 
some details about the series of researches, data from which are quoted 
throughout the book, and the other a glossary of the often rather esoteric 
terms used by the authors of this book. Perceptive readers who find that 
keeping up with Cattell’s work takes up a good deal of their time will note 
with some apprehension his warning of another book in the offing, entitled 
Objective Personality and Motivation Tests, which is to be written jointly 
with F. W. Warburton. 

The book is difficult to review, even in the space generously provided 
by the Editor of this journal, because Cattell is more and more getting into 
the modern habit which began with plays having as their central character 
a non-hero, and has now led to the publication of what traditionalists might 
consider non-books. The contents cover such a wide variety of subjects, 
and are strung together so loosely in conformity with an over-all plan which 
is not always apparent to the reader, that any attempt to discover precisely 
what the evidence is for a given statement, or how it fits in with the general 
scheme, becomes extremely difficult. The task is not made easier by 
Cattell’s dualistic habit of referring to factors sometimes in terms of а 
numerical system, sometimes in terms of a verbal system which requires 
almost as much acquaintance with his previous writings to understand. 
Indeed, it would probably be true to say that this book ‘would be almost 
unintelligible on its own and without extensive familiarity with Cattell's 
previous writings. This is not to say that it would not be extremely reward- 
ing for the expert reader, but for the average student, attracted by the title 
and imagining that he will find some general discussion and consideration 
of its facts and. viewpoints, the impact is liable to be traumatic. А 

No reviewer could do justice to all the facts, theories and arguments in 
Such a book; all that will be attempted here will be to discuss what seemed 
to be some of the more important conclusions, and to criticize what seemed 
to be some of the more obvious weaknesses. To start with 4 Cattell's first 
major conclusion, then, it is very encouraging for the reviewer to note 
that the two quite separate streams of research represented by the work 
of Cattell’s unit and that at the Maudsley Hospital have now agreed in 


| | ARD on the heels of his previous book, Personality and Motivation 
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from the dysthymic disorder 
with all these groups, of cou 


proposed that Psychoticism as a Personality dimension 
neurotism. Cattell confirms this view by com 
from his primary factors of Neurotic and psychotic Sroups. He concludes 
“that the factors which distinguish adult пецгоб 2 
the same as distinguish adult psychotics from Normals. . . . On this basis 
we can claim that neuroticism is a direction of abnormality distinct from 
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psychoticism . . . since adult psychotics can be shown to differ from adult 
Neurotics in their psychometrically measurable characteristics". This con- 
firmation is particularly welcome as the conclusion has often been criticized 
on clinical grounds by psychiatrists and psychoanalysts holding the belief 
that neurosis and psychosis were located along one dimension. It is difficult 
to see how such a conclusion could still be maintained in the face of 
Cattell's results. 

One finding of Cattell’s may seem to run counter to this remarkable 
degree of agreement. He ends his report of a large scale investigation of 
Neurotic and normal subjects by saying that"it is found that the concept- 
label neurosis cannot be affixed to any single . . . factor; hence our multi- 
factor theory of the nature of neurosis. At least eight first order and two 
second order factors significantly discriminate between clinically judged 
Neurotics and normals". This conclusion apparently contradicts the widely 
held view that neuroticism represents a single second-order factor type of 
dimension. However, the difficulty arises only from a different usage of 
words. Cattell goes on to say that “in contrast to neurosis, both trait and 
type definition attach the clinical concept of anxiety to a single second 
order factor . . . anxiety is only one of the neurotic-contributory factors, 
hence we conclude that anxiety is part but not all of neurosis which is a 
broader concept". It will be clear what has happened. What is normally 
called ‘neuroticism’, Cattell calls ‘anxiety’; he finds that what amounts to 
a random sample of neurotics cannot be characterized by a single primary 
or second-order factor. This, however, is hardly surprising. A group of 
people who in any particular investigation represent the total population 
of ‘neurotics’ is on any count extremely heterogeneous, incomplete and 
biased. Its composition depends entirely on the method of selection. If 
this method simply combs the outpatient wards of mental hospitals or the 
waiting rooms of private consultants, then the majority of neurotics will 
be of the dysthymic type, because it is these who seek out treatment, driven 
by their fears and anxieties. If we were to include such places as borstals, 
brothels and prisons in our search, we would find a larger number of 
psychopathic individuals. It is not mysterious, therefore, that neuroticism, 
defined by Cattell in terms of simply the average behaviour of the particular 
sample studied by him, has no pretensions of being a unitary concept. If 
à similar type of sampling had been attempted at the Maudsley, it is safe 
to say that similar results would have been obtained. It is unfortunate that 
Cattell has chosen to use the same terms (‘neuroticism’ and ‘anxiety’) 
which play such a large part in the work of other investigators, but has 
changed their meaning around in such a way that what they call neuro- 
ticism, he calls anxiety, and what they would call anxiety he calls neuro- 
ticism. The innocent reader might be sorely perplexed to understand 
Cattell’s work and that of others if he failed to pay attention to this 
Important point. . . А 

There is only room for one or two controversial points. Cattell relies 
Very much on factor analysis, occasionally attempting to integrate it with 
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1 concepts and develop- 
ment is the weakest point in Cattell’s work and probably marks the 


г 
strongest contrast between it and the kind of bed. carried out at the _ 
a confession of ignorance”, Thur- 

stone once said, meaning that the knowledge x 
between two variables tells us nothing about the all-important causal relations 


between them. Much the same comment may be made about a factor 
loading, and the failure of Cattell’s work to be more widely accepted by 
personality theorists and others i i i 
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Book Reviews 


Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions. By LEE J. CRONBACH and GOLDINE C. GLESER. 
Urbana : University of Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. x + 165. Price 305. 


Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions is а highly important book and the 
Present writer at first declined an invitation to review it on the ground that he had not 
sufficient qualifications in mathematics and test theory to do it justice. This remains 
true. Nevertheless the mathematics are not quite impenetrable, and in any case although 
the equations and graphs are necessary to their case the authors invariably repeat their 
points in plain language and drive them home with most admirably chosen and varied 
examples, Their writing, too, is excellent, far above that of the average psychological text. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that no potential reader will be deterred by the mathematical 
notation from this most interesting, concentrated and original work. 

It would be impossible to summarise so closely argued a book but the following 
very simplified statement may serve to indicate something of its character. We have 

come accustomed, say the authors, to think of tests exclusively as measuring instru- 
ments, often regrettably erroneous ones, On the theoretical side this has prevented the 
development of a proper theory of testing. On the other side, it has "i the practical 
man to think of each test as having a validity which he can ascertain before he commits 
himself to using it. He will be aware of the importance of the selection ratio and prob- 
ably of other considerations as well, but essentially he will be guided by what he believes 
to be the validity of the test (or tests in combination). 

On the contrary, the authors argue, a test is not a measuring instrument but an aid 
in making decisions about alternative courses of action; and the essential in developing 
a worthwhile view of tests and testing is to start from consideration of decision problems. 
Some decision problems are more important than others. Because of this, and also to 
avoid too highly generalised a model, the book is concerned especially with institutional 
(as opposed to individual) decisions where each person is assigned to one treatment and 
Where a quota may or may not be enforced. "Treatment", of course, may mean almost 
anything : rejection, acceptance, military training, therapy, schooling, acceleration, sup- 
port, etc. etc. Within this rubric there are eight possibilities : 

(i) Reject decisions allowed; univariate information; single stage testing. 
This is the common selection problem. 

(ii) As above, with sequential testing. 

(iii) No person rejected; univariate information; single-stage. 
These are placement and measurement problems. 

(iv) Sequential placement. 

(v & vi) Multivariate information; single stage; rejection may or may not be allowed. 

This is the classification or allocation problem. 


(vii & viii) Sequential classification. ; 
[оны in turn, together with many other 


The book considers each of these eight 
points and distinctions. It becomes crystal clear as the argument proceeds that the value 


of a test ‘can be stated only in terms of the specific type of decision problem, the strategy 
employed, the evaluation attached to the outcome, and the cost of testing’. (On the last 
two points practically-minded readers might find it of interest to turn to an article, 
now presumably forgotten, by Patrick Slater in the 1946 volume of this Journal.) 

The great difficulty in the way of immediate acceptance and use of Cronbach and 
Gleser’s approach is stated in their own words : “As compared with alternative theories, 
decision theory has one distressing characteristic. Instead of the definite formulas and 
procedures for test construction which other theories offer, decision theory is a general 
model for stating any particular testing problem. With certain commonplace assump- 
tions we can generally derive formulas expressing the value of a test and principles for 
designing efficient tests. The formulas, however, involve so large a number of para- 
meters that they are difficult to comprehend, and many of them can be evaluated only 
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by numerical integration. As compared with the algebra of measurement theory or the 
ies function, the mathematics of decision theory is involved and laborious. 


on such topics as sequential testing, 
» adaptive treatments, cutting scores, 
of tests, and the criteria for judging 
essays and projective tests, м, A. B. WILSON 


true costs of selection, test length, error content 
‘wideband’ instruments such as interviews, 


Anxiety in Elementary School Children, By s, в. SARASON, K, 5, DAVIDSON, F, Р. LIGHTHALL; 
R. R, WAITE and в, K, RUEBUSH, New York : John Wiley, 1960. Pp. 351. Price 625. 


€ review of previous work on school 
act, the most notable feature of this book is the 
language and style, which make it highly readable for the teacher who is perhaps not 
versed in the methodology and 


jargon of experimental Sychology. 
This makes it all the more un d a 3 


‹ m solving, the work of Eysenck and his school is not 
even mentioned. As the authors? findings often conflict With Eysenck's important con- 


о expected that at least some Notice of this fact would have 
been given to teacher-readers who 


ses relating to the major one that anxiety is ‘primarily interfering in its effect upon intel- 
lectual performance’, the authors often appear ; 


3 tion between social class and test 
anxiety significant at the .oor level Went against the authors’ expectations and is des- 
cribed as ‘modest’, but, elsewhere in the book dati f 
dence between their test of test anxiety and teachers’ 
if not somewhat remarkable’, 


Pport the authors’ hypotheses, the subjects’ 


true level of anxiety, but if their predictions 
are fulfilled, then the data appears to be acceptable at face value. 


Many fascinating problems of the relationships between emotion and learning аге 
raised by this book, and it may have value in stimulating discussion among tae 
or further experimental work—perhaps by researchers with more practical powers 
of learning and teaching in the primary school classroom, and less of a fixed idea t 


"pepe - A ; мес : NING 
anxiety is necessarily an impediment to problem solving efficiency. JOHN DOW. 
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Human Factors in Jet and Space Travel. Edited by s. s. setts and c. 4. BERRY. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1961. Pp. xvi + 386. Price gis. 

The form of this book is unusual. Although it is described as “а sourcebook', and as 
'a Medical-Psychological analysis', it has more of the nature of a symposium, as there 
are fourteen chapters by thirteen different authors. Some of these chapters deal with a 
single clearly defined topic such as radio-biology or group behaviour, whereas others 
range over large and sometimes scattered areas in the field. The first chapter, for exam- 
ple, deals with the nature of aviation medicine, the nature of flight, the stresses of flight, 
and the probable course of development of space flight. Chapter five deals with servo 
theory, displays of information, and the effects of acceleration, hypoxia, and tempera- 
ture. There is considerable overlapping of the coverage of different topics by the differ- 
ent authors. The subject of oxygen, for instance, is discussed to some extent in most of 
the chapters. These are aspects of a general disorderliness that considerably impairs the 
efficiency of the book as a source of information. Many of the discussions on isolated 
topics are excellent in themselves, but one gets a feeling of being lost when reading 
through them in the book, The authors also differ to a disturbing extent in their literary 
styles and in their abilities to select pertinent information and to express themselves 
clearly. The lack of organization and consistency in the book suggests that the editors 
have not given much attention to the reader’s point of view in their work, and have 
not recognized that there are human factors to be considered in editing a book as well 
as in designing an aircraft. 

'The occupational psychologist interested in aviation will find a good deal of useful 
information about the environment of flight and the associated physiological considera- 
tions, Chapter eleven, which is the largest chapter, by itself summarizes many of the 
essential topics of aviation medicine. В . 

About a third of the book is devoted to topics of major interest to the psychologist, 
Such as group behaviour, accidents, skilled performance and the display of information. 
Of these topics, group behaviour is given the most thorough attention, in a chapter of 
its own with 41 references. The chapter on skilled performance, on the other hand, is 
treated in a general way and does not contain any reference at all to post-war research 
in aviation skills. Perhaps the most interesting chapter for the psychologist is that en- 
titled “Human Operator Performance Under Non-normal Environmental Operating 
Conditions', because it contains descriptions of three different modern approaches to the 
problem of designing an integrated display of information for pilots, namely the Hughes 
Aircraft Company Instrumentation Program, the (US) Air Force Integrated Instru- 
ment Panel, and the (US) Army-Navy Instrumentation Program. These descriptions are 
supported by a discussion of the principles involved. 

It is disappointing that much of the space devoted to psychological topics has been 
allotted to authors who are apparently not psychologists. The author of chapter eleven, 
for example, presents a mainly neurological point of view of human activity. Incident- 
ally, he considers that 'aptitude tests are at best only indirect measures of motivation’, 

.. Several of the major topics that one would like to find in a book on human factors 
in this particular occupation are given little or no attention. Among these are the history 
of aviation medicine, air-crew selection and training, the use of flight simulators, re- 
search methods in the study of air-crew performance, an analysis of the aviator’s task 
(one author who attempts this gives an erroneous description of how an aeroplane is 
made to turn in flight), and the basic characteristics of the human operator. Above all, 
there is no real attempt in this book to think about and to describe the real men who 
fly in jet aircraft and space vehicles. In other words, there is very little about what it 
is actually like to be an aviator, what the pilot has to do and what conditions of work 
he has to adjust to. К. F. JACKSON 
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